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PREFATORY NOTE 


As in the preceding volumes of this series, agree- 
ment between the Sintenis (Teubner, 1873-1875) 
and Bekker (Tauchnitz, 1855-1857) texts of the 
Parallel Lives has been taken as the basis for the 
text. Any preference of one to the other where 
they differ, and any departure from both, have been 
indicated. None of the Lives presented in this 
volume is contained in the Codex Seitenstettensis 
(S), the relative value of which is explained in the 
Introduction to the first volume. A few superior 
readings have been adopted from the Codex Matri- 
tensis (M*), on the authority of the collations of 
Charles Graux, as published in Burstans Jahresbericht 
(1884). No attempt has been made, naturally, to 
furnish either a diplomatic text or.a full critical 
apparatus. The reading which follows the colon in 
the critical notes is that of the Teubner Sintenis, 
and also, unless otherwise stated in the note, of the 
Tauchnitz Bekker. 

Some use has been made of the edition of the 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


Sulla by the Rev. Hubert A. Holden, Cambridge, 
Pitt Press Series, 1886. 

The translation of the Alcibiades has already 
appeared in my “ Plutarch’s Nicias and Alcibiades” 
(New York, 1912), and is reproduced here (with 
only slight changes) by the generous consent of the 
publishers, the Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The translations of the Cortolanus, Lysander, and 
Sulla appear here for the first time. All the standard 
translations of the Lives have been carefully com- 
pared and utilized, including that of the Sulla by 
Professor Long. 

B. PERRIN. 


New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
April, 1916. 
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AAKIBIAAH2 


T. To ’AAxtBiddou yévos avwbev Evpycaxnny 
tov Alavtos apynryov éxew Soxel, mpds 5& wntpos 
9 , Aa ? , LY fo) 
Adxpatwvidns iv, éx Aewoudyns yeyovas tis 
Meyaxdéouvs. 6 dé matnp avtod KrXevias idi0- 
oTOAM Tpinper Tept ’Aprepuicvoy évdoEws évav- 
paxnoev, taotepov 5é Bowwrois paxopevos epl 
Kopwveray améOave. tov dé ’AdxtBiddou Tlepe- 
Krjs kat ’Apidpwv of RavOirmov, mpoonxovtes 
KaTa yévos, émeTpoTrevoy. 

Aéyerat 8 ov xaxas Ste THs Ywxpatovs mpos 

2» NA > / , b) \ \ 
avrov evvoias kal diravOpwiias ov pixpa Tpos 
Sokav arédauaev, el'ye Nexiov pev cat Anpoobé- 
vous kal Aapudxov xat Poppiwvos OpacuBovrAov 
Te Kal Onpapévovs, émipavay dvdpav yevopévov 
KAT avTov, ovdevds OVS % LNTHP dvom“aTtos TETU- 
xncev, AdxrBiadov 5€ kai titOnv, yévos Adxatvay, 
? 4, ” , A yw 
Apverav dvopa, cal Zotvpov madaywyov ic per, 
av To pev "AvricOévns, To 6¢ TAdtav iotdpnke. 
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ALCIBIADES 


I. Tue family of Alcibiades, it is thought, may be 
traced back to Eurysaces,! the son of Aias, as its 
founder; and on his mother’s side: he was an 
Alcmaeonid, being the son of Deinomache, the 
daughter of Megacles. His father, Cleinias, fitted 
out a trireme at his own cost and fought it glori- 
ously at Artemisium.2, He was afterwards .+slain 
at Coroneia, fighting the Boeotians, and Alcibiades 
was therefore reared as the ward of Pericles and 
Ariphron, the sons of Xanthippus, his near kinsmen.*‘ 

It is said, and with good reason, that the favour 
and affection which Socrates showed him contri- 
buted not a little to his reputation. Certain it is 
that Nicias, Demosthenes, Lamachus, Phormio, 
Thrasybulus, and Theramenes were prominent men, 
and his contemporaries, and yet we cannot so much 
as name the mother of any one of them; whereas, 
in the case of Alcibiades, we even know that his 
nurse, who was a Spartan woman, was called Amycla, 
and his tutor Zopyrus. The one fact is mentioned 
by Antisthenes, the other by Plato.® 

1 Plato, Alcibiades I. p. 121. 2 480 B.C. 


3 447 B.C. 4 They were first cousins, once removed. 
5 Alcibiades I. p. 122. 
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Tlept pév otv tod KddXovus ’AAKiBidbou ovdev 
tows Set Aéyerv, WAHY STL Kal Traida Kal peLpaKLoV 
kal avipa mdon ovvavOijoay TH nica Kal apa 
TOU cw@paTtos épdoptov Kal Hdvr Tapéoyer. ov 
yap, ws Evprtriéns éreyé, wavrwv TOV Kadov Kal 

. ot oe : a 9 

TO peToTm@poy Kadov éoTW, adArAA TovTO ‘ADX- 
xiBiadn pet orlyov. aXAwv Sv evdviay Kal 
b \ , e PS : x _ A \ a \ 
apeTnv cwpatos vTnpke. TH O€ pov Kal THY 
TpavroTnta éeumpercat Aéyouot kal T@ AAdAM 

ve A a , 
miavoTnta Tapagxely yap éemiTeNovcay, pépL- 

\ Vitae. , 9 a a / 

yntas 5€ Kat ‘Aptorodavns avtov THs TpavAOTNTOS 
év ols érigramres Oéwpor: 

Kir “AdxiBiddns elare mpos pe Tpavricas: 

“Oras Odwrov ; tiv Kepadyv Kordaxos Exel.” 

oplas ye To0T "AdxiBiddys étpavrscev. 


kal "Apyetmos tov vidv Tod "AAKiBidbouv cxor- 
tov “Badifer, dyoi, “ duaxexrt6@s, Potparcov 
Edxwv, OTws eéudepyns pddtota TO watpl So€evev 
Elva, 


Kracavyeveverai te nal tpavariverat.” 


II. To & 400s abrod moddas pév dotepor, ws 
€lKoS ev Tpaypace peydrAols Kal TUYaLs ToNv- 
TPOTTOLS, AYOMOLOTHTAS pos avTO Kal petaPorAas 
émedeiEato. ducer 5é ToAAaY dvTwY Kal peE- 

} fad > ? A \ 4 > / 
yaXov taday év avt@, TO didoverKoy tayYupoTaToV 
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ALCIBIADES 


As regards the beauty of Alcibiades, it is perhaps 
unnecessary to say aught, except that it flowered out 
with each successive season of his bodily growth, 
and made him, alike in boyhood, youth and man- 
hood, lovely and pleasant. The saying of Euripi- 
des,! that “beauty’s autumn, too, is beautiful,” is 
not always true. But it was certainly the case with 
Alcibiades, as with few besides, because of his excel- 
lent natura] parts. Even the lisp that he had became 
his speech, they say, and made his talk persuasive 
and full of charm. Aristophanes notices this lisp of 
his in the verses wherein he ridicules Theorus : 2— 


(Sostas) “Then Alcibiades said to me with a lisp, 
said he, 
‘Cwemahk Theocwus? What a cwaven’s 
head he has!’ ”’ 
(Xanthias) “That lisp of Alcibiades hit the mark for 


1» 
once. 


And Archippus, ridiculing the son of Alcibiades, says : 
“ He walks with utter wantonness, trailing his long 
robe behind him, that he may be thought the very 
picture of his father, yes, 


He slants his neck awry, and overworks the lisp.” 3 


Il. His character, in later life, displayed many in- 
consistencies and marked changes, as was natural 
amid his vast undertakings and varied fortunes. He 
was naturally a man of many strong passions, the 
mightiest of which were the love of rivalry and the love 

1 Cf. Aelian, Var. Hist. xiii. 4. 

2 Wasps, 44 ff. The ‘‘lisp” of Alcibiades turned his r’s 
into l’s, and the play is on the Greek words xépat, raven, and 


KéAak, flatterer or craven. 
3 Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 688. 
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jv Kal To gdtdompwrov, ws SHrov éate ois 
masbucois am opynpovevpacy. 

"Evy pev yap TO Tadaiew meloupevos, U vmép TOU 
pn Teceiv avayayov T pos TO oTOpa Ta dppara 
TOU mueloovTos, olos 7 ba ayetv Tas Xéipas. 
apevTos 6 THY AaPny Exeivov Kal elTrovTos: 
* Adxvets, @ Aree Biddn, cad dmep at yuvaixes,” 
* Our ae ele, “ aX’ @S ot A€ovTEs.” 

"Ere dé pix pos @y émavev dat parydnrous ev T@ 
CTEVOTO, Tis bé Boras KaOnnovans els auTov 
Gpaka poptiov ernet. mp@rov pev oop éxéheve 
meptpetvar TOV ayovTa TO fedyos: UTETLTTE yap 
7 Born Th Tapoo@ This apakns: a metOouévou be 
be ary potKiay, GAN €mrayovTos, of ev aot maides 
bérXov, o 08 "Ad«eBeddys KaTaBarov emt Toma 
™ po TOU Cevryous Kal Tapateivas éauTon, éxéhewev 
OUTWS, EL Aovherau, SueEenGeiy, Gare Tov ev 
avOpwrov d avaxpovoat To Cedryos ériow deicavta, 
tous 3 iSovras ext Nayfvat kal peta Bons ovp- 
Spapetv T pos auTov. 

"Ezrel S€ eis TO pavd dvew He, Tots pev aAXOLS 
UmnKove Sidackarors EmLeLKeas, To 8 avanety 
epevyev WS _ayevves Kat avedevde pov: TAHT pov 
pev yap kal AUpas xXphoww ovdey OUTE TY MATOS 
ovTe popdns édAEev0épw mpeTovans SuapGeiperv, 
avrous bé puoavros avOp@trou oropare Kal TOUS 
cubes a ay mavy pores Sraryvevat TO TpoTwroD, 
Ere O€ THY pev Avpay TO Xpopevep ouppdeyye- 
cBat Kat ouvacety, Tov avnov emia ropicery Kal 
amropparrety éxactov THY Te hwvny Kal TOV 
Norvyov aarpovpevov. - Atheitwoap ov, én, 
“@nBaiwv taides: ov yap ioact dtaréyecOar: 
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of preéminence. This is clearfrom the stories recorded 
of his boyhood. 

He was once hard pressed in wrestling, and to save 
himself from getting a fall, set his teeth in his oppo- 
nent’s arms, where they clutched him, and was like 
to have bitten through them. His adversary, letting 
go his hold, cried : “You bite, Alcibiades, as women 
do!” “Not I,” said Alcibiades, “ but as lions do. ”’ 

While still a small boy, he was playing knuckle- 
bones in the narrow street, and just as it was his 
turn to throw, a heavy-laden waggon came along. In 
the first place, he bade the driver halt, since his cast 
lay right in the path of the waggon. The driver, 
however, was a boorish fellow, and paid no heed to 
him, but drove his team along. Whereupon, while 
the other boys scattered out of the way, Alcibiades 
threw himself flat on his face in front of the team, 
stretched himself out at full length, and bade the 
driver go on if he pleased. At this the fellow pulled 
up his beasts sharply, in terror; the spectators, 
too, were affrighted, and ran with shouts to help 
the boy. 

At school, he usually paid due heed to his teachers, 
but he refused to play the flute, holding it to be an 
ignoble and illiberal thing. The use of the plectrum 
and the lyre, he argued, wrought no havoc with the 
bearing and appearance which were becoming to a 
gentleman ; but let a man go to blowing on a flute, 
and even his own kinsmen could scarcely recognize 
his features. Moreover, the lyre blended its tones 
with the voice or song of its master; whereas the 
flute closed and barricaded the mouth, robbing its 
master both of voice and speech. “ Flutes, then,”’ 
said he, “for the sons of Thebes; they know not 
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nyty dé Tots "AOnvaiots, @s of Tatépes A€yovowy, 
a (a) , 
apynyéres “AOnvad kal matp@os *AToAN@v EaTiv, 
@v y pev éppirpe Tov avrAov, o 6 Kal Tov avANTHY 
ges ” a , 4 \ 4 
éEéSerpev.” totadta mraifov dua Kat otrovdalov 
e 3 Ul e , A , 9 / 
o ’AdKtBiddns avrov Te TOU padnpatos atrécTnoE 
kal tous dAdovs. Taxv yap SiAAOe AOyos eis 
TovS Tatas ws ev Toray Oo “ArKiBradys BdedUT- 
TOLTO THY avANTLKHY Kal yAEvdloL Tos pavOar- 
ovras. S0ev éférece xopidn Tov énevdepwv 
Star ptBav Kal mpoernraKiaOn TavTadmacw o 
avNos. 

III. ’Ev 8 tats "Avrupavros AosBopiars yeypar- 
tat 6Tt Tais av, éK THs oixias amédpa pos 
Anpoxpdtn tia tov épactav: BovAropmévov 

2 \ ? / 9 i A ? 
avtov amroxnpuTteyv Apidpovos, Ilepexrys ovn 
¥ ? , ? A / e / “ ‘ 
elacev, eim@y €t ev TeOvyeen, MERE [LG bea TO 
Knpuypa davetodar mpotepoy, et S€ cas éoTty, 
W ? n \ \ / ” e 
&owotov avtT@ tov AoTrov Biov écecOar Kal ore 
TOY akoNovOovvTaY Ta KTeiverey ev TH BPRup- 

/ / 4 , b \ , 
tlov madaliotpa EvAw matakas. adda TovTOLS 
pev ovn akvoy icws TmiaTevev, & ye AoLtdopeta bai 
Tis avT@ de &yOpav oporoyar cizrev. 

IV. "Hén S€ toddav Kal yevvaiwy daépo.to- 
pévov Kal mepteTovTwy, ot ev AAdAoL KaTadaveis 
joav THv AauTpOTNTA THs Bpas exmewAnypévor 
kal Oeparevovtes, o 5& Ywxpdtovs Epws péya 

* Athene threw away the flute because she saw her puffed 
and swollen cheeks reflected in the water of a spring. 


Marsyas the satyr was vanquished by Apollo in a musical 
contest, and was flayed alive. 
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how to converse. But we Athenians, as our fathers 
say, have Athene for foundress and Apollo for patron, 
one of whom cast the flute away in disgust, and the 
other flayed the presumptuous flute-player.’’! Thus, 
half in jest and half in earnest, Alcibiades emanci- 
pated himself from this discipline, and the rest of the 
boys as well. For word soon made its way to them 
that Alcibiades loathed the art of flute-playing and 
scoffed at its disciples, and rightly, too. Wherefore 
the flute was dropped entirely from the programme 
of a liberal education and was altogether despised. 

III. Among the calumnies which Antiphon ? heaps 
upon him it is recorded that, when he was a boy, he 
ran away from home to Democrates, one of his 
lovers, and that Ariphron was all for having him 
proclaimed by town crier as a castaway. But Pericles 
would not suffer it. ‘If he is dead,’’ said he, “we 
shall know it only a day the sooner for the 
proclamation ; whereas, if he is alive, he will, in 
consequence of it, be as good as dead for the rest of 
his life.’ Antiphon says also that with a blow of 
his stick he slew one of his attendants in the 
palaestra of Sibyrtius. But these things are perhaps 
unworthy of belief, coming as they do from one who 
admits that he hated Alcibiades, and abused him 
accordingly. 

IV. It was not long before many men of high 
birth clustered about him and paid him their atten- 
tions. Most of them were plainly smitten with his 
brilliant youthful beauty and fondly courted him. 
But it was the love which Socrates had for him that 

2 An abusive oration of Antiphon the Rhamnusian against 


Alcibiades, cited in Athenaeus, p. 525b, was probably a 
fabrication and falsely attributed to him. It is not extant. 
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papTuplov HY THs aperns Kal edpulas Tod tratdos, 
hv éudawopéevny TO eldee kai Stadraprroveav 
? a 4 \ \ a \ 3 gs 
évopav, poBovpevos b€é Tov TODTOY Kal TO akiwpma 
Kal Tov TpoKaTadapBdvovta Koraxkelats Kal xXa- 
prow aortav Kal Eévwv Kal cuppdyov dydov, olos 
Vv apvverv Kal i) Teptopay ws huTov év avOet Tov 
oixelov Kaptrov atroBdadXov Kal dtadOeipov. ov- 
déva yap 7 TUYN Teptécyev EEWOeY Kal Trepréppake 
Tois Aeyouévors ayabots TocovTov wat’ ATpwToV 
e ‘ , / , ? / 
bo dirocodias yevéoOat, Kal Adyots aTpoaLTOV 
, N 4 e > 4 
jwappynotav Kal dnypov éxovow: ws “ArdxiBiddys 
evOds €& dpyfs Oputropevos cal atroxderdpevos 
To THY TMpos yapw e€outdovyTwWY EicaKodaaL 
Tov vouletobvTos Kal wadevoytos, Guws Um ev- 

4 \ 
duias éyvapice LwKpatn Kal TpocjKato, Svacyov 

\ , 9 50 3 , \ de 
Tovs TAovatous Kal évdoEous epactds. Tayu de 

4 
Tmounodpevos auvyiOn, Kal rOywV aKoVaas OvY 
7) A v 5 ? a Q 4 Oe Xx 
noovny avavdpov épactov Onpevoytos, ovde pidy- 

/ , a“ bd > 3% 27 
patwyv Kal yravoews TpocattovvTos, GNX €dey- 
yovTos TO cabpov Ths uxis abrov Kal mrelodvros 
TOV KEVvOV Kal avontoy Tidgor, 

“a 4 f 

"Extn aréxtwp Sovdos ws KALvas TTEpov. 

\ \ \ lA e 4 a a 
kal TO péev Yoxpdtovs Hyjoato wpaypa T@ ovte 
Gedy smrnpeciav eis véwy émipéderay eivat Kal 

: a 3 \ e “A 4 
cwrnpiay Katappovav & avtos éavtod, Javpalov 
a n A J, 9 , 
& éxelvov, ayarrav 5é thv diroppocvryy, aia xuvo- 
v 
pevos Se thy apetnv, éhdvOavev eidwrov Epwros, 
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bore strong testimony to the boy’s native excellence 
and good parts. These Socrates saw radiantly 
manifest in his outward person, and, fearful of the 
influence upon him of wealth and rank and the 
throng of citizens, foreigners and allies who sought 
to preémpt his affections by flattery and favour, he 
was fain to protect him, and not suffer such a fair 
flowering plant to cast its native fruit to perdition. 
For there is no man whom Fortune so envelops and 
compasses about with the so-called good things of 
life that he cannot be reached by the bold and 
caustic reasonings of philosophy, and pierced to the 
heart. And so it was that Alcibiades, although he 
was pampered from the very first, and was prevented 
by the companions who sought only to please him 
from giving ear to one who would instruct and 
train him, nevertheless, through the goodness of his 
parts, at last saw all that was in Socrates, and clave 
to him, putting away his rich and famous lovers. 
And speedily, from choosing such an associate, and 
giving ear to the words of a lover who was in the 
chase for no unmanly pleasures, and begged no 
kisses and embraces, but sought to expose the weak- 
ness of his soul and rebuke his vain and foolish 
pride, 

“He crouched, though warrior bird, like slave, with 

drooping wings.” ! 


And he came to think that the work of Socrates 
was really a kind of provision of the gods for the 
care and salvation of youth. Thus, by despising 
himself, admiring his friend, loving that friend’s 
kindly solicitude and revering his excellence, he 


1 The iambic trimeter is of unknown authorship. 
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insensibly acquired an “image of love,’ as Plato 
says,! “to match love,” and all were amazed to see 
him eating, exercising, and tenting with Socrates,? 
while he was harsh and stubborn with the rest of 
his lovers. Some of these he actually treated with 
the greatest insolence, as, for example, Anytus, the 
son of Anthemion. =e 

This man was a lover of his, who, entertain- 
ing some friends, asked Alcibiades also to the 
dinner. Alcibiades declined the invitation, but 
after having drunk deep at home with some friends, 
went in revel rout to the house of Anytus, took his 
stand at the door of the men’s chamber, and, 
observing the tables full of gold and silver beakers, 
ordered his slaves to take half of them and carry 
them home for him. He did not deign to go in, but 
played this prank and was off. The guests were 
naturally indignant, and declared that Alcibiades 
had treated Anytus with gross and overweening 
insolence. “Not so,’ said Anytus, “but with 
moderation and kindness; he might have taken all 
there were: he has left us half.” 

V. He treated the rest of his lovers also 
after this fashion. There was one man, however, 
a resident alien, as they say, and not possessed of 
much, who sold all that he had, and brought the 
hundred staters which he got for it to Alcibiades, 
begging him to accept them. Alcibiades burst out 
laughing with delight at this, and invited the man 
to dinner. After feasting him and showing him 
every kindness, he gave him back his gold, and 
charged him on the morrow to compete with the 
farmers of the public revenues and outbid them all. 


1 Phaedrus, p. 255. 2 Cf. Plato, Symposium, p. 219 e. 
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The man protested, because the purchase demanded 
a capital of many talents ; but Alcibiades threatened 
to have him scourged if he did not do it, because he 
cherished some private grudge against the ordinary 
contractors. In the morning, accordingly, the alien 
went into the market place and increased the usual 
bid for the public lands by a talent. The contractors 
clustered angrily about him and bade him name his 
surety, supposing that he could find none. The man 
was confounded and began to draw back, when 
Alcibiades, standing afar off, cried to the magistrates : 
« Put my name down; he is a friend of mine; I will 
be his surety.” When the contractors heard this, 
they were at their wit’s end, for they were in the 
habit of paying what they owed on a first purchase 
with the profits of a second, and saw no way out of 
their difficulty. Accordingly, they besought the 
man to withdraw his bid, and offered him money so 
to do; but Alcibiades would not suffer him to take 
less than a talent. On their offering the man the 
talent, he bade him take it and withdraw. To this 
lover he was of service in such a way. 

VI. But the love of Socrates, though it had many 
powerful rivals, somehow mastered Alcibiades. For 
he was of good natural parts, and the words of his 
teacher took hold of him and wrung his heart and 
brought tears to his eyes. But sometimes he would 
surrender himself to the flatterers who tempted him 
with many pleasures, and slip away from Socrates, 
and suffer himself to be actually hunted down by 
him like a runaway slave. And yet he feared and 
reverenced Socrates alone, and despised the rest of 
his lovers. 

f It was Cleanthes who said that any one béloved of 
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him must be “downed,” as wrestlers say, by the 
- ears alone, though offering to rival lovers many 
other “holds” which he himself would scorn to 
take,— meaning the various lusts of the body. And 
Alcibiades was certainly prone to be led away into 
pleasure. That “lawless self-indulgence ” of his, of 
which Thucydides speaks,! leads one to suspect this. 
However, it was rather his love of distinction and 
love of fame to which his corrupters appealed, and 
thereby plunged him all too soon into ways of pre- 
sumptuous scheming, persuading him that he had 
only to enter public life, and he would straightway 
cast into total eclipse the ordinary generals and 
public leaders, and not only that, he would even 
surpass Pericles in power and reputation among the 
Hellenes. Accordingly, just as iron, which has been 
- softened in the fire, is hardened again by cold water, 
and has its particles compacted together, so 

Alcibiades, whenever Socrates found him filled with 

vanity and wantonness, was reduced to shape by the 

Master’s discourse, and rendered humble and cautious. 

He learned how great were his deficiencies and how 

incomplete his excellence. 

< VII. Once, as he was getting on past boyhood, he 
accosted a school-teacher, and asked him for a book 

of Homer. The teacher replied that h¢ had nothing 

of Homer’s, whereupon Alcibiades fetched him a 

blow with his fist, and went his way. Another 

teacher said he had a Homer which he had corrected 

himself. ‘ What!” said Alcibiades, “are you teach- 

ing boys to read’ when you are competent to edit 

Homer? You should be training young men.” 
He once wished to see Pericles, and went to his 


1 vi. 15, 4. 
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house. But he was told that Pericles could not see 
him; he was studying how to render his accounts to 
the Athenians. ‘“ Were it not better for him,” said 
Alcibiades, as he went away, “to study how not to 
render his accounts to the Athenians? ”’ 

While still a stripling, he served as a soldier in the 
campaign of Potidaea,} and had Socrates for his tent- | 
mate and comrade in action. A fierce battle took 
place, wherein both of them distinguished them- 
selves; but when Alcibiades fell wounded, it was 
Socrates who stood over him and defended him, and 
with the most conspicuous bravery saved him, armour 
and all. The prize of valour fell to Socrates, of 
course, on the justest calculation ; but the generals, 
owing to the high position of Alcibiades, were 
manifestly anxious to give him the glory of it. 
Socrates, therefore, wishing to increase his pupil’s 
honourable ambitions, led all the rest in bearing 
witness to his bravery, and in begging that the 
crown and the suit of armour be given to him. 

On another occasion, in the rout of the Athenians 
which followed the battle of Delium,? Alcibiades, on 
horseback, saw Socrates retreating on foot with a 
small company, and would not pass him by, but rode 
by his side and defended him, though the enemy 
were pressing them hard and slaying many. This, 
however, was a later incident. 

VIII. He once gave Hipponicus a blow with his fist 
—Hipponicus, the father of Callias, a man of great 
reputation and influence owing to his wealth and 
family—not that he had any quarrel with him, or 
was a prey to anger, but simply for the joke of the 


1 482-431 B.c. Cf. chapter iv. 4. 
® 424 B.c. Cf. Plato, Symposium, p. 221 a. 
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_ thing, on a wager with some companions. The 
wanton deed was soon noised about the city, and 
everybody was indignant, as was natural. Early the 
next morning Alcibiades went to the house of 
Hipponicus, knocked at his door, and on being shown 
into his presence, laid off the cloak he wore and bade 
Hipponicus scourge and chastise him as he would. 
But Hipponicus put away his wrath and forgave him, 
and afterwards gave him his daughter Hipparete to 
wife. 

Some say, however, that it was not Hipponicus, 
but Callias, his son, who gave Hipparete to Alcibiades, 
with a dowry of ten talents; and that afterwards, 
when she became a mother, Alcibiades exacted other 
ten talents besides, on the plea that this was the 
agreement, should children be born. And Callias 
was so afraid of the scheming of Alcibiades to get 
his wealth, that he made public proffer to the people 
of his property and house in case it should befall him 
to die without lineal heirs. 

Hipparete was a decorous and affectionate wife, 
but being distressed because her husband would 
consort with courtezans, native and foreign, she left 
his house and went to live with her brother. 
Alcibiades did not mind this, but continued his 
wanton ways, and so she had to put in her plea for 
divorce to the magistrate, and that not by proxy, 

\put in her own person. On her appearing publicly 

o do this, as the law required, Alcibiades came up and 
seized her and carried her off home with him through 
the market place, no man daring to oppose him or 
take her from him. She lived with him, moreover, 
until her death, but she died shortly after this, when 
Alcibiades was on a voyage to Ephesus. 
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Such violence as this was not thought lawless or 
cruel at all. Indeed, the law prescribes that the 
wife who would separate from her husband shall go 
to court in person, to this very end, it would seem, 
that the husband may have a chance to meet and 
gain possession of her. 

IX. Possessing a dog of wonderful size and beauty, 
which had cost him seventy minas,! he had its tail 
cut off, and a beautiful tail it was, too. His comrades 
chid him for this, and declared that everybody was 
furious about the dog and abusive of its owner. 
But Alcibiades burst out laughing and said: “That’s 
just what I want; I want Athens to talk about this, 
that it may say nothing worse about me.” 

X. His first entrance into public life, they say, 
was connected with a contribution of money to the 
state, and was not of design. He was passing by 
when the Athenians were applauding in their 
assembly, and asked the reason for the applause. 
On being told that a contribution of money to the 
state was going on, he went forward to the bema and 
made a contribution himself. The crowd clapped 
their hands and shouted for joy—so much so that 
Alcibiades forgot all about the quail which he was 
carrying in his cloak, and the bird flew away in a 
fright. Thereupon the Athenians shouted all the 
more, and many of them sprang to help him hunt 
the bird. The one who caught it and gave it back 
to him was Antiochus, the sea captain, who be- 
came in consequence a great favourite with Al- 
cibiades.? | 

Though great doors to public service were opened 


1 J.e. 7000 drachmas, or frances. 
2 Cf. chapter xxxv. 4-6. 
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to him by his birth, his wealth, and his personal 
bravery in battle; and though he had many friends 
and followers, he thought that nothing should give 
him more influence with the people than the charm 
of his discourse. And that he was a powerful 
speaker, not only do the comic poets testify, but 
also the most powerful of orators himself,! who says, 
in his speech “ Against Meidias,” that Alcibiades 
was a most able speaker in addition to his other 
gifts. And if we are to trust Theophrastus, the 
most versatile and learned of the philosophers, 
Alcibiades was of all men the most capable of 
discovering and understanding what was required in 
a given case. But since he strove to find not only 
the proper thing to say, but also the proper words 
and phrases in which to say it; and since in this last 
regard he was not a man of large resources, he 
would often stumble in the midst of his speech, 
come to a stop, and pause a while, a particular 
phrase eluding him. Then he would resume, and 
proceed with all the caution in the world. 

XI. His breeds of horses were famous the world 
over, and so was the number of his racing-chariots. 
No one else ever entered seven of these at the 
Olympic games—neither commoner nor king—but 
he alone. And his coming off first, second, and 
fourth victor (as Thucydides says?; third, accord- 
ing to Euripides), transcends in the splendour of 
its renown all that ambition can aspire to in this 
field. The ode of Euripides® to which I refer runs 
thus :—- 

1 Demosthenes, Ayainst Meidias, § 145. 

2 In a speech of Alcibiades, vi. 16. 2. 


$ An Epinikion, or hymn of victory, like the extant odes 
of Pindar, 
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Bergk (Poet. Lyr. Gr. ii. 4p. 266) : Bis orepOevr’ érala «dpune 
Body (Bekker, Boar). 
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“ Thee will I sing, O child of Cleinias ; 

A fair thing is victory, but fairest is what no other 
Hellene has achieved, 

To run first, and second, and third in the contest 
of racing-chariots, 

And to come off unwearied, and, wreathed with 
the olive of Zeus, 

To furnish theme for herald’s proclamation.” 


XII. Moreover, this splendour of his at Olympia 
was made even more conspicuous by the emulous 
rivalry of the cities in his behalf. The Ephesians 
equipped him with a tent of magnificent adornment ; 
the Chians furnished him with provender for his 
horses and with innumerable animals for sacrifice ; 
the Lesbians with wine and other provisions for his 
unstinted entertainment of the multitude. However, 
a grave calumny—or malpractice on his part— 
connected with this rivalry was even more in the 
mouths of men. 

It is said, namely, that there was at Athens one 
Diomedes, a reputable man, a friend of Alcibiades, 
and eagerly desirous of winning a victory at Olympia. 
He learned that there was a racing-chariot at Argos 
which was the property of that city, and knowing 
that Alcibiades had many friends and was very 
influential there, got him to buy the chariot. 
Alcibiades bought it for his friend, and then entered 
it in the racing lists as his own, bidding Diomedes 
go hang. Diomedes was full of indignation, and 
called on gods and men to witness his wrongs. It 
appears also that a law-suit arose over this matter, 
and a speech was written by Isocrates! for the son of 


1 Oration xvi., De bigia. 
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Alcibiades “Concerning the Team of Horses.” In 
this speech, however, it is Tisias, not Diomedes, who 
is the plaintiff. | 

XIII. On entering public life, though still a mere 
stripling, he immediately humbled all the other 
popular leaders except Phaeax, the son of Erasi- 
stratus, and Nicias, the son of Niceratus, These 
men made him fight hard for what-he won. Nicias 
was already of mature years, and had the reputation 
of being a most excellent general; but Phaeax, like 
himself, was just beginning his career, and, though 
of illustrious parentage, was inferior to him in other 
ways, and particularly as a public speaker. He 
seemed affable and winning in private conversation 
rather than capable of conducting public debates. 
In fact, he was, as Eupolis says,} 


“A prince of talkers, but in speaking most in- 
capable.” 


And there is extant a certain speech written by 
Phaeax? “ Against Alcibiades,’ wherein, among 
other things, it is written that the city’s numerous 
ceremonial utensils of gold and silver were all used 
by Alcibiades at his regular table as though they 
were his own. 

Now there was a certain Hyperbolus, of the deme 
Perithoedae, whom Thucydides mentions ® as a base 
fellow, and who afforded all the comic poets, without 
any exception, constant material for jokes in their 
plays. But he was unmoved by abuse, and insensible 


1 In his Demes (Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 281). 

2 This has come down to us among the orations of 
Andocides (Or. iv.). It is clearly a fictitious speech, put by 
its unknown author into the mouth of Phaeax (cf. §§ 2 and 41). 

3 viii. 73, 3. 
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to it, owing to his contempt of public opinion. 
This feeling some call courage and valour, but it is 
really mere shamelessness and folly. No one liked 
him, but the people often made use of him when 
they were eager to besmirch and calumniate men of 
rank and station. Accordingly, at the time of which 
I speak, persuaded by this man, they were about to 
exercise the vote of ostracism, by which they cripple 
and banish whatever man from time to time may have 
too much reputation and influence in the city to 
please them, assuaging thus their envy rather than 
their fear. When it was clear that the ostracism would 
fall on one of three men—Phaeax, Alcibiades, or 
Nicias—Alcibiades had a conference with Nicias, 
united their two parties into one and turned the 
vote of ostracism upon Hyperbolus. 

Some say, however, that it was not Nicias, but 
Phaeax, with whom Alcibiades had the conference 
which resulted in winning over that leader’s party 
and banishing Hyperbolus, who could have had no 
inkling of his fate. For no worthless or disreputable 
fellow had ever before fallen under this condemna- 
tion of ostracism. As Plato, the comic poet, has 
somewhere said, in speaking of Hyperbolus, 


“* And yet he suffered worthy fate for men of old ; 
A fate unworthy though of him and of his brands. 
For such as he the ostrakon was ne’er devised.”’ 


However, the facts which have been ascertained 
about this case have been stated more at length 
elsewhere.! 
XIV. Alcibiades was sore distressed to see Nicias 
no less admired by his enemies than honoured by 
1 Cf. Nicias, xi. 
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his fellow-citizens. For although Alcibiades was 
resident consul for the Lacedaemonians at Athens, | 
and had ministered to their men who had been 
taken prisoners at Pylos,! still, they felt that it was 
chiefly due to Nicias that they had obtained peace 
and the final surrender of those men, and so they 
lavished their regard upon him. And Hellenes 
everywhere said that it was Pericles who had 
plunged them into war, but Nicias who had delivered 
them out of it, and most men called the peace the 
“* Peace of Nicias.”’2 Alcibiades was therefore dis- 
tressed beyond measure, and in his envy planned a 
violation of the solemn treaty. To begin with, he 
saw that the Argives hated and feared the Spartans 
and sought to be rid of them. So he secretly held 
out hopes to them of an alliance with Athens, and 
encouraged them, by conferences with the chief 
men of their popular party, not to fear nor yield to 
the Lacedaemonians, but to look to Athens and 
await her action, since she was now all but repentant, 
and desirous of abandoning the peace which she had 
made with Sparta. 

And again, when the Lacedaemonians made a 
separate alliance with the Boeotians, and delivered 
up Panactum to the Athenians not intact, as they 
were bound to do by the treaty, but dismantled, he 
took advantage of the Athenians’ wrath at this to 
embitter them yet more. He raised a tumult in the 
as y against Nittas, and slandered him with 
accusations all too plausible. Nicias himself, he said, 
when he was general, had refused to capture the 
enemys men who were cut off on the island of 

1 In 425 p.c. Cf. Nicias, vii-viii. 
2 Ratified in 421 B.c. Cf. Nicias, ix. 
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Sphacteria, and when others had captured them, he 
had released and given them back to the Lacedae- 
monians, whose fayeur he sought; and then he did 
not persuade thoseSsame Lacedaemonians, tried friend 
of theirs as he was, not to make separate alliance 
with the Boeotians or even with the Corinthians, 
and yet whenever any Hellenes wished to be friends 
and allies of Athens, he tried to prevent it, unless it 
were the good pleasure of the Lacedaemonians. 
Nicias was reduced to great straits by all this, but 
just then, by rare good fortune as it were, an 
embassy came from Sparta, with reasonable proposals 
to begin on, and with assurances that they came 
with full powers to adopt any additional terms that 
were conciliatory and just. The council received 
them favourably, and the people were to hold an 
assembly on the following day for their reception. 
But Alcibiades feared a peaceful outcome, and 
managed to secure a private conference with the 
embassy. When they were convened he said to 
them: “What is the matter with you, men of 
Sparta? Why are you blind to the fact that the 
council is always moderate and courteous towards 
those who have dealings with it, while the people’s 
assembly is haughty and has great ambitions? If 
you say to them that you are come with un- 
limited powers, they will lay their commands and 
compulsions upon you without any feeling. Come 
now, put away such simplicity as this, and if you 
wish to get moderate terms from the Athenians, and 
to suffer no compulsion at their hands which you 
cannot yourselves approve, then discuss with them 
what would be a just settlement of your case, 
assuring them that you have not full powers to act. 
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I will codperate with you, out of my regard for the 
Lacedaemonians.” After this speech he gave them 
his oath, and so seduced them wholly away from the 
influence of Nicias. They trusted him implicitly, 
admired his cleverness and sagacity, and thought 
him no ordinary man. 

On the following day the people convened in — 
assembly, and the embassy was introduced to 
them. On being asked by Alcibiades, in the most 
courteous tone, with what powers they had come, 
_ they replied that they were not come with full and 
independent powers. At once, then, Alcibiades 
assailed them with angry shouts, as though he were 
the injured party, not they, calling them faithless 
and fickle men, who were come on no sound errand 
whatever. The council was indignant, the assembly 
was enraged, and Nicias was filled with consternation 
and shame at the men’s change of front. He was 
unaware of the deceitful trick which had been 
played upon him.! 

XV. After this fiasco on the part of the Lace- 
daemonians, Alcibiades was appointed general, and 
straightway brought the Argives, Mantineans, and 
Eleans into alliance with Athens.2 The manner of 
this achievement of his no one approved, but the 
effect of it was great. It divided and agitated 
almost all Peloponnesus; it arrayed against the 
Lacedaemonians at Mantinea® so many warlike 
shields upon a single day; it set at farthest 
remove from Athens the struggle, with all its risks, 
in which, when the Lacedaemonians conquered, 
their victory brought them no great advantage, 


1 This parliamentary trick of Alcibiades is related also in 
Nicias, chapter x. 2 420 B.c. 3 418 B.C. 
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whereas, had they been defeated, the very existence 
of Sparta would have been at stake. 

After this battle of Mantinea, the oligarchs of 
Argos, “ The Thousand,” set out at once to depose 
the popular party and make the city subject to 
themselves; and the Lacedaemonians came and 
deposed the democracy. But the populace took up 
arms again and got the upper hand. Then 
Alcibiades came and made the people’s victory 
secure. He also persuaded them to run long walls 
down to the sea, and so to attach their city completely 
to the naval dominion of Athens. He actually 
brought carpenters and masons from Athens, and 
displayed all manner of zeal, thus winning favour 
and power for himself no less than for his city. In 
like manner he persuaded the people of Patrae to 
attach their city to the sea by long walls.2. There-— 
upon some one said to the Patrensians: “ Athens 
will swallow you up!” “Perhaps so,’ said 
Alcibiades, “ but you will go slowly, and feet first ; 
whereas Sparta will swallow you head first, and at 
one gulp.” 

However, he counselled the Athenians to assert 
dominion on land also, and to maintain in very deed 
the oath regularly propounded to their young 
warriors in the sanctuary of Agraulus. They take 
oath that they will regard wheat, barley, the vine, 
and the olive as the natural boundaries of Attica, 
and they are thus trained to consider as their own 
all the habitable and fruitful earth. 

XVI. But all this statecraft and eloquence and 
lofty purpose and cleverness was attended with 
great luxuriousness of life, with wanton drunken- 


1 417 B.c. 2 419 Bc. 
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ness and lewdness, with effeminacy in dress,—he 
would trail long purple robes through the market 
place,—and with prodigal expenditures. He would 
have the decks of his triremes cut away that he 
might sleep more softly, his bedding being slung on 
cords rather than spread on the hard planks. He 
had a golden shield made for himself, bearing no an- 
cestral device, but an Eros armed with a thunderbolt. 
The reputable men of the city looked on all these 
things with loathing and indignation, and feared his 
contemptuous and lawless spirit. They thought such 
conduct as his tyrant-like and monstrous. How the 
common folk felt towards him has been well set 
forth by Aristophanes! in these words :— 


“ It yearns for him, and hates him too, but wants him 


back ;”’ 


and again, veiling a yet greater severity in his 
metaphor :— 


‘¢ A lion is not to be reared within the state ; 
But, once you've reared him up, consult his every 
mood.” 


And indeed, his voluntary contributions of money, 
his support of public exhibitions, his unsurpassed 
munificence towards the city, the glory of his 
ancestry, the power of his eloquence, the comeliness 
and vigor of his person, together with his experience 
and prowess in war, made the Athenians lenient and 
tolerant towards everything else; they were forever 
giving the mildest of names to his transgressions, 
calling them the product of youthful spirits and 
ambition. 
1 Frogs, 1425; 1431-1432. 
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For instance, he once imprisoned the painter 
Agatharchus in his house until he had adorned it 
with paintings for him, and then dismissed his captive 
with a handsome present. And when Taureas was 
supporting a rival exhibition, he gave him a box 
on the ear, so eager was he for the victory. And he 
picked out a woman from among the prisoners ot 
Melos to be his mistress, and reared a son she bore 
him. This was an instance of what they called his 
kindness of heart, but the execution of all the grown 
men of Melos! was chiefly due to him, since he 
supported the decree therefor. 

Aristophon painted Nemea? with Alcibiades seated 

in her arms; whereat the people were delighted, 
and ran in crowds to see the picture. But the elders 
were indignant at this too; they said it smacked 
of tyranny and lawlessness. And it would seem 
that Archestratus, in his verdict on the painting, did 
not go wide of the mark when he said that Hellas 
couldnot endure more than one Alcibiades. 
/ Timon the misanthrope once saw Alcibiades, after 
a successful day, being publicly escorted home 
from the assembly. He did not pass him by nor 
avoid him, as his custom was with others, but met 
him and greeted him, saying: “It’s well you're 
growing so, my child; you'll grow big enough to 
ruin all this rabble.” At this some laughed, and 
some railed, and some gave much heed to the saying. 
So undecided was public opinion about Alcibiades, 
by reason of the unevenness of his nature. 

XVII. On Sicily the Athenians had cast longing 

1 In the summer of 416. Cf. Thue. v. 116, 2-4. 

2 A personification of the district of Nemea, in the games 


of which Alcibiades had been victorious. Cf. Pausanias, 
i. 22, 7, with Frazer’s notes. 
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eyes even while Pericles was living ; and after his 
death they actually tried to lay hands upon it. The 
lesser expeditions which they sent thither from time 
to time, ostensibly for the aid and comfort of their 
allies on the island who were being wronged by the 
Syracusans, they regarded merely as stepping stones 
to the greater expedition of conquest. But the man 
who finally fanned this desire of theirs into flame, 
and persuaded them not to attempt the island any 
more in part and little by little, but to sail thither 
with a great armament and subdue it utterly, was 
Alcibiades; he persuaded the people to have great 
hopes, and he himself had greater aspirations still. 
Such were his hopes that he regarded Sicily as a 
mere beginning, and not, like the rest, as an end of 
the expedition. So while Nicias was trying to divert 
the people from the capture of Syracuse as an 
undertaking too difficult for them, Alcibiades was 
dreaming of Carthage and Libya, and, after winning 
these, of at once encompassing Italy and Pelopon- 
nesus. He almost regarded Sicily as the ways and 
means provided for his greater war. The young men 
were at once carried away on the wings of such 
hopes, and their elders kept recounting in their ears 
many wonderful things about the projected ex- 
pedition. Many were they who sat in the palaestras 
and lounging-places mapping out in the sand the 
shape of Sicily and the position of Libya and 
Carthage.! 

Socrates the philosopher, however, and Meton the 
astrologer, are said to have had no hopes that any 
good would come to the city from this expedition ; 
Socrates, as it is likely, because he got an inkling of 


1 Cf. Nictas, xii. 1-2. 
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the future from the divine guide who was his familiar. 
Meton—whether his fear of the future arose from 
mere calculation or from his use of some sort of 
divination—feigned madness, and seizing a blazing 
torch, was like to have set fire to his own house. Some 
say, however, that Meton made no pretence of 
madness, but actually did burn his house down in 
the night, and then, in the morning, came before the 
people begging and praying that, in view of his 
great calamity, his son might be released from the 
expedition. At any rate, he succeeded in cheating 
his fellow citizens, and obtained his desire.} 

XVIII. Nicias was elected general against his will, 
and he was anxious to avoid the command most of 
all because of his fellow commander. For it had 
seemed to the Athenians that the war would go on 
better if they did not send out Alcibiades unblended, 
but rather tempered his rash daring with the 
prudent forethought of Nicias. As for the third 
general, Lamachus, though advanced in years, he 
was thought, age notwithstanding, to be no less 
fiery than Alcibiades, and quite as fond of taking 
risks in battle. During the deliberations of the 
people on the extent and character of the armament, 
Nicias again tried to oppose their wishes and put a 
stop to the war. But Alcibiades answered all his 
arguments and carried the day, and then Demostratus, 
the orator, formally moved that the generals have 
full and independent powers in the matter of the 
armament and of the whole war.? 

After the people had adopted this motion and all 
things were made ready for the departure of the 
fleet, there were some unpropitious signs and portents, 


1 Cf. Nicias, xiii. 5-6. 2 Cf. Nicius, xii. 3-4. 
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especially in connection with the festival, namely, 
the Adonia. This fell at that time, and little images 
like dead folk carried forth to burial were in many 
places exposed to view by the women, who mimicked 
burial rites, beat their breasts, and sang dirges.! More- 
over, the mutilation of the Hermae, most of which, in 
a single night, had their faces and forms disfigured, 
confounded the hearts of many, even among those 
who usually set small store by such things.1 It was 
said, it is true, that Corinthians had done the deed, 
Syracuse being a colony of theirs, in the hope that 
such portents would check or stop the war. The 
multitude, however, were not moved by this reasoning, 
nor by that of those who thought the affair no 
terrible sign at all, but rather one of the common 
effects of strong wine, when dissolute youth, in 
mere sport, are carried away into wanton acts. They 
looked on the occurrence with wrath and fear, 
thinking it the sign of a bold and dangerous con- 
spiracy. They therefore scrutinized keenly every 
suspicious circumstance, the council and the assembly 
convening for this purpose many times within a few 
days. 

XIX. During this time Androcles, the popular 
leader, produced sundry aliens and slaves who 
accused Alcibiades and his friends of mutilating 
other sacred images, and of making a parody of the 
mysteries of Eleusis in a drunken revel. They said 
that one Theodorus played the part of the Herald, 
Pulytion that of the Torch-bearer, and Alcibiades 
that of the High Priest, and that the rest of his 
companions were there in the réle of initiates, and 
were dubbed Mystae. Such indeed was the purport 


1 Cf. Nicias, xiii. 2, 7. 
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of the impeachment which Thessalus, the son of 
Cimon, brought in to the assembly, impeaching 
Alcibiades for impiety towards the Eleusinian god- 
desses. The people were exasperated, and felt 
bitterly towards Alcibiades, and Androcles, who was 
his mortal enemy, eggedthemon. At first Alcibiades 
was confounded, But perceiving that all the seamen 
and soldiers who were going to sail for Sicily were 
friendly to him, and hearing that the Argive and 
Mantinean men-at-arms, a thousand in number, de- 
clared plainly that it was all because of Alcibiades that 
they were making their long expedition across the 
seas, and that if any wrong should be done him they 
would at once abandon it, he took courage, and 
insisted on an immediate opportunity to defend 
himself before the people. His enemies were now 
in their turn dejected; they feared lest the people 
should be too lenient in their judgement of him 
because they needed him so much. 

Accordingly, they devised that certain orators who 
were not looked upon as enemies of Alcibiades, but 
who really hated him no less than his avowed foes, 
should rise in the assembly and say that it was 
absurd, when a general had been appointed, with full 
powers, over such a vast force, and when his armament 
and allies were all assembled, to destroy his beckoning 
opportunity by casting lots for jurors and measuring 
out time for the case. ‘Nay,’ they said, “let him 
sail now, and Heaven be with him! But when 
the war is over, then let him come and make his 
defence. The laws will be the same then as now.” 
Of course the malice in this postponement did not 
escape Alcibiades. He declared in the assembly 
that it was a terrible misfortune to be sent off at the 
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head of such a vast force with his case still in sus- 
pense, leaving behind him vague accusations and 
slanders ; he ought to be put to death if he did not 
refute them; but if he did refute them and prove 
his innocence, he ought to proceed against the 
enemy without any fear of the public informers at 


\ home. 

\S XX. He could not carry his point, however, but 
was ordered to set sail. So he put to sea? along with 
his fellow generals, having not much fewer than one 
hundred and forty triremes; fifty-one hundred men- 
at-arms; about thirteen hundred archers, slingers, 
and light-armed folk ; and the rest of his equipment to 
correspond. On reaching Italy and taking Rhegium, 
he proposed a plan for the conduct of the war.? 
Nicias opposed it, but Lamachus approved it, and so 
he sailed to Sicily. He secured the allegiance of 
Catana, but accomplished nothing further, since he 
was presently summoned home by the Athenians to 
stand his trial. 

At first, as I have said, sundry vague suspicions 
and calumnies against Alcibiades were advanced by 
aliens and slaves. Afterwards, during his absence, 
his enemies went to work more vigorously. They 
brought the outrage upon the Hermae and upon 
the Eleusinian mysteries under one and the same 
design ; both, they said, were fruits of a conspiracy 
to subvert the government, and so all who were 
accused of any complicity whatsoever therein were 
cast into prison without trial. The people were pro- 
voked with themselves for not bringing Alcibiades to 
trial and judgment at the time on such grave charges, 


1 About the middle of the siunmier of 415 B.c. 
2 Cf, Nicias, xiv. 3. 3 Chapter xix. 1. 
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1% supplied by Coraés and Sint.2; Bekker supplies xa}, 
after Bryan. 
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and any kinsman or friend or comrade of his who 
fell foul of their wrath against him, found them 
exceedingly severe. Thucydides neglected to men- 
tion! the informers by name, but others give their 
names as Diocleides and Teucer. For instance, 
Phrynichus the comic poet ? referred to them thus :-— 


“ Look out too, dearest Hermes, not to get a fall, 
And mar your looks, and so equip with calumny 
Another Diocleides bent on wreaking harm.” 


And the Hermes replies :— 


“I’m on the watch; there’s Teucer, too; I would 
not give 
A prize for tattling to an alien of his guilt.” 


And yet there was nothing sure or steadfast in the 
statements of the informers. One of them, indeed, 
was asked how he recognized the faces of the 
Hermae-defacers, and replied, “ By the light of the 
moon.” This vitiated his whole story, since there 
was no moon at all when the deed was done. 
Sensible men were troubled thereat, but even this 
did not soften the people’s feeling towards the 
slanderous stories. As they had set out to do in the 
beginning, so they continued, haling and casting 
into prison any one who was denounced. 

XXI. Among those thus held in bonds and 
imprisonment for trial was Andocides the orator, 
whom Hellanicus the historian included among the 
descendants of Odysseus. He was held to be a foe 
to popular government, and an oligarch, but what 
most made him suspected of the mutilation of the 


1 Tn vi. 53, 2 2 Kock, Com. Att. Frag. i. p. 385. 
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Hermae, was the tall Hermes which stood near his 
house, a dedication of the Aegeid tribe. This was 
almost the only one among the very few statues of 
like prominence to remain unharmed. For this 
reason it is called to this day the Hermes of Ando- 
cides. Everybody gives it that name, in spite of the 
adverse testimony of its inscription. 

Now it happened that, of all those lying in prison 
with him under the same charge, Andocides became 
most intimate and friendly with a man named 
Timaeus, of less repute than himself, it is true, but 
of great sagacity and daring. This man persuaded 
Andocides to turn state’s evidence against himself 
and a few others. If he confessed,—so the man 
argued,—he would have immunity from punishment 
by decree of the people ; whereas the result of the 
trial, while uncertain in all cases, was most to be 
dreaded in that of influential men like himself. It 
was better to save his life by a false confession of 
crime, than to die a shameful death under a false 
charge of that crime. One who had an eye to the 
general welfare of the community might well 
abandon to their fate a few dubious characters, if he 
could thereby save a multitude of good men from 
the wrath of the people. By such arguments of 
Timaeus, Andocides was at last persuaded to bear 
witness against himself and others. He himself 
received the immunity from punishment which had 
been decreed ; but all those whom he named, 
excepting such as took to flight, were put to death, 
and Andocides added to their number some of his 
own household servants, that he might the better be 
believed. | 

Still, the people did not lay aside all their wrath 
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1 én’ abroy with M@ and Cobet: xpds aibrév. 
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at this point, but rather, now that they were done 
with the Hermae-defacers, as if their passion had 
all the more opportunity to vent itself, they dashed 
like a torrent against Alcibiades, and finally dis- 
patched the Salaminian state-galley to fetch him 
home. They shrewdly gave its officers explicit 
command not to use violence, nor to seize his person, 
but with all moderation of speech to bid him accom- 
pany them home to stand his trial and satisfy the 
people. For they were afraid that their army, in an 
enemy's land, would be full of tumult and mutiny 
at the summons. And Alcibiades might easily have 
effected this had he wished. For the men‘ were 
cast down at his departure, and expected that the 
war, under the conduct of Nicias, would be drawn 
out to a great length by delays and inactivity, now 
that their goad to action had been taken away. 
Lamachus, it is true, was a good soldier and a brave 
man ; but he lacked authority and prestige because 
he was poor. 

XXII. Alcibiades had no sooner sailed away than 
he robbed the Athenians of Messana.! There was a 
party there who were on the point of surrendering 
the city to the Athenians, but Alcibiades knew them, 
and gave the clearest information of their design to 
the friends of Syracuse in the city, and so brought 
the thing to naught. Arrived at Thurii, he left his 
trireme and hid himself so as to escape all quest. 
When some one recognised him and asked, “Can 
you not trust your country, Alcibiades?” “In all 
else,” he said, “ but in the matter of life I wouldn’t 
trust even my own mother not to mistake a black 
for a white ballot when she cast her vote.” And 


1 In September, 415 B.c. 
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when he afterwards heard that the city had con- 
demned him to death, “I'll show them,” he said, 
“ that I’m alive.” 

His impeachment is on record, and runs as follows : 
« Thessalus, son of Cimon, of the deme Laciadae, im- 
peaches Alcibiades, son of Cleinias, of the deme Scam- 
bonidae, for committing crime against the goddesses 
of Eleusis, Demeter and Cora, by mimicking the 
mysteries and showing them forth to his companions 
in his own house, wearing a robe such as the High 
Priest wears when he shows forth the sacred secrets 
to the initiates, and calling himself High Priest, 
Pulytion Torch-bearer, and Theodorus, of the deme 
Phegaea, Herald, and hailing the rest of his com- 
panions as Mystae and Epoptae, contrary to the 
laws and institutions of the Eumolpidae, Heralds, and 
Priests of Eleusis.”” His case went by default, his 
property was confiscated, and besides that, it was 
also decreed that his name should be publicly cursed 
by all priests and priestesses. Theano, the daughter 
of Menon, of the deme Agraule, they say, was the 
only one who refused to obey this decree. She 
declared that she was a praying, not a cursing 
priestess. 

XXIII. When these great judgments and con- 
demnations were passed upon Alcibiades, he was 
tarrying in Argos, for as soon as he had made his 
escape from Thurii, he passed over into Peloponnesus. 
But fearing his foes there, and renouncing his 
country altogether, he sent to the Spartans, de- 
manding immunity and confidence, and promising to 
render them aid and service greater than all the 
harm he had previously done them as an enemy. 
The Spartans granted this request and received him 
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‘ A mountain citadel of Attica, about fourteen miles from 
Athens towards Boectia, commanding the Athenian plain 
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among them. No sooner was he come than he 
zealously brought one thing to pass: they had been 
delaying and postponing assistance to Syracuse ; he 
roused and incited them to send Gylippus thither 
for a commander, and to crush the force which 
Athens had there. A second thing he did was to 
get them to stir up the war against Athens at home; 
and the third, and most important of all, to induce 
them to fortify Deceleia.1 This more than anything 
else wrought ruin and destruction to his native city. 

At Sparta, he was held in high repute publicly, 
and privately was no less admired. The multitude 
was brought under his influence, and was actually 
bewitched, by his assumption of the Spartan mode of 
life. When they saw him with his hair untrimmed, 
taking cold baths, on terms of intimacy with their 
coarse bread, and supping black porridge, they could 
scarcely trust their eyes, and doubted whether such 
a man as he now was had ever had a cook in his 
own house, had even so much as looked upon a per- 
fumer, or endured the touch of Milesian wool. He 
had, as they say, one power which transcended all 
others, and proved an implement of his chase for 
men: that of assimilating and adapting himself to 
the pursuits and lives of others, thereby assuming 
more violent changes than the chameleon. That 
animal, however, as it is said, is utterly unable to 
assume one colour, namely, white; but Alcibiades 
could associate with good and bad alike, and found 
naught that he could not imitate and practice. In 
Sparta, he was all for bodily training, simplicity of 
life, and severity of countenance; in lonia, for 


and the shortest routes to Euboa and Beotia. It was 
occupied by the Spartans in the spring of 413 B.c. 
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1 The first part of the passage in quotation marks is an 
adaptation of an iambic trimeter by some unknown poet, 
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luxurious ease and pleasure ; in Thrace, for drinking 
deep; in Thessaly, for riding hard; and when he 
was thrown with Tissaphernes the satrap, he outdid 
even Persian magnificence in his pomp and lavishness. 
It was not that he could so easily pass entirely from. 
one manner of man to another, nor that he actually 
underwent in every case a change in his real 
character ; but when he saw that his natural manners 
were likely to be annoying to his associates, he was 
quick to assume any counterfeit exterior which 
might in each case be suitable for them. At all 
events, in Sparta, so far as the outside was concerned, 
it was possible to say of him, “‘ No child of Achilles 
he, but Achilles himself,’! such a man as Lycurgus 
trained”; but judging by what he actually felt and 
did, one might have cried with the poet, “Tis the 
selfsame woman still 2!” 

For while Agis the king was away on his campaigns, 
Alcibiades corrupted Timaea his wife, so that she was 
with child by him and made no denial of it. When 
she had given birth to a male child, it was called 
Leotychides in public, but in private the name which 
the boy’s mother whispered to her friends and 
attendants was Alcibiades. Such was the passion 
that possessed the woman. But he, in his mocking 
way, said he had not done this thing for a wanton 
insult, nor at the behest of mere pleasure, but in 
order that descendants of his might be kings of the 
Lacedaemonians. Such being the state of things, 
there were many to tell the tale to Agis, and he be- 
lieved it, more especially owing to the lapse of time. 


which Plutarch uses entire in Morals, p. 51ce. Cf. Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag.” p. 907. 
2 Electra, of Helen, in Kuripides, Orestes, 129. 
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TO Ypova padrdioTta, STL cELa mov yevopévou poBn- 
Deis ékéS pape Tov Jardpouv mapa THs yuvatkos, 
elta Séxa pnvaev ovxéti cuvnrOev avtn, pel ods 
yevouevoy tov Acwtuxidny arépnoev €€ avTov py 
yeyovévat. xal da tovTo THs Bactrelas é£étrecev 
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1 Cf. Lysander, xxii. 4-6. 
2 With these words the two years which had elapsed since 
the flight of Alcibiades (xxii. 1) are passed over, so far as the 
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There had been an earthquake, and he had run in 
terror out of his chamber and the arms of his wife, 
and then for ten months had had no further inter- 
course with her. And since Leotychides had been 
born at the end of this period, Agis declared that he 
was no child of his. For this reason Leotychides 
was afterwards refused the réyal succession.! 

XXIV. After the Athenian disaster in Sicily,? the 
Chians, Lesbians, and Cyzicenes sent embassies at 
the same time to Sparta, to discuss a revolt from 
Athens. But though the Boeotians supported the 
appeal of the Lesbians, and Pharnabazus that of the 
Cyzicenes, the Spartans, under the persuasion of 
Alcibiades/ elected to help the Chians first of all. 
Alcibiades actually set sail in person and brought 
almost all Ionia to revolt, and, in constant association 
with the Lacedaemonian generals, wrought injury to 
the Athenians. But Agis was hostile to him because 
of the wrong he had suffered as a husband, and he 
was also vexed at the repute in which Alcibiades 
stood; for most of the successes won were due to him, 
as report had it. The most influential and ambitious 
of the other Spartans also were already envious and 
tired of him, and soon grew strong enough to induce 
the magistrates at home to send out orders to Ionia 
that he be put to death. 

His stealthy discovery of this put him on his guard, 
and while in all their undertakings he took part with 
the Lacedaemonians, he sedulously avoided coming 
into their hands. Then, resorting to Tissaphernes, 
the King’s satrap, for safety, he was soon first and 
foremost in that grandee’s favour. For his versatility 


Sicilian expedition is concerned. They are covered by the 
narrative of the Nicias (xv.—xxx.). 
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avuTov THs _Sewornros ovK Ov am ods, andra 
caxonOns Kal pidomrovnpos, eOavpatev o SapBapos: 
tais 8é cal’ pepay év TO avaxordter Kal oup- 
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XXV. ‘Amoyvous otv o ’AXKiBiddns Ta TOV 
2rapriaréy Os anicTa, Kal poBovpevos TOV 
“Ay, éxaxovu Kal 61éBarre Tpos TOV Tioapeprny, 
ovK éav BonOety avtois mpodvpos ovde KaTadveL 
TOUS ‘AOnvaious, adda YMox pws Xopnyouvta 
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TEpous Bactret xetponders kal KaTamovous vn 
aGdrAnrwv. o & émeiOero padiws Kxai dfros mv 
ayarav Kat Gavpdlov, jor atroBverecOar Tov 
"ArKiBiddnv éxatépobev vd TaV “EXAnvwYr, TOS 
S , Adnvaious peTapedeo Gar Tots yoodeiar mepl 
avTov KAKOS mao XovTas, ax GecOas dé xaxetvov 
Hon Kal poPeiaar py Twavrdtace THS TOAEWS 
avatpeBeians Ure Aaxedatpoviows yévntat picov- 


PEVOS. 
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and surpassing cleverness were the admiration of the 
Barbarian, who was no straightforward man himself, 
but malicious and fond of evil company. And indeed 
no disposition could resist and no nature escape 
Alcibiades, so full of grace was his daily life and 
conversation. Even those who feared and hated 
him felt a rare and winning charm in his society 
and presence. And thus it was that Tissaphernes, 
though otherwise the most ardent of the Persians in 
his hatred of the Hellenes, so completely surrendered 
to the flatteries of Alcibiades as to outdo him in 
reciprocal flatteries. Indeed, the most beautiful park 
he had, both for its refreshing waters and grateful 
lawns, with resorts and retreats decked out in 
regal and extravagant fashion, he named Alcibiades ; 
everyone always called it by that name. 

XXV. Alcibiades now abandoned the cause of the 
Spartans, since he distrusted them and feared Agis, 
and began to malign and slander them to Tissa- 
phernes. He advised him not to aid them very 
generously, and yet not to put down the Athenians 
completely, but rather by niggardly assistance to 
straiten and gradually wear out both, and so make 
them easy victims for the King when they had weak- 
ened and exhausted each other. Tissaphernes was 
easily persuaded, and all men saw that he loved and 
admired his new adviser, so that Alcibiades was 
looked up to by the Hellenes on both sides, and the 
Athenians repented themselves of the sentence they 
had passed upon him, now that they were suffering 
forit. Alcibiades himself also was presently burdened 
with the fear that if his native city were altogether 
destroyed, he might come into the power of the 
Lacedaemonians, who hated him. 
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At this time! almost all the forces of Athens were 
at Samos. From this island as their naval base of 
operations they were trying to win back some of their 
Tonian allies who had revolted, and were watching 
others who were disaffected. After a fashion they 
still managed to cope with their enemies on the 
sea, but they were afraid of Tissaphernes and of the 
fleet of one hundred and fifty Phoenician triremes 
which was said to be all but at hand; if this once 
came up, no hope of safety was left for their city. 
Alcibiades was aware of this, and sent secret mes- 
sages to the influential Athenians at Samos, in which 
he held out the hope that he might bring Tissaphernes 
over to be their friend. He did not seek, he said, 
the favour of the multitude, nor trust them, but 
rather that of the aristocrats, in case they would 
venture to show themselves men, put a stop to the 
insolence of the people, take the direction of affairs 
into their own hands, and save their cause and city. 

Now the rest of the aristocrats were much inclined 
to Alcibiades. But one of the generals, Phrynichus, 
of the deme Deirades, suspected (what was really 
the case) that Alcibiades had no more use for an 
oligarchy than for a democracy, but merely sought in 
one way or another a recall from exile, and therefore 
inveighed against the people merely to court betimes 
the favour of the aristocrats, and ingratiate himself 
with them. He therefore opposed him. When his 
opinion had been overborne and he was now become 
an open enemy of Alcibiades, he sent a secret mes- 
sage to Astyochus, the enemy’s naval commander, 
bidding him beware of Alcibiades and arrest him, for 
that he was playing a double game. But without his 


1 During the winter of 412-411 B.c. 
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knowing it, it was a case of traitor dealing with traitor. 
For Astyochus was much in awe of Tissaphernes, 
and seeing that Alcibiades had great power with the 
satrap, he disclosed the message of Phrynichus to 
them both. Alcibiades at once sent men to Samos 
to denounce Phrynichus. All the Athenians there 
were incensed and banded themselves together 
against Phrynichus, who, seeing no other escape 
from his predicament, attempted to cure one evil by 
another and a greater. He sent again to Astyochus, 
chiding him indeed for his disclosure of the former 
message, but announcing that he stood ready to de- 
liver into his hands the fleet and army of the 
Athenians. 

However, this treachery of Phrynichus did not 
harm the Athenians at all, because of the fresh 
treachery of Astyochus. This second message of 
Phrynichus also he delivered to Alcibiades. But 
Phrynichus knew all the while that he would do so, 
and expected a second denunciation from Alcibiades. 
So he got the start of him by telling the Athenians 
himself that the enemy were going to attack them, 
and advising them to have their ships manned and 
their camp fortified. The Athenians were busy doing 
this when again a letter came trom Alcibiades bidding 
them beware of Phrynichus, since he had offered to 
betray their fleet to the enemy. This letter they 
disbelieved at the time, supposing that Alcibiades, 
who must know perfectly the equipment and 
purposes of the enemy, had used his knowledge in 
order to calumniate Phrynichus falsely, Afterwards, ! 

1 In the summer of 411 B.c., Phrynichus having been 
deposed from his command at Samos, and showing himself 


an ardent supporter of the revolutionary Four Hundred at 
Athens. 
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however, when Hermon,! one of the frontier guard, 
had smitten. Phrynichus with a dagger and slain him 
in the open. market-place, the Athenians tried the 
case of the dead man, found him guilty of treachery, 
and awarded crowns to Hermon and his accomplices, 
XXVI. But at Samos the friends of Alcibiades 
soon got the upper hand, and sent Peisander to 
Athens to change the form of government. He was 
to encourage the leading men to overthrow the de- 
mocracy and take control of affairs, with the plea 
that on these terms alone would Alcibiades make 
Tissaphernes their friend and ally. This was the 
pretence and this the pretext of those who estab- 
lished the oligarchy at Athens. But as soon as the 
so-called Five Thousand (they were really only four 
hundred) got the power and took control of affairs, 
they at once neglected Alcibiades entirely, and 
waged the war with less vigour, partly because they 
distrusted the citizens, who still looked askance at 
the new form of government, and partly because 
they thought that the Lacedaemonians, who always 
looked with favour on an oligarchy, would be more 
lenient towards them. The popular party in the city 
was constrained by fear to keep quiet, because many 
of those who openly opposed the Four Hundred had 
been slain. But when the army in Samos learned 
what had been done at home, they were enraged, 
and were eager to sail forthwith to the Piraeus, and 
sending for Alcibiades, they appointed him general, 
and bade him lead them in putting down the tyrants. 
An ordinary man, thus suddenly raised to great 


1 The name is wrong, and has crept into the story by an 
error which can be traced. Hermon was ‘‘ commander of the 
frontier guard stationed at Munychia ” (Thue. viii. 92, 5). 
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1 nal roy EAAhororvrov Bekker: ‘EAAhomovtov. 
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power by the favour of the multitude, would have 
been full of complaisance, thinking that he must at 
once gratify them in all things and oppose them in 
nothing, since they had made him, instead of a 
wandering exile, leader and general of such a fleet 
and of so large an armed force. But Alcibiades, as 
became a great leader, felt that he must oppose them 
in their career of blind fury, and prevented them from 
making a fatal mistake. Therefore in this instance, 
at least, he was the manifest salvation of the city. 
For had they sailed off home, their enemies might at 
once have occupied all Ionia, the Hellespont without 
a battle, and the islands, while Athenians were 
fighting Athenians and making their own city the 
seat of war. Such a war Alcibiades, more than any 
other one man, prevented, not only persuading and 
instructing the multitude together, but also, taking 
them man by man, supplicating some and constraining 
others. He had a helper, too, in Thrasybulus of 
Steiris| who went along with him and did the 
shouting ; for he had, it is said, the biggest voice of 
all the Athenians. 

A second honourable proceeding of Alcibiades 
was his promising to bring over to their side the 
Phoenician ships which the King had sent out and 
the Lacedaemonians were expecting,—or at least to 
see that those expectations were not realized,—and 
his sailing off swiftly on this errand. The ships 
were actually seen off Aspendus, but Tissaphernes 
did not bring them up, and thereby played the 
Lacedaemonians false. Alcibiades, however, was 


1 This illustrious commander, the son of Lycus, is to be 
distinguished from Thrasybulus, the son of Thraso (chapter 
xxxvi. 1). 
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credited with this diversion of the ships by both 
parties, and especially by the Lacedaemonians. The 
charge was that he instructed the Barbarian to 
suffer the Hellenes to destroy one another. For it 
was perfectly clear that the side to which such a 
naval force attached itself would rob the other 
altogether of the control of the sea. 

XXVII. After this the Four Hundred were over- 
thrown,! the friends of Alcibiades now zealously 
assisting the party of the people. Then the city 
willingly ordered Alcibiades to come back home. 
But he thought he must not return with empty 
hands and without achievement, through the pity 
and favour of the multitude, but rather in a blaze of 
glory. So, to begin with, he set sail with a small 
fleet from Samos and cruised off Cnidus and Cos. 
There he heard that Mindarus the Spartan admiral 
had sailed off to the Hellespont with his entire 
fleet, followed by the Athenians, and so he hastened 
to the assistance of their generals. By chance he 
came up, with his eighteen triremes, at just that 
critical point when both parties, having joined 
battle with all their ships off Abydos, and sharing 
almost equally in victory and defeat until evening, 
were locked ina great struggle. The appearance 
of Alcibiades inspired both sides with a false opinion 
of his coming : the enemy were emboldened and the 
Athenians were confounded. But he quickly hoisted 
Athenian colours on his flagship and darted straight 
upon the victorious and pursuing Peloponnesians. 
Routing them, he drove them to land, and following 
hard after them, rammed and shattered their ships. 


1 They usurped the power in June, of 411 B.c.; they fell 
in September of the same year. 
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Their crews swam ashore, and here Pharnabazus 
came to their aid with his infantry and fought along 
the beach in defence of their ships. But finally the 
Athenians captured thirty of them, rescued their 
own, and erected a trophy of victory. 

Taking advantage of a success so brilliant as this, 
and ambitious to display himself at once before 
Tissaphernes, Alcibiades supplied himself with gifts 
of hospitality and friendship and proceeded, at the 
head of an imperial retinue, to visit the satrap. 
His reception, however, was not what he expected. 
Tissaphernes had for a long time been accused by 
the Lacedaemonians to the King, and being in fear 
of the King’s condemnation, it seemed to him that 
Alcibiades had come in the nick of time. So he 
arrested him and shut him up in Sardis, hoping that 
such an outrage upon him as this would dispel the 
calumnies of the Spartans. 

XXVIII. After the lapse of thirty days Alcibiades 
ran away from his guards, got a horse from some one 
or other, and made his escape to Clazomenae. To 
repay Tissaphernes, he alleged that he had escaped 
with that satrap’s connivance, and so brought ad- 
ditional calumny upon him. He himself sailed to 
the camp of the Athenians,! where he learned that 
Mindarus, along with Pharnabazus, was in Cyzicus. 
Thereupon he roused the spirits of the soldiers, 
declaring that they must now do sea-fighting and 
land-fighting and even siege-fighting, too, against 
their enemies, for poverty stared them in the face 
unless they were victorious in every way. He then 
manned his ships and made his way to Proconnesus, 


1 Karly in the spring of 410 B.c. The Athenians were at 
Cardia, a city of the Thracian Chersonese. 
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giving orders at once to seize all small trading craft 
and keep them under guard, that the enemy might 
get no warning of his approach from any source so 
ever. 

Now it chanced that copious rain fell all of a sud- 
den, and thunder-peals and darkness coéperated with 
him in concealing his design. Indeed, not only did 
he elude the enemy, but even the Athenians them- 
selves had already given up all expectation of fighting, 
when he suddenly ordered them aboard ship and put 
out to sea. After a little the darkness cleared away, 
and the Peloponnesian ships were seen hovering off 
the harbour of Cyzicus. Fearing then lest they catch 
sight of the full extent of his array and take refuge 
ashore, he ordered his fellow-commanders to sail 
slowly and so remain in the rear, while he himself, 
with only forty ships, hove in sight and challenged 
the foe to battle. The Peloponnesians were utterly 
deceived, and scorning what they deemed the small 
numbers of their enemy, put out to meet them, and 
closed at once with them in a grappling fight. 
Presently, while the battle was raging, the Athenian 
reserves bore down upon their foe, who were panic 
stricken and took to flight. 

Then Alcibiades with twenty of his best ships 
broke though their line, put to shore, and disem- 
barking his crews, attacked his enemy as they fled 
from their ships, and slew many of them. Mindarus 
and Pharnabazus, who came to their aid, he over- 
whelmed ; Mindarus was slain fighting sturdily, but 
Pharnabazus made his escape. Many were the dead 
bodies and the arms of which the Athenians became 
masters, and they captured all their enemy’s ships. 
Then they also stormed Cyzicus, which Pharnabazus 
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abandoned to its fate, and the Peloponnesians in 
it were annihilated. Thus the Athenians not only 
had the Hellespont under their sure control, but 
even drove the Lacedaemonians at a stroke from 
the rest of the sea. A dispatch was captured an- 
nouncing the disaster to the ephors in true laconic 
style: “Our ships are lost ; Mindarus is gone; our 
men are starving ; we know not what to do.” 

XXIX. But the soldiers of Alcibiades were now 
so elated and filled with pride that they disdained 
longer to mingle with the rest of the army, since it 
had often been conquered, while they were un- 
conquered. For not long before this,! Thrasyllus 
had suffered a reverse at Ephesus, and the Ephesians 
had erected their bronze trophy of victory, to the 
disgrace of the Athenians. This was what the 
soldiers of Alcibiades cast in the teeth of Thrasyllus’ 
men, vaunting themselves and their general, and 
refusing to share either training or quarters in 
camp with them. But when Pharnabazus with 
much cavalry and infantry attacked the forces of 
Thrasyllus, who had made a raid into the territory 
of Abydos, Alcibiades sallied out to their aid, routed 
Pharnabazus, and pursued him till nightfall, along 
with Thrasyllus. Thus the two factions were blended, 
and returned to their camp with mutual friendliness 
and delight. 

On the following day Alcibiades set up a trophy 
of victory and plundered the territory of Pharnabazus, 
no one venturing to defend it. He even captured 
some priests and priestesses, but let them go without 
ransom. On setting out to attack Chalcedon, which 


1 During the summer of 410 B.c., after the victory of 
Cyzicus. 
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had revolted from Athens and received a Lacedae- 
monian garrison and governor, he heard that its 
citizens had collected all their goods and chattels out 
of the country and committed them for safe keeping 
to the Bithynians, who were their friends. So he 
marched to the confines of Bithynia with his army, 
and sent on a herald with accusations and demands. 
The Bithynians, in terror, gave up the booty to him, 
and made a treaty of friendship. 

XXX. While Chalcedon was being walled in from 
sea to sea,! Pharnabazus came to raise the siege, and 
at the same time Hippocrates, the Spartan governor, 
led his forces out of the city and attacked the 
Athenians. But Alcibiades arrayed his army so as 
to face both enemies at once, put Pharnabazus to 
shameful flight, and slew Hippocrates together with 
many of his vanquished men. 

Then he sailed in person into the Hellespont and 
levied moneys there. He also captured Selymbria, 
where he exposed himself beyond all bounds. For 
there was a party in the city which offered to sur- 
render it to him, and they had agreed with him upon 
the signal of a lighted torch displayed at midnight. 
But they were forced to give this signal before the 
appointed time, through fear of one of the con- 
spirators, who suddenly changed his mind. So the 
torch was displayed before his army was ready; but 
Alcibiades took about thirty men and ran to the walls, 
bidding the rest of his force follow with all speed. 
The gate was thrown open for him and he rushed 
into the city, his thirty men-at-arms reinforced by 
twenty targeteers, but he saw at once that the 
Selymbrians were advancing in battle array to attack 


1 In the spring of 409 B.c. 
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him. In resistance he saw no safety, and for flight, 
undefeated as he was in all his campaigns down to 
that day, he had too much spirit. He therefore bade 
the trumpet signal silence, and then ordered formal 
proclamation to be made that Selymbria must not bear 
arms against Athens. This proclamation made some of 
the Selymbrians less eager for battle, if, as they sup- 
posed, their enemies were all inside the walls; and 
others were mollified by hopes of a peaceful settlement. 
While they were thus parleying with one another, up 
came the army of Alcibiades. Judging now, as was 
really the case, that the Selymbrians were disposed 
for peace, he was afraid that his Thracian soldiers 
might plunder the city. There were many of these, 
and they were zealous in their service, through the 
favour and good will they bore Alcibiades. Ac- 
cordingly, he sent them all out of the city, and 
then, at the plea of the Selymbrians, did their 
city no injury whatever, but merely took a sum of 
money from it, set a garrison in it, and went his 
way. 
XXXII. Meanwhile the Athenian generals who 
were besieging Chalcedon made peace with Pharna- 
bazus on condition that they receive a sum of money, 
that Chalcedon be subject again to Athens, that the 
territories of Pharnabazus be not ravaged, and that 
the said Pharnabazus furnish safe escort for an 
Athenian embassy to the King. Accordingly, when 
Alcibiades came back from Selymbria, Pharnabazus 
demanded that he too take oath to the treaty; but 
Alcibiades refused to do so until Pharnabazus had 
taken his oath to it. 

After the oaths had been taken, he went up 
against Byzantium, which was in revolt against 
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Athens, and compassed the city with a wall.1 But 
after Anaxilaiis, Lycurgus, and certain men besides 
had agreed to surrender the city to him on condition 
that it be not plundered, he spread abroad the 
story that threatening complications in [Ionia called 
him away. Then he sailed off in broad daylight 
with all his ships; but in the night time stealthily 
returned. He disembarked with the men-at-arms 
under his own command, and stationed himself 
quietly within reach of the city’s walls. His fleet, 
meanwhile, sailed to the harbour, and forcing its way 
in with much shouting and tumult and din, terrified 
the Byzantians by the unexpectedness of its attack, 
while it gave the party of Athens in the city a 
chance to admit Alcibiades in all security, since 
everybody had hurried off to the harbour and the 
fleet. However, the day was not won without a battle. 
The Peloponnesians, Boeotians and Megarians who 
were in garrison at Byzantium routed the ships’ crews 
and drove them back on board again. Then, per- 
ceiving that the Athenians were inside the city, they 
formed in battle array and advanced to attack them. 
A fierce battle followed, but Alcibiades was vic- 
torious with the right wing, as well as Theramenes 
with the left, and they took prisoners no less than 
three hundred of the enemy who survived. 

Not a man of the Byzantians was put to death or 
sent into exile after the battle, for it was on these 
conditions that the men who surrendered the city 
had acted, and this was the agreement with them; 
they exacted no special grace for themselves. 
Therefore it was that when Anaxilaiis was prosecuted 
at Sparta for treachery, his words showed clearly 


1 During the winter of 409-408 B.c. 
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that his deeds had not been disgraceful. He said 
that he was not a Lacedaemonian, but a Byzantian, 
and it was not Sparta that wasin peril. Considering 
therefore the case of Byzantium, he saw that the 
city was walled up, that no help could make its way 
in, and that the provisions already in the city were 
being consumed by Peloponnesians and Boeotians, 
while the Byzantians were starving, together with 
their wives and children. He had, therefore, not 
betrayed the city to its enemies, but set it free from 
war and its horrors, therein imitating the noblest 
Lacedaemonians, in whose eyes the one unqualifiedly 
honourable and righteous thing is their country’s 
good. The Lacedaemonians, on hearing this, were 
moved with sincere respect, and acquitted the men. 

XXXII. But Alcibiades, yearning at last to see 
his home, and still more desirous of being seen by 
his fellow citizens, noW that he had conquered their 
enemies so many times, set sail.1 His Attic triremes 
were adorned all round with many shields and spoils 
of war; many that he had captured in battle were 
towed along in his wake; and still more numerous 
were the figure-heads he carried of triremes which 
had been overwhelmed and destroyed by him. 
There were not less than two hundred of these all 
together. 

Duris the Samian, who claims that he was a 
descendant of Alcibiades, gives some additional 
details. He says that the oarsmen of Alcibiades 
rowed to the music of a flute blown by Chrysogonus 
the Pythian victor; that they kept time to a 
rhythmic call from the lips of Callipides the tragic 
actor; that both these artists were arrayed in the 


1 From Samos, in the spring of 408 B.c. 
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1 udvoy with M® and Cobet : pdvov ye. 
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long tunics, flowing robes, and other adornment of 
their profession; and that the commander's ship 
put into harbours with a sail of purple hue, as though, 
after a drinking bout, he were off on a revel. But 
neither Theopompus, nor Ephorus, nor Xenophon 
mentions these things, nor is it likely that Alcibiades 
put on such airs for the Athenians, to whom he was 
returning after he had suffered exile and many great 
adversities. Nay, he was in actual fear as he put 
into the harbour, and once in, he did not leave his 
trireme until, as he stood on deck, he caught sight 
of his cousin Euryptolemus on shore, with many 
other friends and kinsmen, and heard their cries of 
welcome. 

When he landed, however, people did not deign so 
much as to look at the other generals whom they met, 
but ran in throngs to Alcibiades with shouts of 
welcome, escorting him on his way, and putting 
wreaths on his head as they could get to him, while 
those who could not come to him for the throng, 
gazed at him from afar, the elderly men pointing him 
out to the young. Much sorrow, too, was mingled 
with the city’s joy, as men called to mind their 
former misfortunes and compared them with their 
present good fortune, counting it certain that they 
had neither lost Sicily, nor had any other great 
expectation of theirs miscarried if they had only 
left Alcibiades at the head of that enterprise and the 
armament therefor. For now he had taken the 
city when she was almost banished from the sea, 
when on land she was hardly mistress of her own 
suburbs, and when factions raged within her walls, 
and had raised her up from this wretched and lowly 
plight, not only restoring her dominion over the sea, 
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but actually rendering her victorious over her enemies 
everywhere on land. 

XXXII. Now the decree for his recall had been 
passed before this,} on motion of Critias, the son of 
Callaeschrus, as Critias himself has written in his 
elegies, where he reminds Alcibiades of the favour 
in these words :— 


““ Mine was the motion that brought thee back; I 
made it in public ; 
Words and writing were mine; this the task I 
performed ; | 
Signet and seal of words that were mine give 
warrant as follows.” 2 


At this time,’ therefore, the people had only to meet 
in assembly, and Alcibiades addressed them. He 
lamented and bewailed his own lot, but had only 
little and moderate blame to lay upon the people. 
The entire mischief he ascribed to a certain evil 
fortune and envious genius of his own. Then he 
descanted at great length upon the vain hopes 
which their enemies were cherishing, and wrought 
his hearers up to courage. At last they crowned him 
with crowns of gold, and elected him general with 
sole powers by land and sea. They voted also that 
his property be restored to him, and that the 
Eumolpidae and Heralds revoke the curses wherewith 
they had cursed him at the command of the people. 
The others revoked their curses, but Theodorus the 
High Priest said: “ Nay, I invoked no evil upon him 
if he does no wrong to the city.” 

1 Nearly three years before, in the late autumn of 41] B.c., 
after the overthrow of the Four Hundred. 


2 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci, ii.4 pp. 279 ff. 
3 In the early summer of 408 B.c. 
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XXXIV. But while Alcibiades was thus prospering 
brilliantly, some were nevertheless disturbed at the 
particular season of his return. For he had put into 
harbour on the very day when the Plynteria of the 
goddess Athene were being celebrated. The Praxier- 
gidae celebrate these rites on the twenty-fifth day 
of Thargelion, in strict secrecy, removing the robes 
of the goddess and covering up her image. Where- 
fore the Athenians regard this day as the unluckiest 
of all days for business of any sort. The goddess, 
therefore, did not appear to welcome Alcibiades 
with kindly favour and good will, but rather to veil 
herself from him and repelhim. However, all things 
fell out as he wished, and one hundred triremes were 
manned for service, with which he was minded to 
sail off again; but a great and laudable ambition 
took possession of him and detained him there until 
the Eleusinian mysteries. 

Ever since Deceleia had been fortified, and the 
enemy, by their presence there, commanded the 
approaches to Eleusis, the festal rite had been cele- 
brated with no splendour at all, being conducted by 
sea. Sacrifices, choral dances, and many of the 
sacred ceremonies usually held on the road, when 
Iacchus is conducted forth from Athens to Eleusis, 
had of necessity been omitted. Accordingly, it 
seemed to Alcibiades that it would be a fine thing, 
enhancing his holiness in the eyes of the gods and 
his good repute in the minds of men, to restore its 
traditional fashion to the sacred festival by escorting 
the rite with his infantry along past the enemy by 
land. He would thus either thwart and humble 
Agis, if the king kept entirely quiet, or would 
fight a fight that was sacred and approved by the 
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gods, in behalf of the greatest and holiest interests, 
in full sight of his native city, and with all his fellow 
citizens eye-witnesses of his valour. 

When he had.determined upon this course and 
made known his design to the Eumolpidae and 
Heralds, he stationec sentries on the heights, sent 
out an advance-guard ab Wréak of day, and then took 
the priests, mystae, and mystagogues, encompassed 
them with his men-at-arms, and led them over the 
road to Eleusis in decorous ‘end silent array. So 
august and devout was thé ‘spectacle which, as 
general, he thus displayed, that he was hailed by 
those who were not unfriendly to him as High Priest, 
rather, and Mystagogue. No enemy dared to attack 
him, and he conducted the procession safely back to 
the city. At this he was exalted in spirit’ himself, 
and exalted his army with the feeling that it: was 
irresistible and invincible under his comynand. 
People of the humbler and poorer sort he so captivated’ 
by his leadership that they were filled with an 
amazing passion to have him for their tyrant, and 
some proposed it, and actually came to him in 
solicitation of it. He was to rise superior to envy, 
abolish decrees and laws, and stop the mouths of 
the babblers who were so fatal to the life of the city, 
that he might bear an absolute sway and act without 
fear of the public informer. 

XXXV. What thoughts he himself had about a 
tyranny, is uncertain. But the most influential 
citizens were afraid of it, and therefore anxious 
that he should sail away as soon as he could. They 
even voted him, besides everything else, the col- 
leagues of his own choosing. Setting sail,! there- 


1 Towards the end of October, 408 B.0o. 
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fore, with his one hundred ships, and assaulting 
Andros, he conquered the islanders in battle, as 
well as the Lacedaemonians who were there, but 
he did not capture the city. This was the first 
of the fresh charges brought against him by his 
enemies. 

And it would seem that if ever a man was 
ruined by his own exalted reputation, that man 
was Alcibiades. His continuous successes gave 
him such repute for unbounded daring and sagacity, 
that when he failed in anything, men suspected 
his inclination; they would not believe in his 
inability. Were he only inclined to do a thing, 
they thought, naught could escape him. So they 
expected to hear that the Chians also had been 
taken, along with the rest of Ionia. They were 
therefore incensed to hear that he had not ac- 
complished everything at once and speedily, to 
meet their wishes. They did not stop to consider 
his lack of money. This compelled him, since he 
was fighting men who had an almoner of bounty 
in the Great King, to leave his camp frequently 
and sail off in quest of money for rations and wages. 
The final and prevailing charge against him was due 
to this necessity. 

Lysander, who had been sent out as admiral by 
the Lacedaemonians, paid his sailors four obols a 
day instead of three, out of the moneys he received 
from Cyrus; while Alcibiades, already hard put to 
it to pay even his three obols, was forced to sail 
for Caria to levy money. The man whom he left 
in charge of his fleet, Antiochus,! was a brave 
captain, but otherwise a foolish and low-lived fellow. 


1 Cf. chapter x. 1. 
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Although he had received explicit commands from 
Alcibiades not to hazard a general engagement even 
though the enemy sailed out to meet him, he showed 
such wanton contempt of them as to man his own 
trireme and one other and stand for Ephesus, 
indulging in many shamelessly insulting gestures 
and cries as he cruised past the prows of the 
enemy's ships. At first Lysander put out with a 
few ships only, and gave him chase. Then, when 
the Athenians came to the aid of Antiochus, 
Lysander put out with his whole fleet, won the day, 
slew Antiochus himself, captured many ships and 
men, and set up a trophy of victory. As soon as 
Alcibiades heard of this, he came back to Samos, put 
out to sea-with his whole armament, and challenged 
Lysander to battle. But Lysander was satisfied 
with his victory, and would not put out to meet 
him. 

XXXVI. There were those who hated Alcibiades 
in the camp, and of these Thrasybulus,! the son of 
Thraso, his particular enemy, set sail for Athens to 
denounce him. He stirred up the city against him 
by declaring to the people that it was Alcibiades 
who had ruined their cause and lost their ships by 
his wanton conduct in office. He had handed over—so 
Thrasybulus said—the duties of commander to men 
who won his confidence merely by drinking deep 
and reeling off sailors’ yarns, in order that he himself 
might be free to cruise about collecting moneys and 
committing excesses of drunkenness and revelry 
with courtezans of Abydos and Ionia, and this while 
the enemy’s fleet lay close to him. His enemies 


1 Not the illustrious commander (chapter xxvi. 6), who was 
the son of Lycus. 
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S avt@ xal Thy TOV TELXOY KaTacKEUNDY, & KaTE- 
oxevacev év @paxyn tept BiodvOnv abta xata- 
huyny as év TH watpids py Suvdpevos Brody 7h 
> a 
pn Bovropevos. of & “AOnvaio: metobévtes 
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e 3 Ul A 9 a b a 
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A , a) A 
Aiyos trotapois, ciw0ecav érumdety T@ Avodvip@ 
A b , 
vavNoxoovte Tept Aduryaxov au’ nuépa mpoxa- 
, 
Novpevo. Kal mddw dvaotpépery oTricw Kal 
A cid \ 
Sunpepevery ataxtas Kal dpedos, ate 6n KaTa- 
A e 3 aA 
hpovodvtes, éyyds By o Adi Biddns ov trepetdev 
10 b] J > @& 4 2510 
oud nuéANoEV, GAN imT@ TpOTEAdcas EdLOacKE 
“A e “A 
TOUS OTPATHYOUVS STL KAKHS OppovaL év xXeoptoes 
b] , , b) 4 > \ 
aALpévols Kal TOA OUK EYOUGLY, AANA TrOppwOeEV 
a \ 
éx Ynotod ta émuTHdELa AapPdvovTeEs, Kal TreEpE- 
op@vrTes TO vauTLKoV, Stay emi THs yAS yevntat, 
, 
TAavapevov Strot Tis Oérdor Kal Stacrretpopevor, 
avrepoppobvtos avTois atéXou mpos émitaypa 
povapytxov eiOiopévov olwnh TavTa Toteiv. 





1 With these words Plutarch’s story leaps over the events 
‘ne and a half years, from the spring of 407 to the autumn 
fe) B.C. 
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also found ground for accusation against him in the 
fortress which he had constructed in Thrace, near 
Bisanthe. It was to serve, they said, as a refuge for 
him in case he either could not or would not live at 
home. The Athenians were persuaded, and chose 
other generals in his place, thus displaying their 
anger and ill-will towards him. On learning this, 
Alcibiades was afraid, and departed from the camp 
altogether, and assembling mercenary troops made 
war on his own account against the Thracians who 
acknowledge no king. He got together much money 
from his captives, and at the same time afforded 
security from barbarian inroads to the Hellenes on 
the neighbouring frontier. 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adeimantus, the generals, 
who had all the ships which the Athenians could 
finally muster in station at Aegospotami,! were wont 
to sail out at daybreak against Lysander, who lay 
with his fleet at Lampsacus, and challenge him to 
battle. Then they would sail back again, to spend 
the rest of the day in disorder and unconcern, since, 
forsooth, they despised their enemy. Alcibiades, 
who was near at hand,? could not see such conduct 
with calmness or indifference, but rode up on 
horseback and read the generals a lesson. He said 
their anchorage was a bad one; the place had no 
harbour and no city, but they had to get their 
supplies from Sestos, a long way off; and they 
permitted their crews, whenever they were on land, 
to wander and scatter about at their own sweet wills, 
while there lay at anchor over against them an 
armament which was trained to do everything silently 
at a word of absolute command. 


2 In his stronghold.near Pactye (Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 25). 
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XXXVII. Tatra 6e AéyovTos Tov "AAKiBiddov, 
Kab TapaLvoovTos Els Snorov peOoppicat Tov 
TTONOV, ov mpoceixov ot orpaTayot Tudeds 6é 
kal Tpos UBprv éxéXeve ev amtoxwpelv, ov yap 
éxeivov, GAN éTEpous otpatnyev. oO “ANKE 
Biddns Urovojoas TU Kal mpodocias €y avutots 
anne, Kab Tots TpoTe“Trovat TOV amo TOD OTpaTO- 
médou yvepi pov éXevyev OTL pn mpoTnraxta Gels 
obras UTO TOV OTpPATHYa@V OALryals av Hpépas 
nvaycace Aaxedatpoviovs dvavavpayeiy avrois 
aKovtas 7) Tas vais aTroNTelv. édoKer 5é TOIS 
peer dnalovever Gas, Tois & elxota Aéeyety, el 
Opaxas ex yijs emayaryav Tohous aKovTia Tas 
kal inmeis oo waxouTo kat Statapatto To 
oTpatomedov aura. 

“Orn pevToL Tas Gpaptias TOV "AOnvaiey op0as 
cuveide, TAaXD TO épyov évapTupycer. addvw yap 
avrois Kat am poo doKyTos TOU Avoavépov ™ poo- 
TEC OVTOS, OKT e povat T ply} pes eEepuyov peTa 
Kovevos, at & addat ptxpov dmonelmoue at 
dtaxootwv annxOncav ax padeorot. Tov © ap- 
Opworav Tpioxihious éXov _bavras anéopagtev o 
Avaavépos. érhaBe dé Kal Tas "AOnvas Ody 
Xpove kal tas vais évérpynce xal Ta paxpa 
TetXn caetnrev. 

"Ex é&é TOUTOV hoBnOeis o “AdusBiddys dpxov- 
Tas non Kal yns Kal Jardrrns TOUS Aaxedatpovious 
eis BiOuviav peTéaTn, TOANG pev ayo Xpnpata, 
TOANG dé Kopilov, ere dé meio KaTadiTov év 
ols @KeL Tetxeow. éy Oé Biduvig madi ovK 
odbya TOV LOL@OV atrohéras Kal mepixoTels bao 
TOV ékel Opaxdv, eyvw pev dvaRaivew mpos 
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XXXVII. In spite of what Alcibiades said, and in 
spite of his advice to change their station to Sestos, 
the generals paid no heed. Tydeus actually insulted 
him by bidding him begone: he was not general 
now, but others. So Alcibiades departed, suspecting 
that some treachery was on foot among them. He 
told his acquaintances who were escorting him out of 
the camp that, had he not been so grievously in- 
sulted by the generals, within a few days he would 
have forced the Lacedaemonians to engage them 
whether they wished to do so or not, or else lose 
their ships. Some thought that what he said was 
arrant boasting ; but others that it was likely, since 
he had merely to bring up his numerous Thracian 
javelineers and horsemen to assault by land and 
confound the enemy’s camp. 

However, that he saw only too well the errors of 
the Athenians the event soon testified. Lysander 
suddenly and unexpectedly fell upon them, and only 
eight of their triremes escaped with Conon; the 
rest, something less than two hundred, were captured 
and taken away. Three thousand of their crews 
were taken alive and executed by Lysander. In a 
short time! he also captured Athens, burned her 
ships, and tore down her long walls. 

Alcibiades now feared the Lacedaemonians, who 
were supreme on land and sea, and betook himself 
into Bithynia, taking booty of every sort with him, but 
leaving even more behind him in the fortress where 
he had been living. In Bithynia he again lost much 
of his substance, being plundered by the Thracians 
there, and so he determined to go up to the court of | 


1 In the spring of 404 B.c., some eight months later. 
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‘ApraképEny, éauTov TE pn Xelpova Oepscro- 
Khéous Teta MEV Batre: paveicbar vopi tov, 
Kal pelt Tova, Tip mpopacty’ ov yap él Tovs 
TodiTas, @S éxeivov, GX dep Tis TAT pioos 
éml tous Toheuous Umoupynaew Kal denoecIas 
THS Baciréws Suvdpews” evTropiay O€ THs dvodou 
peTa acpaneias padioTa DapvaBalor ol opevos 
mapécev, wyETO Tm pos auTov els Dpvyiav, Kat 
ouvolinye Geparrevo & apa Kat TLMOMEVOS. 

XX XVIII. “AOnvaior dé Xareras pev & epov 
xal THS mryepovias arroarepnOevres’ émrel 6€ Kat 
THY éhevdepiav aehopevos aura O Avoav8pos 
avdpdat TpladkovTa TapédwKe THY Tod, ols ovK 
eXpr}TavTo cwlerOau Suvdpevor Loyeo pois, amro- 
AWAOT@V Hn TOV TpaypLaTwv, cuviecay, oropupo- 
pevot Kat _ ueEvovres Tas aGpaptias auTaVv Kat 
aryvoias, Ov peylorny émoLovvTo THD SevTépay 
pos “Adc Bedony opyny. amreppion yap ovdév 
adik@v avTos, GAN UTNPETH Karen nvartes on 
yas dmoBadovre vans aax pas, aioyiov avtol 
TOV KpaTLoTOV Kab TOKE LL OT TOV dspethovro THS 
TOAEWS TT PATHYOD. ért & ovp Sues eK TOV 
TApovTwv avépepe TES érTris _Gpvdpa pay TavTa- 
Tacw éppew 7a, T pdry ara, TOV "A Onvatoy *AdKe- 
Buaédou TEpLovTos” ouTE yap ™ pOTEpov nyannce 
pevryor aT paywoves ci Kal pel? nouxias, OUTE 
pov, e&& ta Kal éavTov ixavas eXel, Tepiowerat 
Aaxedarpovious UBpifovtas Kal tovs TpLdKxovTa 
qapovoovTas. 

Tadta 8 ovK fv aroyov otTws ovetpotroNety 
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Artaxerxes. He thought to show himself not 
inferior to Themistocles if the King made trial of 
his services, and superior in his pretext for offering 
them. For it was not to be against his fellow 
countrymen, as in the case of that great man, but in 
behalf of his country that he would assist the King 
and beg him to furnish forces against a common 
enemy. Thinking that Pharnabazus could best give 
him facilities for safely making this journey up to the 
King, he went to him in Phrygia, and continued there 
with him, paying him court and receiving marks ot 
honour from him. 

XXXVIII. The Athenians were greatly depressed 
at the loss of their supremacy. But when Lysander 
robbed them of their freedom too, and handed the 
city over to thirty men, then, their cause being lost, 
their eyes were opened to the course they would 
not take when salvation was yet in their power. 
They sorrowfully rehearsed all their mistakes and 
follies, the greatest of which they considered to be 
their second outburst of wrath against Alcibiades. 
He had been cast aside for no fault of his own; but 
they got angry because a subordinate of his lost a 
few ships disgracefully, and then they themselves, 
more disgracefully still, robbed the city of its ablest 
and most experienced general. And yet, in spite of 
their present plight, a vague hope still prevailed that 
the cause of Athens was not wholly lost so long as 
Alcibiades was alive. He had not, in times past, 
been satisfied to live his,exile’s life in idleness and 
quiet ; nor now, if his means allowed, would he toler- 
ate the insolence of the Lacedaemonians and the 
madness of the Thirty. 

It was not strange that the multitude indulged in 
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TOUS TOUS, omoTe Kal Tots TpudKovTa ppovri- 
Cew émrnet Kal diarruvOdver Gan Kal Aoyov every 
jWNeloTov wv éxetvos émpatte Kal dievoetro. 
TéhOS bé Kputias édidacKe Avoavdpov @S “AOn- 
vaiwy ovK ote Snpoxpatoupevov do paras dipxewv 
Aaxedatpoviors THS EAA dbos" "AOnvaious dé, 
Kay T pews mavy Kal Kad@s TTpos dduyapyiav 
éywouv, ovx édoe Cav “AdKLBeddys aT pepety 
émt tav KadectwTav. ov pay érreia On ye Tpo- 
Tepov tovtots o Avocavdpos 7) Tapa. Tav oiKot 
TEN@Y oKUTdAnY éAOciv KEXEVOUTAY éx TrOO@V 
momnoacbat TO “AdutBiddny, ere KaKelvov 
poBnGevrov THY ofbrnta Kat peyadom paypoou- 
ynV TOD avopos, eiTe T@ "Ayo: xaptlopevery. 

XXXIX. ‘Os ody o Avaavdpos érrepyre 7 pOs 
TOV PapraBalov TavTAa TpdTTEew KENevO, o Se 
Maryaiw te @ ASEAPD wal LovapiOpn 79 Deiep 
mpoaéTate TO epyov, éruxe pev €v Kon TLvi 
THS Dpvyias o "ArreBiadys TOTE StarT@pevos, 
Eyov TipavSpav pe? avtod THY éTat ay, Or 
é KaTa Tous b Dmvous el6e TOLAaUTHY’ € oKel Tept- 
keia Bar per autos THY éoOjra Tijs éraipas, 
exelyny dé THv Kepamyy ev tals aryKdhaus éxov- 
CAV AUTOU KOG LEY TO TPOTWTTOV domep YUVALKOS 
Droypagovaay Kal apipvdrodcav. Erepot 6é pacw 
ietv THY Kepadny GTOTEMVOVTAS avrou ToOvS mept 
TOV Mayaiov év Tols Umvots Kal TO copa Kato- 
pevov. adra THY pev Grip od mod yevér Oat 
Néyouet TPO THS TEEUTHS. 

Oi dé meupdevres Tos avTov OUK eTohunoay 
eicebein, GANG KUKAM THD oixiay TEPLOTAVTES 
évetriTpacav. aicOdpevos 8 6’AdKuBiddns TaY 
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such dreams, when even the Thirty were moved to 
anxious thought and inquiry, and made the greatest 
account of what Alcibiades was planning and doing. 
Finally, Critias tried to make it clear to Lysander 
that as long as Athens was a democracy the Lace- 
daemonians could not have safe rule over Hellas; and 
that Athens, even though she were very peacefully 
and well disposed towards oligarchy, would not be 
suffered, while Alcibiades was alive, to remain undis- 
turbed in her present condition. However, Lysander 
was not persuaded by these arguments until a 
dispatch-roll came from the authorities at home 
bidding him put Alcibiades out of the way ; either ” 
because they too were alarmed at the vigour and 
enterprise of the man, or because they were trying 
to gratify Agis. 

XXXIX. Read, Lysander sent to Pharna- 
bazus and bade him do this thing, and Pharnabazus 
commissioned Magaeus, his brother, and Sousamithras, 
his uncle, to perform the deed. At that time 
Alcibiades was living in a certain village of Phrygia, 
where he had Timandra the courtezan with him, and 
in his sleep he had the following vision. He thought 
he had the courtezan’s garments upon him, and that 
she was holding his head in her arms while she 
adorned his face like a woman’s with paints and pig- 
ments. Others say that in his sleep he saw Magaeus’ 
followers cutting off his head and his body burning. 
All agree in saying that he had the vision not long 
before his death. 

The party sent to kill him did not dare to enter 
his house, but surrounded it and set it on fire. When 
Alcibiades was aware of this, he gathered together 
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pev ipa ieov Ta WrEloTa Kai TOV oT TPOLATOY 
cuvayayov emréppipe ™@ Tupi, TH 8 apiotepa 
vetpl THY éavTou Xrapisa qreptertéas, T) Sefua 
TTATALEVOS 70 eyxerpidiov éFérrecev amabiys imo 
Tob mupos Tplv » SvabréyeoOar Ta ipatia, Kat 
TOUS BapBapous opOels Stecxédacer. ovoeis yap 
Drréwewvev auTov ovd els xelpas ouvirber, aXr 
aoa Tay tes éBadndov aK ov TiO Kal rokevpacw. 
ottw & avtod TETOVTOS kal TOY BapBapwv 
amen ovtov, " Tepdvdpa TOD vexpoyv aveideTo, Kal 
Tots airrijs meptBarovca Kal Tepicadupaca XiTw- 
vioKols, €x TOV TapovTwY éxndevoe AaLTIPAS Kal 
prdoripas. 

Tavtns Aéyouat Ouyatépa yeve Oar Aaitéa thv 
Kopiv0iav pev m poo aryopevdeicay, € éx 5¢ ‘Txxdpwv, 
LeKedKcoo TOG HATOS, aixuddwTov yeVvOpEVnv. 
€or 5€ Ta ev ara mepl Tis “Adar Biddov 
TENEUTHS OpmoroyovaL TovTats, aitiav dé pacw ov 
DapvaBalov ovde Avcavépov oude Aaxedatpovious 
mapacxeiv, autov 6é Tov “Adu Biddyy ye pipav 
TLUOY dvepDapkora yuvatov exe ouv aur@, TOUS 
o adehpovs TOU yuvaiou THY. bBpw jou peTpiws 
aden eum phoat TE THY oixiay vuKTwWp, ev 7 

LALTOMEVOS eroyyavev o ’AXKiBiadns, Kar Kara- 
Bareiy aitov, domep elpnrat, dua Tov mupos 
€£arXopevov. 
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most of the garments and bedding in the house and 
cast them on the fire. Then, wrapping his cloak 
about his left arm, and drawing his sword with his 
right, he dashed out, unscathed by the fire, before 
the garments were in flames, and scattered the 
Barbarians, who ran at the mere sight of him. Not 
a man stood ground against him, or came to close 
quarters with him, but all held aloof and shot him 
with javelins and arrows. Thus he fell, and when 
the Barbarians were gone, Timandra took up his 
dead body, covered and wrapped it in her own 
garments, and gave it such brilliant and honourable 
burial as she could provide. 

This Timandra, they say, was the mother of that 
Lais who was called the Corinthian, although she 
was a prisoner of war from Hyccara, a small city 
of Sicily.1_ But some, while agreeing in all other 
details of the death of Alcibiades with what I have 
written, say that it was not Pharnabazus who was the 
cause of it, nor Lysander, nor the Lacedaemonians, 
but Alcibiades himself. He had corrupted a girl 
belonging to a certain well known family, and had 
her with bim; and it was the brothers of this girl 
who, taking his wanton insolence much to heart, set 
fire by night to the house where he was living, and 
shot him down, as has been described, when he 
dashed out through the fire. 


1 See the Nicias, xv. 4. 
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I. ‘O Mapkiwv oixos év ‘Pon Tov tratpiKion 
moAANovs Taperxev évdoEovs avdpas, @v Kal 
Mdpxios fw “Ayxos, 0 Nowa Ouvyarpidois Kal 
peta TurAdNov ‘Ootidtov Bactreds yevopevos. 


Mdpxioe 8 Foav cat Toros xal Koivtos ot 


TrElaTov owp Kal KaANCTOY ev ‘Papyn KaTayay- 
évtes, Kat Kyvowpivos, bv Sis améderke Tiyunt ny 
6 Pwpaiwy Sijyos, elta tn’ avtod meaOeis 
éxetvou vopov eto Kal éendicato pnderi thy 
apxnv dis éEeivar peter Ociv. T'dios 6¢ Mapxcos, 
uTép ov TAade yéypaTrTaL, Tpadels UTS pNTpL XNpA 
Tatpos 6ppaves, améderke THY Ophaviay addXa [ev 
éyoucayv Kaka, mpos Sé To yevéoOat omovdatoy 
dvépa xat dtahépovta tay ToAXNOY Ovdey EuTrOd@Y 
ovcay, dAXraws S€ Tots havroLs aiTiacOat Kai Yréyerv 
Tapéxovcay avTny ws apereia dtapOeipovoar. 
6 8 avtos avnp éuaptipynce Kal tois Thy hvac 
iyyoupevors, éav ovca yewvaia Kat aryadh; qadetas 
évdens yevynT au, TOANG TOES Xpnarois opod patra 
TVVATIOTINTELY, domep edyevh xepav év yewpryia 
Oepameias py TUXOdcaV. TO yap LaxupoV avTod 
pos aTavtTa THs yvouns Kal Kaptepov opyas Te 
peyadas Kal tehectoupyous Tav Karov é&épepe, 
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I. Tue patrician house of the Marcii at Rome 
furnished many men of distinction. One of them 
was Ancus Marcius, the grandson of Numa by his 
daughter, and the successor of Tullus Hostilius in 
the kingship. To this family belonged also Publius 
and Quintus Marcius, the men who brought into 
Rome its best and most abundant supply of water. 
So likewise did Censorinus, whom the Roman people 
twice appointed censor, and then, at his own instance, 
made a law by which it was decreed that no one 
should hold that office twice. Caius Marcius, whose 
life I now write, lost his father at an early age, and 
was reared by his widowed mother. He showed, 
however, that such loss of a father, although other- 
wise bad for a boy, need not prevent him from 
becoming a worthy and excellent man, and that it is 
wrong for worthless men to lay upon it the blame 
for their perverted natures, which are due, as they 
say, to early neglect. On the other hand, the same 
Marcius bore witness for those who hold that a 
generous and noble nature, if it lack discipline, is apt 
to produce much that is worthless along with its 
better fruits, like a rich soil deprived of the husband- 
man’s culture. For while the force and vigour of his 
intelligence, which knew no limitations, led him into 
great undertakings, and such as were productive of 
the highest results, still, on the other hand, since he 
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| Oupois TE av TaN Xpepevov aK PATOL Kal ptno- 
VELKLALs aTpemTots ov padzov avd evdppoarov 
avO parrots cuveivar Tapetxen, GNNA THY ev 7dovais 
kal Tovols Kal bro yYpnudtov an dbevav avrou 
Gavpuatovres wal ovoudtovres _eyeparevay Kal 
Sicacoa vyny Kai dvOpeiay, € éy Tats ToheTucats au 
TaANLD opudtass as eéemax0H Kal aXapw Kat 
oduyapxKLKny eva yépatvov. ovdéy yap ado 
Movowy evjevetas amoXavove ty avOpemot Tocob- 
Tov Gaov eEnpepaaas TV puow be hoyou Kal 
matdeas, T® NOYO SeEapevny TO Ber plop Kal 70 
aryav amroBadovoay. drXwS pev obv év Tous TOTE 
Xpovors » ‘Poun padiora Tis GpeTHS TO TEPL 
TAS TONE MLKAS Kal oTpaTimTiKas exudate mpagecs, 
kat paptupel TO THY apeTHY UT’ avTay evi TP THS 
dvSpeias OVOMATL Tpocaryopever Oar, Kal TOUTO TOU 
yévous Ovoua Kowov woTapxyew & THY avdpeiav 
idia Kadovow. 

II. O be Mdpxuos eTépev padrov eur ans 
yeyovas 7 pos TOUS TONE[LKOUS ayavas, evOus €x 
mat60s Ta Ora, 1a expos ele, Kat TOV éme- 
KTNTWVY OUOEY epryov olopevos elvat Tots fa TO 
ovppuTov SarAov Kal ouryyeves éEnptupévov & éxouce 
Kab Taper Kevac UEVOP, obras oxnoe 70 COLA 
pos dmacav idéav payns dare kal Deity eda- 
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indulged a vehement temper and displayed an un- 
swerving pertinacity, it made him a difficult and un- 
suitable associate for others. They did indeed look 
with admiration upon his insensibility to pleasures, 
toils, and mercenary gains, to which they gave the 
names of self-control, fortitude, and justice ; but in 
their intercourse with him as a fellow-citizen they 
were offended by it as ungracious, burdensome, and 
arrogant. Verily, among all the benefits which men 
derive from the favour of the Muses, none other is so 
great as that softening of the nature which is produced 
by culture and discipline, the nature being induced 
by culture to take on moderation and cast off excess. 
It is perfectly true, however, that in those days 
Rome held in highest honour that phase of virtue 
which concerns itself with warlike and military 
achievements, and evidence of this may be found in 
the only Latin word for virtue, which signifies really 
manly valour; they made valour, a specific form o 
virtue, stand for virtue in general. 

II. And so Marcius, who was by nature exceedingly 
fond of warlike feats, began at once, from his very 
boyhood, to handle arms. And since he thought 
that adventitious weapons were of little avail to such 
as did not have their natural and native armour 
developed and prepared for service, he so practised 
himself in every sort of combat that he was not only 
nimble of foot, but had also such a weight in 
grapplings and wrestlings that an enemy found it 
hard to extricate himself. At any rate, those who 
from time to time contended with him in feats of 
courage and valour, laid the blame for their in- 
feriority upon his strength of body, which was 
inflexible and shrank from no hardship. 
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Ill. He made his first campaign while yet a 
stripling, when Tarquin,.who had been king of Rome, 
and then had been expelled, after many unsuccessful 
battles, staked his all, as it were, upon a final throw. 
Most of the people of Latium and many also of the 
other peoples of Italy were assisting him and 
marching with him upon Rome, to reinstate him 
there, not so much from a desire to gratify him, as 
because fear and envy led them to try to overthrow 
the growing power of the Romans. In the ensuing 
battle,! which long favoured now this side and 
now that, Marcius, who was fighting sturdily under 
the eyes of the dictator, saw a Roman soldier struck 
down near by. He ran to him at once, stood in 
front of him, defended him, and slew his assailant. 
Accordingly, after the Roman general had won the 
day, he crowned Marcius, among the first,. with a 
garland of oak leaves. 

This is the civic crown which the law bestows upon 
one who has saved the life of a fellow-citizen in 
battle, either because the oak was held in special 
honour for the sake of the Arcadians,? who were 
called acorn-eaters in an oracle of Apollo®; or 
because they could speedily find an abundance of 
oak wherever they fought ; or because it was thought 
that the garland of oak leaves, being sacred to 
Jupiter, the city’s guardian, was fittingly bestowed 
upon one who saved the life of a citizen. The oak, 
moreover, has the most beautiful fruit of all wild 
trees, and is the sturdiest of all trees under culti- 
vation. Its acorn used to be food, and the honey 
found in it used to be drink‘ for men, and it 
furnished them with the flesh of most grazing 


3.Cf. Herodotus, i. 66. ‘ In the shape of mead. 
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creatures and birds, since it bore the mistletoe, from 
which they made bird-lime for snares. 

In the battle of which I was speaking, it is said 
that Castor and Pollux appeared, and that immediately 
after the battle they were seen, their horses all a-drip 
with sweat, in the forum, announcing the victory, 
by the fountain where their temple now stands. 
Therefore the day on which this victory was won, 
the Ides of July, was consecrated to the Dioscuri. 

IV. It would seem that when a young man’s 
ambition is no integral part of his nature, it is apt to 
be quenched by an honourable distinction which is 
attained too early in life; his thirst and fastidious 
appetite are speedily satisfied. But serious and firm 
spirits are stimulated by the honours they receive, 
and glow brightly, as if roused by a mighty wind to 
achieve the manifest good. They do not feel that 
they are receiving a reward for what they have done, 
but rather that they are giving pledges of what they 
will do, and they are ashamed to fall behind their 
reputation instead of surpassing it by their actual 
exploits. It was in this spirit that Marcius vied with 
himself in manly valour, and being ever desirous ot 
fresh achievement, he followed one exploit with 
another, and heaped spoils upon spoils, so that his 
later commanders were always striving with their 
predecessors in their efforts to do him honour, and to 
surpass in their testimonials to his prowess. Many 
indeed were the wars and conflicts which the Romans 
waged in those days, and from none did he return 
without laurels and rewards of valour. 

But whereas other men found in glory the chief 
end of valour, he found the chief end of glory in his 
mother’s gladness. That she should hear him praised 
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and see him crowned and embrace him with tears of 
joy, this was what gave him, as he thought, the 
highest honour and felicity. And it was doubtless 
this feeling which Epaminondas also is said to have 
confessed, in considering it his greatest good fortune 
that his father and mother lived to know of his 
generalship and victory at Leuctra. But he was su 
blessed as to have both his parents share in his 
pleasure and success, whereas Marcius, who thought 
he owed his mother the filial gratitude also which 
would have been.due to his father, could not get his 
fill of gladdening and honouring Volumnia, nay, he 
even married according to her wish and request, and 
continued to live in the same house with his mother 
after children were born to him. 

V. The reputation and influence procured by his 
valour were already great in the city, when the 
senate, taking the part of the wealthy citizens, began 
to be at variance with the common people, who 
thought they suffered many grievous ills at the hands 
of the money-lenders. For those of them that were 
possessed of moderate means were stripped of all 
they had by means of pledges and sales, while those 
who were altogether without resources were led 
away in person and put in prison, although their 
bodies bore many marks of wounds received and 
hardships undergone in campaigns for the defence of 
their country. The last of these had been against 
the Sabines, and they had undertaken it upon a 
promise of their wealthiest creditors to deal moder- 
ately with them, and after a vote of the senate that 
Marcus Valerius, the consul, should guarantee the 
promise. But after they had fought zealously in 
that battle also, and had conquered the enemy, no 
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consideration was shown them by their creditors, and 
the senate did not even pretend to remember its 
agreements, but again suffered them to be seized in 
pledge of payments and haled away to prison. 
Then there were tumults and disorderly gatherings 
in the city, and the enemy, not unaware of the 
popular confusion, burst in and ravaged the country, 
and when the consuls summoned those of military 
age to arms, no one responded. In this crisis, the 
opinions of those in authority were again at variance. 
Some thought that concessions should be made to 
the plebeians, and the excessive rigor of the law 
relaxed ; but others opposed this, and among them 
was Marcius. He did not regard the financial 
difficulties as the main point at issue, and exhorted 
the magistrates to be wise enough to check and 
quell this incipient attempt at bold outrage on the 
part of a populace in revolt against the laws. 

VI. The senate met to debate this question many 
times within the space of a few days, but came to 
no definite conclusion. The plebeians therefore 
banded together on a sudden, and after mutual 
exhortations forsook the city, and taking possession 
of what is now called the Sacred Mount, established 
themselves beside the river Anio.1 They committed 
no acts of violence or sedition, but only cried aloud 
that they had for a long time been banished from 
éhe city by the rich, and that Italy would everywhere 
afford them air, water, and a place of burial, which 
was all they had if they dwelt in Rome, except for 
the privilege of wounds and death in campaigns for 
the defence of the rich. 

These proceedings alarmed the senate, and it sent 


1 Three miles from the city (Livy, ii. 32, 2). 
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out those of its older members who were most 
reasonably disposed towards the people to treat with 
them. The chief spokesman was Menenius Agrippa, 
and after much entreaty of the people and much 
_ plain speaking in behalf of the senate, he concluded 
his discourse with a celebrated fable. He said, 
namely, that all the other members of man’s body 
once revolted against the belly, and accused it of 
being the only member to sit idly down in its place 
and make no contribution to the common welfare, 
while the rest underwent great hardships and per- 
formed great public services only to minister to its 
appetites ; but that the belly laughed at their 
simplicity in not knowing that it received into itself 
all the body’s nourishment only to send it back 
again and duly distribute it among the other members. 
“‘ Such, then,” said Agrippa, “is the relation of the 
senate, my fellow-citizens, to you; the matters for 
deliberation which there receive the necessary 
attention and disposition bring to you all and severally 
what is useful and helpful.” ! 

VII. A reconciliation followed, after the people 
had asked and obtained from the senate the privilege 
of electing five men as protectors of those who 
needed succour, the officers now called tribunes of 
the people. And the first whom they chose to this 
office were Junius Brutus and Sicinius Vellutus, who 
had been their leaders in the secession.2, When the 
city was thus united, the common people at once 
offered themselves as soldiers, and the consuls 
found them ready and eager for service in the war. 

As for Marcius, though he was displeased himself 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 32, 9-11; Dionysius Hal., Antig. Rom. vi. 86. 
2 Cf. Livy, ii. 33, 1-3. 
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to have the people increase in power at the expense 
of the aristocracy, and though he saw that many of the 
other patricians were of the same mind, he never- 
theless exhorted them not to fall behind the common 
people in contending for their country’s welfare, but 
to show that they were superior to them in valour 
rather than in political power. 

VIII. Among the Volscians, with whom _ the 
Romans were at war, the city of Corioli took highest 
rank. When, therefore, Cominius the consul had 
invested this place,! the rest of the Volscians, fearing 
for its safety, came to its aid against the Romans 
from all parts, designing to give them battle in front 
of the city and to attack them on both sides. 
Thereupon Cominius divided his forces, going forth 
himself to meet the Volscians who were coming up 
outside, and leaving Titus Lartius, one of the bravest 
Romans of his day, in charge of the siege. Then the 
men of Corioli, despising the forces that were left, 
sallied out against them, overcame them in battle at 
first, and pursued the Romans to their camp. At 
this point Marcius darted out with a small band, and 
after slaying those who came to close quarters and 
bringing the rest of the assailants to a halt, called 
the Romans back to the fight with loud cries. For 
he had, as Cato thought a soldier should have,? not 
only a vigour of stroke, but a voice and look which 
made him a fearful man for a foe to encounter, and 
hard to withstand. Many of his men rallied to 
support him, and the enemy withdrew in terror. 
With this, however, he was not satisfied, but followed 


1 It is in connection with the attack on Corioli that Livy 
first mentions Marcius (ii. 33, 5-9); also Dionysius Hal. 
(vi. 92). | 2 Cf. Cato the Elder, i. 6. 
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hard upon them, and drove them at last in headlong 
flight, up to the gate of their city. There, although 
he saw the Romans turning back from the pursuit, 
now that many missiles from the walls were reaching 
them, and although not a man of them dared to 
think of bursting into the city along with the fugitives, 
full as it was of enemies in arms, he nevertheless 
took his stand, and exhorted and encouraged them 
to the exploit, crying out that fortune had opened 
the city for the pursuers rather than forthe pursued. 
Only a few were willing to follow him, but he pushed 
his way through the enemy, leaped against the gate, 
and burst in along with them, no man daring to 
oppose him at first or resist him. Then, however, 
when the citizens saw that few of the enemy all told 
were inside, they rallied and attacked them. En- 
veloped thus by friends and foes alike, Marcius is 
said to have waged a combat in the city which, for 
prowess of arm, speed of foot, and daring of soul, 
passes all belief; he overwhelmed all whom he 
assailed, driving some to the remotest parts of the 
city, while others gave up the struggle and threw 
down their arms. Thus he made it abundantly 
safe for Lartius to lead up the Romans who were 
outside. 

IX. The city having been captured in this manner, 
most of the soldiers fell to plundering and pillaging 
it. At this Marcius was indignant, and cried out 
that he thought it a shame, when their consul and 
their fellow citizens who were with him had perhaps 
fallen in with the enemy and were fighting a battle 
with them, that they on their part should be going 
about after booty, or, under pretext of getting booty, 
should run away from the danger. Only a few paid 
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any heed to his words, whereupon he took those who 
were willing to follow, and set out on the road by 
which, as he learned, the consul’s army had marched 
before him, often urging his companions on and 
beseeching them not to slacken their efforts, and 
often praying the gods that he might not be too late 
for the battle, but might come up in season to share 
in the struggles and perils of his fellow-citizens. 

It was a custom with the Romans of that time, 
when they were going into action, and were about to 
gird up their cloaks and take up their bucklers, to 
make at the same time an unwritten will, naming 
their heirs in the hearing of three or four witnesses. 
This was just what the soldiers were doing when 
Marcius overtook them, the enemy being now in sight. 
At first some of them were confounded when they 
saw that he had a small following and was covered 
with blood and sweat; but when he ran to the 
consul with a glad countenance, gave him his hand, 
and announced the capture of the city, and when 
Cominius embraced and kissed him, then they were 
encouraged, some hearing of the success which had 
been gained, and some but guessing at it, and all 
called loudly upon the consul to lead them into 
battle. But Marcius asked Cominius how the enemy 
were arrayed, and where their best fighting men 
were placed. And when the consul told him he 
thought the troops in the centre were those of the 
Antiates, who were the most warlike of all and 
yielded to none in bravery, “I ask and demand 
of you, then,” said Marcius, “ post us opposite these 
men.” The consul, accordingly, granted his request, 
astonished at his ardour. 

As soon as spears began to fly, Marcius darted out 
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before the line, and the Volscians who faced him 
could not withstand his charge, but where he fell 
upon their ranks they were speedily cut asunder. 
Those on either side, however, wheeled about 
and encompassed him with their weapons, so that 
the consul, fearing for his safety, sent to his aid the 
choicest men he had about his person. Then a 
fierce battle raged around Marcius, and many were 
slain in short space of time ; but the Romans pressed 
hard upon their enemies and put them to rout, and 
as they set out in pursuit of them, they insisted that 
Marcius, who was weighed down with fatigue and 
wounds, should retire to the camp. He answered, 
however, that weariness was not for victors, and 
took after the flying foe. The rest of their army 
also was defeated, many were slain, and many taken 
captive.! 

X. On the following day, when Lartius had come 
up, and the rest of the army was assembled before 
the consul, Cominius mounted the rostra, and after 
rendering to the gods the praise that was their due 
for such great successes, addressed himself to 
Marcius. In the first place, he rehearsed with 
praise his astonishing exploits, some of which he had 
himself beheld in the battle, while to others Lartius 
bore witness. Then, out of the abundant treasures 
and the many horses and prisoners that had been 
taken, he ordered him to choose out a tenth, before 
any distribution to the rest of the army ; and besides 
all this, he presented him with a horse, duly 
caparisoned, as a prize of valour. After the Romans 
had applauded this speech, Marcius came forward 
and said that he accepted the horse, and was de- 


1 Cf. Dionysius Hal. vi. 94. 
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lighted with the praises of the consul, but that he 
declined the rest, holding it to be pay, not honour, 
and would be content with his single share of the 
booty. “ But I do ask one special favour,” he said, 
“and beg that I may receive it. I had a guest- 
friend among the Volscians, a man of kindliness and 
probity. This man is now a prisoner, and from 
wealth and happiness is reduced to subjection. 
Since, then, many evils have befallen him, let me at 
least free him from one, that of being sold into 
bondage.” 

At such words as these still louder shouts greeted 
Marcius, and he found more admirers of his 
superiority to gain than of the bravery he had shown 
in war. For the very ones who secretly felt a 
certain jealous envy of him for his conspicuous 
honours, now thought him worthy of great rewards 
because he would not take them; and they were 
more delighted with the virtue which led him to 
despise such great rewards, than with the exploits 
which made him worthy of them. For the right use 
of wealth is a fairer trait than excellence in arms; 
but not to need wealth is loftier than to use it. 

XI. When the multitude had ceased shouting 
their applause, Cominius took up the word again and 
said: “Ye cannot, indeed, my fellow-soldiers, force 
these gifts of yours upon the man, when he does not 
accept them and is unwilling to take them; but 
there is a gift which he cannot refuse when it is 
offered. Let us give him this gift, and pass a vote 
that he be surnamed Coriolanus, unless, indeed, before 
such act of ours, his exploit has itself given him this 
name.” Thence came his third name of Coriolanus.! 


1 Cf. Dionysius Hal, vi. 94. 
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From this it is perfectly clear that Caius was the 
proper name; that the second name, in this case 
Marcius, was the common name of family or clan; 
and that the third name was adopted subsequently, 
and bestowed because of some exploit, or fortune, or 
bodily feature, or special excellence in a man. So 
the Greeks used to give surnames from an exploit, 
as for instance, Soter! and Callinicus; or from a 
bodily feature, as Physcon and Grypus; or from a 
special excellence, as Euergetes and Philadephus ; 
or from some good fortune. as Eudaemon, the 
surname of the second Battus. And some of their 
kings have actually had surnames given them in 
mockery, as Antigonus Doson and Ptolemy Lathyrus. 
Surnames of this sort were even more common 
among the Romans. For instance, one of the 
Metelli was called Diadematus, because for a long 
time he suffered from a running sore and went about 
with a bandage on his forehead ; another member of 
this family was called Celer, because he exerted 
himself to give the people funeral games of 
gladiators within a few days of his father’s death, 
and the speed and swiftness of his preparations 
excited astonishment.2. And at the present day 
some of them are named from casual incidents at 
their birth, Proculus, for instance, if a child is born 
when his father is away from home ; or Postumus, if 
after his death; and when one of twin children 
survives, while the other dies, he is called Vopiscus. 
Moreover, from bodily features they not only bestow 
such surnames as Sulla, Niger, and Rufus, but also 


Doson, Always-promising; Lathyrus, Vetchling; Sulla, 
Blotches (2); Niger, Black; Rufus, Red; Caecus, Blind ; 
Claudius, Lame. 2 Cf. Romulus, x. 2. 
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such as Caecus and Claudius. And they do well 
thus to accustom men to regard neither blindness 
nor any other bodily misfortune as a reproach or a 
disgrace, but to answer to such names as though their 
own. This topic, however, would be more fittingly 
discussed elsewhere. 

XII. The war was no sooner over than the popular 
leaders revived the internal dissensions, without any 
new cause of complaint, or just accusations, but 
making the very evils which had necessarily followed 
in the wake of their previous quarrels and dis- 
turbances a pretext for opposing the patricians. For 
the greater part of the land had been left unsown 
and untilled, and the war left no opportunity to 
arrange an importation of market supplies. There 
was, therefore, a great scarcity of food, and when 
the popular leaders saw that there were no market 
supplies, and that if there were, the people had no 
money to buy them, they assailed the rich with 
slanderous accusations of purposely arraying the 
famine against them, in a spirit of revenge. 

Moreover, there came an embassy from the people 
of Velitrae, who offered to hand their city over to the 
Romans, and begged them to send out colonists for 
it. For a pestilential disease had assailed them, and 
wrought such death and destruction among their 
citizens that hardly the tenth part of the whole 
number was left. Accordingly, such of the Romans 
as were sensible thought that this request of the 
people of Velitrae had come at an advantageous and 
opportune time, since the scarcity of food made 
it needful to ease the city of its burdensome 
numbers; at the same time they also hoped to 
dissipate its sedition, if the most turbulent elements 
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in it, and those which made most response to the 
exciting appeals of the popular leaders, should be 
purged away, like unhealthy and disturbing refuse 
from the body. Such citizens, therefore, the consuls 
selected as colonists and ordered them forth to 
Velitrae. They also enlisted others in a campaign 
against the Volscians, contriving thus that there 
should be no leisure for intestine tumults, and 
believing that when rich and poor alike, plebeians as 
well as patricians, were once more united in military 
service and in common struggles for the public good, 
they would be more gently and pleasantly disposed 
towards one another. 

XIII. But the popular leaders, Sicinius and 
Brutus, with their following, at once rose up in 
opposition, crying out that the consuls were dis- 
guising a most crue] deed under that most inoffensive 
name, a colony, and were really pushing poor men 
into a pit of death, as it were, by sending them forth 
into a city which was full of deadly air and unburied 
corpses, to be associated with a strange and 
abominable deity ; and then, as if not satisfied with 
destroying some of their fellow-citizens by famine, 
and exposing others to pestilence, they proceeded 
further to bring on a war of their own choosing, that 
no evil might spare the city, which had but refused 
to continue in servitude to the rich. With their 
ears full of such speeches as these, the people would 
neither answer the consular summons for enlistment, 
nor look with any favour on the colony. 

The senate was in perplexity. But Marcius, who 
was now full of importance, and had grown lofty in 
spirit, and was looked upon with admiration by the 


1 Cf. Dionysius Hal. vii. 13. 
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Cf. Dionysius Hal. vii. 19. 

2 There is nothing of this candidacy for the consulship in 
Livy (ii. 34, 7-35). Marcius urges the senate to take advan- 
tage of the famine and exact from the plebeians a surrender 
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most powerful men of the city, openly took the lead 
in resisting the popular leaders. The colony was 
sent out, those that were chosen for it by lot being 
compelled to go forth under severe penalties; and 
when the people utterly refused military service, 
Marcius himself mustered his clients and as many 
others as he could persuade, and made an incursion 
into the territory of Antium. There he found much 
corn, and secured large booty in cattle and captives, 
no part of which did he take out for himself, but 
brought his followers back to Rome laden with 
large spoils of every sort. The rest of the citizens 
therefore repented themselves, envied their more 
fortunate fellows, and were filled with hostility to 
Marcius, not being able to endure the reputation and 
power of the man, which was growing, as they 
thought, to be detrimental to the people.! 

XIV. But not long after, when Marcius stood for 
the consulship,? the multitude relented, and the 
people felt somewhat ashamed to slight and humble 
a man who was foremost in birth and valour and had 
performed so many and such great services. Now it 
was the custom with those who stood for the office to 
greet their fellow-citizens and solicit their votes, 
descending into the forum in their toga, without a 
tunic under it. This was either because they wished 
the greater humility of their garb to favour their solici- 
tations, or because they wished to display the tokens 
of their bravery, in case they bore wounds. It was 
certainly not owing to a suspicion of the dispensing 
of money in bribery that the candidate for the votes 
of their tribunate. This so exasperates the people that they 
try Marcius in absentia and banish him, whereupon he goes 


over to the Volsci. Plutarch’s story (xiv.—xx.) agrees closely 
with Dionysius Hal. vii. 21-64. 
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of the citizens was required to present himself before 
them without a tunic and ungirt. For it was long 
after this time that the buying and selling of votes 
crept in and money became a feature of the elections. 
But afterwards, bribery affected even courts and camps, 
and converted the city into a monarchy, by making 
armies the utter slaves of money. For it has been 
well said that he first breaks down the power of the 
people who first feasts and bribes them. But at 
Rome the mischief seems to have crept in stealthily 
and gradually, and not to have been noticed at once. 
For we do not know who was the first man to bribe 
her people or her courts of law; whereas at Athens, 
Anytus, the son of Anthemion, is said to have been 
the first man to give money to jurors, when he was 
on trial for the treacherous failure to relieve Pylos,} 
toward the close of the Peloponnesian war ; a time 
when the pure race of the golden age still possessed 
the Roman forum. 

XV. So when Marcius disclosed his many scars 
from many contests, wherein he had been a foremost 
soldier for seventeen years together, the people were 
put out of countenance by his valour, and agreed 
with one another to elect him. But when the day 
for casting their votes came, and Marcius made a 
pompous entry into the forum escorted by the senate, 
and all the patricians about him were clearly more 
bent on success than ever before, the multitude fell 
away again from their good will towards him, and 


1 A stronghold on the western coast of Messenia, in 
Peloponnesus.- It was occupied and successfully defended by 
the Athenians in 425 B.c. (Thuc. iv. 2-41). In 410, the 
Lacedaemonians laid siege to its Messenian garrison, which 
surrendered after an Athenian fleet had failed to relieve it 
(Diodorus, xiii. 64, 5 f.). 
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drifted into feelings of resentment and envy. These 
feelings were reinforced by their fear that if an 
aristocrat, who had such weight with the patricians, 
should become supreme in the government, he might 
altogether deprive the people of their liberties. 

So, being in such a state of mind, they rejected 
Marcius and others were proclaimed elected. The 
senators were indignant, thinking the insult directed 
rather at them than at Marcius, and he himself 
could not treat the occurrence with restraint or 
forbearance. He had indulged the passionate and 
contentious side of his nature, with the idea that 
there was something great and exalted in this, and 
had not been imbued, under the influence of reason 
and discipline, with that gravity and mildness which 
are the chief virtues of a statesman. Nor did he 
know that one who undertakes public business must 
avoid above all things that self-will which, as Plato 
says,! is the “companion of solitude’ ; must mingle 
with men, and be a lover of that submissiveness to 
injury which some people ridicule so much. But 
since he was ever a straightforward man and obstin- 
ate, and since he thought that conquest and mastery 
in all things and at all times was the prerogative of 
bravery, rather than of effeminate weakness (which 
breaks out in anger, like a swelling sore, from the 
troubled and wounded spirit), he went away full of 
indignation and bitterness towards the people. The 
younger patricians, too, that element in the city 
which made most vaunt of noble birth and was most 
showy, had always been amazingly devoted to the 
man, and, adhering to him now, when their presence 
did him no good, fanned his anger by their sympa- 


1 In a letter to Dio (Hpist. iv. ud fin.). 
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thetic vexation and sorrow. For he was their leader 
and willing teacher of the art of war in their 
campaigns, and inspired them in their victories with 
a zeal for valour, which had no tinge of mutual 
jealousy. 

XVI. In the meantime grain came to Rome, a great 
part of it bought in Italy, but an equal amount sent 
as a present from Syracuse, where Gelo was tyrant. 
Most of the people were consequently in great hope, 
expecting that the city would be delivered both from its 
scarcity and its discord. The senate, accordingly, was 
convened at once, and the people, flocking about the 
senate-house, awaited the result of its deliberations. 
They expected that the market-price for grain would 
now be moderate, and that what had been sent as a 
present would be distributed gratis. For there were 
some in the senate who so advised that body. But 
Marcius rose in his place and vehemently attacked 
those who favoured the multitude, calling them dem- 
agogues and betrayers of the aristocracy, and declar- 
ing that they were nourishing, to their own harm, the 
evil seeds of boldness and insolence which had been 
sown among the rabble; these they should have 
choked when they first sprang up, and not have 
strengthened the people by such a powerful magis- 
tracy as the tribunate. But now their body was for- 
midable, because it got everything that it desired, 
allowed no constraint upon its will, and refused to 
obey the consuls, but had their own leaders in anarchy, 
whom they styled their rulers. To sit there, more- 
over, voting such a people largesses and supplies, like 
those Greeks where democracy is most extreme, 
he said was nothing more nor less than maintaining 
them in their disobedience, to the common destruc- 
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tion of all. “For they surely will not say that they 
are getting these as a grateful return for the military 
services which they omitted, and the secessions by 
which they renounced their country, and the ca- 
lumnies against the senate which they have counten- 
anced. They will rather be confident that your fears 
drive you to subserviency and flattery when you make 
them these gifts and concessions, and will set no limit 
to their disobedience, nor cease from their quarrels 
and seditions. Such action on our part would there- 
fore be sheer madness; but if we are wise, we shall 
take their tribunate away from them, for it makes 
the consulship null and void, and divides the city. 
This is no longer one, as before, but has been cut in 
two, so that we can never grow together again, or be 
of one mind, or cease afflicting and confounding one 
another.” 

XVII. With many such words as these Marcius 
was beyond measure successful in filling the younger 
senators, and almost all the wealthy ones, with his 
own fierce enthusiasm, and they cried out that he 
was the only man in the city who disdained submis- 
sion and flattery. But some of the older senators op- 
posed him, suspecting the outcome. And the outcome 
was wholly bad. For the tribunes were present, and 
when they saw that the proposal of Marcius was 
likely to prevail, they ran out among the crowd with 
loud cries, calling upon the plebeians to rally to their 
help. Then there was a stormy session of the as- 
sembly, and when the speech of Marcius was reported 
to it, the people were carried away with fury and 
almost burst in upon the senate. But the tribunes 
made their formal denunciation of Marcius, and sum- 
moned him by messenger to come before them and 
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make his defence. And when he insolently drove 
away the officers who brought their message, they 
went themselves, attended by the aediles, to bring 
him by force, and tried to lay hands upon his person. 
But the patricians, banding together, drove the tri- 
bunes away, and actually beat the aediles. 

By this time, then, evening had fallen, which put 
an end to the tumult; but as soon as it was day, the 
exasperated people came running together from all 
quarters into the forum. When the consuls saw this, 
they were alarmed for the city, and convening the 
senate, urged them to consider how, by reasonable 
proposals and suitable resolutions, they might soothe 
and pacify the multitude, since it was not a time for 
ambitious rivalry, nor would they be wise in contend- 
ing for their dignity, but the crisis was severe and 
critical, and demanded measures that were considerate 
and humane. The majority of the senate acceding 
to these views, the consuls went out and reasoned 
with the people as well as they could, and tried to 
mollify them, answering their accusations in a reason- 
able manner, and making only a moderate use of 
admonition and tebuke; as regarded the price of 
provisions and market supplies, they declared there 
should be no difference between them. 

XVIII. Accordingly, the greater part of the people 
showed signs of relenting, and it was evident, from 
their decorous and sober attention, that they were on 
the way to be controlled and won over. Then the 
tribunes rose and declared that since the senate was 
now acting soberly, the people in their turn would 
make such concessions as were fair and honourable. 
They insisted, however, that Marcius should make 
answer to the following charges: Could he deny that 
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he had instigated the senate to violate the constitu- 
tion and abrogate the powers of the people? When 
summoned to appear before them, had he not refused ? 
And finally, by insulting and beating the aediles in 
the forum, had he not done all in his power to incite 
the citizens to arms and bring about a civil war? 
They made this demand with a desire either that 
Marcius should be publicly humiliated, if, contrary to 
his nature, he curbed his haughty spirit and sued for 
the favour of the people; or, if he yielded to his 
natural promptings, that he should do something 
which would justify their wrath against him and 
make it implacable. The latter was what they the 
rather expected, and they rightly estimated the man’s 
character. 

For he came and stood before them as one who 
would defend himself, and the people were quiet and 
silent in his presence. But when, instead of the more 
or less deprecatory language expected by his audience, 
he began not only to employ an offensive boldness of 
speech, which at last became actual denunciation, but 
also to show, by the tone of his voice and the cast of 
his countenance, that his fearlessness was not far re- 
moved from disdain and contempt, then the people 
was exasperated, and gave evident signs that his 
words roused their impatience and indignation. Upon 
this, Sicinius, the boldest of the tribunes, after a 
brief conference with his colleagues, made formal 
proclamation that Marcius was condemned 'to death 
by the tribunes of the people, and ordered the aediles 
to take him up to the Tarpeian rock at once, and cast 
him down the cliff below. But when the aediles laid 
hold of his person, it seemed, even to many of the 
plebeians, a horrible and monstrous act; the patricians, 
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moreover, utterly beside themselves, distressed and 
horror stricken, rushed with loud cries to his aid. 
Some of them actually pushed away the officers 
making the arrest, and got Marcius among them- 
selves; some stretched out their hands in supplica- 
tion of the multitude, since words and cries were of 
no avail amid such disorder and confusion. At last 
the friends and kindred of the tribunes, perceiving 
that it was impossible, without slaying many pa- 
tricians, to lead Marcius away and punish him, per- 
suaded them to remit what was unusual and oppressive 
in his sentence, not to use violence and put him to 
death without a trial, but to surrender him and refer 
his case to the people. Then Sicinius, becoming 
calm, asked the patricians what they meant by taking 
Marcius away from the people when it wished to 
punish him. But the patricians asked in their turn: 
«* What then is your purpose, and what do ye mean, 
by thus dragging one of the foremost men of Rome, 
without a trial, to a savage and illegal punishment ?”’ 
“‘ Well then,” said Sicinius, “ye shall not have any 
such excuse for factious quarrel with the people; for 
they grant your demand that the man have a trial. 
And we cite thee, Marcius, to appear before the 
citizens on the third market-day ensuing, and con- 
vince them, if you can, of your innocence, assured 
that they will decide your case by vote.” 

XIX. For the time being, then, the patricians were 
satisfied with this truce, and went away in glad poss- 
ession of Marcius. But in the time which inter- 
vened before the third market-day (for the Romans 
hold their markets every ninth day, calling them, 
therefore, “nundinae”’), a campaign was undertaken 
against the city of Antium, which led them to hope 
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that the issue might be avoided altogether. The 
campaign would last long enough, they thought, for 
the people to become tractable, after their rage had 
languished or altogether disappeared by reason of 
their occupation with the war. But presently, when 
the citizens returned home after a speedy settlement 
of their dispute with Antium, the patricians were in 
frequent conclave, being full of fear, and deliberating 
how they might not surrender Marcius, and yet pre- 
vent the popular leaders from throwing the people 
again into tumult and disorder. Appius Claudius, 
indeed, who was counted among those most hostile 
to the claims of the people, said with all solemnity 
that the senate would destroy itself and utterly 
betray the government of the city, if it should suffer 
the people to wield their vote in judgement on the 
patricians. But the oldest senators, and those most 
inclined to favour the people, maintained on the con- 
trary that it would not be rendered harsh or severe 
by its exercise of this power, but mild and humane ; 
for since it did not despise the senate, but rather 
thought itself despised by that body, the prerogative 
of trying a senator would be a solace to its feelings 
and a mark of honour, so that as soon as it proceeded 
to vote it would lay aside its wrath. 

XX. Marcius, therefore, seeing that the senate 
was in suspense between its kindly feelings towards 
him and its fear of the people, asked the tribunes 
what the accusations against him were, and on what 
charge he would be tried if they led him before the 
people. They replied that the charge against him 
was usurpation, and that they would prove him guilty 
of planning a usurpation of the government. There- 
upon he rose of his own accord and said he was going 
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at once before the people to make his defence, and 
would deprecate no manner of trial, nor, should he 
be found guilty, any form of punishment; “ Only,” 
said he, “see that ye confine yourselves to the charge 
mentioned, and do not play false with the senate.” 
The tribunes agreed to this, and on these terms the 
trial was held. 

But when the people were come together, in the 
first place, the tribunes insisted that the votes be 
cast not by centuries,! but by tribes, thus making 
the indigent and officious rabble, which had no 
thought of honour, superior in voting power to the 
wealthy and well known citizens of the military 
class. In the second place, abandoning the charge 
of usurpation, which could not be proven, they dwelt 
again upon the speech which Marcius had previously 
made in the senate, when he protested against the 
lowering of the market-price of grain, and urged 
them to take the tribunate away from the people. 
They also added a fresh charge against him, namely, 
his distribution of the spoils which he had taken 
from the country of Antium; these, they said, he 
had not turned into the public treasury, but had dis- 
tributed them among those who made the campaign 
with him. By this accusation Marcius is said to have 
been more disturbed than by all the rest. For he 
had not expected it, and was not ready at once 
with an answer which would satisfy the people, but 
began to praise those who had made the campaign, 
whereupon he was clamorously interrupted by those 
who had not made it, and they were the more 
numerous. In the end, therefore, the vote was taken 


4 Out of the 193 centuries, the richest class alone had 98, 
against 95 of all the other five classes put together. 
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by tribes, and a majority of three condemned him.! 
The penalty assigned was perpetual banishment. 
After the result was announced, the people went off 
in greater elation and delight than they had ever 
shown for any victory in battle over their enemies ; : 
but the senate was in distress and dire dejection, 
repenting now and vexed to the soul that they had 
not done and suffered all things rather than allow 
the people to insult them in the exercise of such 
great powers. And there was no need. now of dress 
or other marks of distinction in telling one class from 
another, but it was clear at once that he who rejoiced 
was a plebeian, and he who was vexed, a patrician. 

XXII. Albeit Marcius himself, who was neither 
daunted nor humbled, but in mien, port, and count- 
enance fully composed, seemed the only man among 
all the distressed patricians who was not touched by 
his evil plight. And this was not due to calculation, 
or gentleness, or to a calm endurance of his fate, but 
he was stirred by rage and deep resentment, and 
this, although the many know it not, is pain. For 
when pain is transmuted into anger, it is consumed, 
as it were, by its flames, and casts off its own humility 
and sloth. Wherefore the angry man makes a show 
of activity, as he who has a fever is hot, his spirit 
being, so to speak, afflicted with throbbing, disten- 
tion, and inflation. And that such was his condition, 
Marcius showed right quickly by his conduct. 

He went home, where his mother and his wife met 
him with wailings and loud lamentations, and after 
embracing them and bidding them to bear with 
equanimity the fate that had come upon them, he 


1 Dionysius Hal. (vii. 64) says that nine of the twenty-one 
tribes voted to acquit Marcius. 
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straightway departed and went to the city gate. 
Thither all the patricians in a body escorted him, 
but without taking anything or asking for anything 
he departed, having only three or four of his clients 
with him. For a few days he remained by himself 
at some country place, torn by many conflicting coun- 
sels, such as his anger suggested to him, purposing 
no good or helpful thing at all, but only how he 
might take vengeance on the Romans, At last he 
determined to incite some neighbouring nation to a 
formidable war against them. Accordingly, he set 
out to make trial of the Volscians first, knowing that 
they were still abundantly supplied with men and 
money, and thinking that they had been not so 
much crippled in power by their recent defeats as 
filled with contentious wrath against the Romans. 
XXII. Now there was a certain man of Antium, 
Tullus Aufidius by name, who, by reason of his wealth 
and bravery and conspicuous lineage, had the standing 
of a king among all the Volscians. By this man 
Marcius knew himself to be hated as no other Roman 
was ; for they had often exchanged threats and chal- 
lenges in the battles which they had fought, and 
such emulous boastings as the ambitious ardour of 
youthful warriors prompts had given rise to a mutual 
hatred of their own, in addition to that of their 
peoples. However, since he saw that Tullus had a 
certain grandeur of spirit, and that he, more than 
all other Volscians, was eager to retaliate upon the 
Romans, if they gave him any opportunity, Marcius 
bore witness to the truth of him who said!: “ With 
anger it is hard to fight; for whatsoe’er it wishes, 


1 Heracleitus, Fragment 105 (Bywater, Heraclits Ephesti 
relequiae, p. 41). 
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that it buys, even at the cost of life.” For, putting 
on such clothing and attire as would make him seem, 
to any one who saw him, least like the man he was, 
like Odysseus, 


“ He went into the city of his deadly foes.” } 


XXIII. It was evening, and many met him, but 
no man knew him. He proceeded, therefore, to the 
house of Tullus, and slipping in unawares, took his © 
seat at the hearth? in silence, covered his head, and 
remained there motionless. The people of the house 
were amazed, and did not venture to raise him up, 
for his mien and his silence gave him a certain dig- 
nity ; but they told Tullus, who was at supper, what 
a strange thing had happened. Tullus rose from table 
and came to him, and asked him who he was, and 
why he was come. At this, then, Marcius uncovered 
his head, and after a slight pause, said: “If thou 
dost not yet recognize me, Tullus, but disbelievest 
thine eyes, I must be my own accuser. I am 
Caius Marcius, he who has wrought thee and the 
Volscians most harm, and the surname of Coriolanus 
which I bear permits no denial of this. I have won 
no other prize for all the toils and perils which I 
have undergone than the name which is a badge of 
my enmity to your people. This, indeed, cannot be 
taken away from me; but of everything else I have 
been stripped, through the envy and insolence of the 
Roman people, and the cowardly treachery of the 
magistrates and those of my own order. I have been 
driven into exile, too, and am become a suppliant at 
thy hearth, not for the sake of security and safety,— 

1 Odyssey, iv. 246. 

we Tae place of refuge for the suppliant. Cf. Odyssey, 
vii. . 
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1 Livy simply says that Marcius was kindly received by 
the Volscians, and that he lodged with Tullus (ii. 35, 6). 
eae er a agree closely with Dionysius Hal. vii. 67 
and viii, 1. 
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for why should I come hither if I were afraid of 
death ?>—but with a desire to take vengeance on 
those who have driven me forth, which I take at 
once when I put myself in thy power. If, then, 
thou art eager to assail thine enemies, come, good 
Sir, take advantage of my calamities, and make my 
individual misfortune the good fortune of all the 
Volscians ; I shall fight better for you than I have 
against you, in just so far as those who know the 
secrets of their enemies fight better than those who 
do not. But if thou hast given up hope, neither do 
I wish to live, nor is it for thine advantage to spare 
one who has long been an enemy and a foe, and now 
is unprofitable and useless.” 

When Tullus heard this, he was wonderfully 
pleased, and giving him his right hand, said: “ Rise 
up, Marcius, and be of good courage. In giving 
thyself to us, thou bringest us a great good, and 
thou mayest expect a greater one still from the 
Volscians.” Then he entertained Marcius at table 
with every mark of kindness, and during the ensu- 
ing days they took counsel together concerning the 
war.! 

XXIV. But at Rome, owing to the hatred of the 
people by the patricians, who were especially em- 
bittered by the condemnation of Marcius, there were 
great commotions, and many signs from heaven were 
reported by seers, priests, and private persons, which 
could not be ignored. One of these is said to have 
been as follows. There was one Titus Latinus,? a 
man of no great prominence, but of quiet and modest 
life in general, and free from superstitious fears, as 

* The story is found in Livy, ii. 36, and in Valerius 
Maximus, i. 7, 4. 
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he was also, and yet more, from vain pretensions. 
This man dreamed that Jupiter appeared to him, and 
bade him tell the senate that the dancer, whom they 
had appointed to head his procession, was a bad one, 
and gave him the greatest displeasure. After having 
this vision, Titus said, he gave it no thought at all 
at first, but after he had seen it a second and a third 
time, and still neglected it, he had suffered the loss 
of an excellent son by death, and had himself be- 
come suddenly palsied. This story he told after 
having been brought into the senate on a litter, 
and no sooner had he told it, they say, than he at 
at once felt the strength return to his body, and 
rose up, and went away, walking without aid. In 
amazement, then, the senators made a careful in- 
vestigation of the matter. 

Now, what had happened was this. A certain man 
had handed over one of his slaves to other slaves, 
with orders to scourge him through the forum, and 
then put him to death. While they were executing 
this commission and tormenting the poor wretch, 
whose pain and suffering made him writhe and twist 
himself horribly, the sacred procession in honour of 
Jupiter chanced to come up behind. Many of those 
who took part in it were, indeed, scandalized at the 
joyless sight and the unseemly contortions of. the 
victim, but no one made any protest; they merely 
heaped abuse and curses on the head of the master 
who was inflicting such a cruel punishment. For in 
those days the Romans treated their slaves with great 
kindness, because they worked and even ate with 
them themselves, and were therefore more familiar 
and gentle with them. And it was a severe punish- 
ment for a slave who had committed a fault, if he 
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? According to Livy (ii. 36 and 37), it was at the hy nea 
of the great games, which was made necessary by the 
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was obliged to take the piece of wood with which 
they prop up the pole of a waggon, and carry it 
around through the neighbourhood. For he who 
had been seen undergoing this punishment no longer 
had any credit in his own or neighbouring house- 
holds. And he was called “ furcifer’’; for what the 
Greeks call a prop, or support, is called “furca”’ by 
the Romans. 

XXV. When, therefore, Latinus had reported his 
vision to the senators, and they were at a loss to 
know who the unpleasant and bad dancer was who 
had headed the procession referred to, some of them 
were led, owing to the extraordinary nature of his 
punishment, to think of the slave who had been 
scourged through the forum and then put to death. 
Accordingly, with the concurrence of the priests, 
the master of the slave was punished, and the pro- 
cession and spectacles in honour of the god were 
exhibited anew.! 

Now it would seem that Numa, who in other 
respects also was a very wise director of sacred 
rites, had very properly sought to secure the people's 
reverent attention by means of the following ordin- 
ance. When, namely, magistrates or priests perform 
any religious function, a herald goes before, crying 
with a loud voice, “ Hoc age.” The meaning of the 
cry is, Mind this! and it warns the people to give 
heed to the sacred rites, and suffer no task or demand 
of business to intervene,? implying that men per- 
form most of their duties under some sort of com- 
pulsion and by constraint. And it is customary for 


ee made known by the dream of Latinus, that the 
olscians were sent out of the city, as described by Plutarch 
in chapter xxvi. 1. Cf. Numa, xiv. 2. 
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1 See the following Comparison, ii. 2. 
* According to Livy (ii. 37, 1-7), it was Tullus himself 
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the Romans to renew sacrifices and processions and 
spectacles, not only for such a reason as the above, 
but also for trivial reasons. For instance, if one of 
the horses drawing the sacred chariots called Tensae 
gives out; or again, if the charioteer takes hold of 
the reins with his left hand, they decree that the 
procession be renewed. And in later ages, a single 
sacrifice has been performed thirty times, because 
again and again some failure or offence was thought 
to occur. Such is the reverent care of the Romans 
in religious matters. 

XXVI. But Marcius and Tullus were secretly con- 
ferring at Antium with the chief men, and were 
urging them to begin the war while the Romans 
were torn by internal dissensions. And when shame 
restrained them from this course, because they had 
agreed to a truce and cessation of hostilities for two 
years, the Romans themselves furnished them with a 
pretext, by making proclamation at the spectacles 
and games, because of some suspicion or slanderous 
report, that the visiting Volscians must leave the 
city before sunset. Some say! that this was due to 
a deceitful stratagem of Marcius, who sent a man to 
the consuls in Rome, bearing the false charge that 
the Volscians purposed to fall upon the Romans at 
the spectacles, and set the city on fire.2. This pro- 
clamation made all the Volscians more embittered 
against the Romans; and Tullus, magnifying the 
incident, and goading them on, at last persuaded 
them to send ambassadors to Rome? and demand 
back the territory and the cities which had been 
who came to the consuls, as had been planned with Marcius. 
Plutarch agrees rather with Dionysius Hal. viii. 3. 


3 Livy speaks only of a revolt (ii. 38, jin.). Plutarch 
agrees with Dionysius Hal. viii. 4-10. 
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taken from the Volscians in war. But the Romans, 
after hearing the ambassadors, were full of indigna- 
tion, and replied that the Volscians might be first to 
take up arms, but the Romans would be last to lay 
them down. Upon receiving this answer, Tullus 
called a general assembly of his people, and after 
they had voted for the war, advised them to call in 
Marcius, cherishing no resentment against him, but 
firmly convinced that he would be more helpful as 
an ally than he had been injurious as a foe. 

XXVII. Marcius was therefore called in, and held 
a conference with the assembly; they saw from his 
speech that he was as eloquent as his exploits in 
arms had taught them that he was warlike, and were 
convinced of his surpassing intelligence and daring; 
so they appointed him general with Tullus, and gave 
him full powers to conduct the war. Fearing, then, 
that the time needed to equip and marshal the 
Volscians would be so long as to rob him of his best 
opportunity for action, he left orders with the magis- 
trates and chief men of the city to assemble and 
provide the remaining forces and supplies that were 
requisite, while he himself, after persuading the most 
ardent spirits to march forth as volunteers with him 
and not stop for formal enrolment, burst into the 
Roman territory of a sudden, when no one expected 
it. Consequently he secured such abundance of 
booty that the Volscians had more than they could 
possibly do to use it in their camp or carry it off 
home. But the abundant supplies secured, and the 
great injury and damage done to the enemy's country, 
were, in his eyes, the most insignificant result of that 
expedition ; its chief result, and his main object in 
making it, was to furnish the people of Rome with 
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1 There is nothing of this preliminary foray in Livy. It is 
on the main expedition (chap. xxviii.) that the patrician lands 
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fresh charges against the patricians. For while he 
maltreated and destroyed everything else, he kept a. 
vigorous watch over the lands of the patricians, and 
would not suffer anyone to hurt them or take any- 
thing from them. This led to still further accusa- 
tions and broils between the parties in the city; the 
patricians accused the people of unjustly driving out 
an influential man, and the people charged the pa- 
tricians with bringing Marcius up against them in a 
spirit of revenge, and then enjoying the spectacle of 
what others suffered by the war, while the war itself 
protected their own wealth and property outside the 
city. After Marcius had accomplished his purposes, 
and greatly helped the Volscians towards courage 
and scorn of their enemies, he led his forces back 
in safety.! 

XXVIII. The entire force of the Volscians was 
assembled with speed and alacrity, and was then 
seen to be so large that they determined to leave a 
part of it behind for the security of their cities, and 
with the other part to march against the Romans. 
Moreover, Marcius left it to the choice of Tullus 
which of the two divisions he would command. Then 
Tullus, remarking that Marcius was clearly in no 
wise inferior to himself in valour, and had enjoyed a 
better fortune in all his battles, bade him lead the 
division that was to take the field, and he himself 
would remain behind to guard the cities and provide 
what was requisite for the army abroad.? With a 
stronger force than before, then, Marcius set out first 
against Circeii, a city which was a colony of Rome; 
are spared (ii. 39). According to Dionysius (viii. 12), Tullus 
led one division into the territory of the Latins, Marcius the 
other into that of Rome, and both brought back enormous 
booty. 2 Cf. Dionysius, viii. 13. 
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this surrendered to him of its own accord, and he 
did it no harm. Next, he laid waste the country of 
the Latins, where he expected that the Romans 
would engage him in defence of the Latins, who 
were their allies and by frequent messengers were 
calling upon them for help. But the commons were 
indifferent to the appeal, the consuls were unwilling 
to risk a campaign during the short time left of their 
term of office, and therefore the Latin envoys were 
dismissed. Under these circumstances Marcius led 
his forces against their cities, and taking by assault 
those which offered resistance to him, namely, To- 
lerium, Lavicum, Pedum, and later Bola, he made 
slaves of the inhabitants and plundered their property. 
But for those who came over to him of their own 
accord he showed much concern, and that they might 
suffer no harm, even against his wishes, he encamped 
as far as he could from them, and held aloof from 
their territory. 

XXIX. But after he had taken Bola, a city not 
more than twelve miles away from Rome, where he 
got much treasure and put almost all the adults to 
the sword; and after the Volscians even who had 
been ordered to remain in their cites grew impatient, 
and came trooping in arms to Marcius, declaring that 
he was the sole and only general whom they would 
recognize as their leader, then his name was great 
throughout all Italy, and men thought with amaze- 
ment how the valour of a single man, upon his 
changing sides, had effected such a marvellous turn 
in affairs. 

At Rome, however, all was disorder; its citizens 
refused to fight, and spent their whole time in cabals 
and factious disputes with one another, until tidings 
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came that the enemy had laid close siege to Lavinium, 
where the sacred symbols of the ancestral gods of 
the Romans were stored up, and from which their 
nation took its origin, since- that was the first city 
which Aeneas founded. This produced an astonishing 
and universal change of opinion in the commons, as 
well as one which was altogether strange and unex- 
pected in the patricians. For the commons were 
eager to repeal the sentence against Marcius and 
invite him back to the city; whereas the senate, on 
assembling and considering the proposition, rejected 
and vetoed it; either because they were angrily bent on 
opposing all the people’s desires ; or else because they 
were unwilling that Marcius should owe his restoration 
to the kindness of the people; or because they were 
now angry at Marcius himself, seeing that he was injur- 
ing all alike, although he had not been ill-treated by 
all, and showed himself an enemy of his whole country, 
although he knew that the most influential and 
powerful men in it sympathised with him and shared 
in his wrongs. When this decision of the senate 
was made public, the people was powerless ; ; it could 
not by its vote enact a law, without a previous decree 
of the senate. 

XXX. But Marcius, when he heard of it, was yet 
more exasperated, and raising the siege of Lavinium, 
marched against Rome in wrath, and encamped at 
the so-called Fossae Cluiliae, only five miles distant 
from the city. Although the sight of him produced 
terror and great confusion there, still, it put a stop 
for the present to their dissensions ; for no one longer, 
whether consul or senator, dared to oppose the people 
in the matter of restoring Marcius. On the contrary, 
when they saw the women running frantic in the 
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city, and the aged men resorting to the sacred shrines 
with suppliant tears and prayers, and everywhere an 
utter lack of courage and saving counsels, then all 
agreed that the people had done well to seek a 
reconciliation with Marcius, but that the senate had 
made a total mistake in beginning then to indulge 
its wrath and revengeful spirit, when it had been 
well to lay such feelings aside. It was, therefore, 
unanimously decided to send ambassadors to Marcius, 
offering him the privilege of returning to his country, 
and begging him to stop his war upon them. More- 
over, the messengers from the senate were kinsmen 
and friends of Marcius, and expected to be treated 
with great friendliness in their first interview with 
a man who was a relative and associate of theirs. 
But matters turned out quite otherwise; for after 
being led through the camp of the enemy, they 
found him seated in great state, and looking insuf- 
ferably stern. Surrounded by the chief men of the 
Volscians, he bade the Romans declare their wishes. 
They did so, in reasonable and considerate language, 
and with a manner suitable to their position, and 
when they had ceased, he made an answer which, 
so far as it concerned himself, was full of bitterness 
and anger at their treatment of him, and in behalf 
of the Volscians, as their general, he ordered the 
restitution of the cities and territory which had 
been torn from them in war, and the passage of 
a decree granting the Volscians, as allies, equal 
civic rights, as had been done for the Latins. 
For no respite from the war would be secure and 
lasting, he said, except it be based on just and 
equal rights. Moreover, he gave them thirty days 
for deliberation, and when the ambassadors were 
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: a is nothing of this withdrawal of forces in Livy 
(ii, 39). 
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gone, he immediately withdrew his forces from the 
country.! : 

XXXI. This was the first ground of complaint 
against him which was laid hold of by those of the 
Volscians who had long been jealous of him, and 
uneasy at the influence which he had acquired. 
Among these was Tullus also, not because he had 
been personally wronged at all by Marcius, but be- 
cause he was only too human. For he was vexed 
to find his reputation wholly obscured and himself 
neglected by the Volscians, who thought that Marcius 
alone was everything to them, and that their other 
leaders should be content with whatever share of 
influence and authority he might bestow upon them. 
This was the reason why the first seeds of denuncia- 
tion were sown in secret, and now, banding together, 
the malcontents shared their resentment with one 
another, and called the withdrawal of Marcius a 
betrayal, not so much of cities and armies, as of 
golden opportunities, which prove the salvation or 
the loss of these as well as of everything else; for 
he had granted a respite of thirty days from war, 
although in war the greatest changes might occur 
in much less time than this. 

And yet Marcius did not spend this time in idle- 
ness, but fell upon the enemy’s allies, harassed and 
ravaged their territories, and captured seven of their 
large and populous cities.2) And the Romans did not 
venture to come to their aid, but their spirits were 
full of hesitation, and their attitude toward the war 
was that of men who are completely benumbed and 


paralyzed. And when the time had passed, and 


2 Cf. Dionysius, viii. 36. Chapters xxviii.-xxx. in Plutarch 
agree closely with Dionysius viii. 14-35. 
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Marcius was at hand again with his entire force, ee 


sent out another embassy to entreat him to moderate 
his wrath, withdraw the Volscian army from the 
country, and then make such proposals and settle- 
ments as he thought best for both nations; for the 
Romans would make no concessions through fear, 
. but if he thought that the Volscians ought to obtain 
certain favours, all such would be granted them 
if they laid down their arms. Marcius replied that, 
as general of the Volscians, he would make no 
answer to this, but as one who was still a citizen 
of Rome, he advised and exhorted them to adopt 
more moderate views of what justice required, and 
come to him in three days with a ratification of 
his previous demands; but if they should decide 
otherwise, they must know well that it was not 
safe for them to come walking into his camp again 
with empty phrases. 

XXXII. When the embassy had returned and the 
senate had heard its report, it was felt that the city 
was tossing on the billows of a great tempest, and 
therefore the last and sacred anchor was let down. 
A decree was passed that all the priests of the gods, 
and the celebrants or custodians of the mysteries, 
and those who practised the ancient and ancestral 
art of divination from the flight of birds,—that all 
these should go to Marcius, arrayed as was the custom 
of each in the performance of their sacred rites, and 
should urge him in the same manner as before to put 
a stop to the war, and then to confer with his fellow- 
citizens regarding the Volscians. He did, indeed, 
admit this embassy into his camp, but made no other 
concession, nor did he act or speak more mildly, 
but told them to make a settlement on his former 
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terms, or else accept the war.! Accordingly, when 
the priests had returned, it was decided to remain 
quietly in the city, guarding its walls, and repulsing 
the enemy, should he make an attack. They put 
their hopes in time especially, and in the vicissitudes 
of fortune, since they knew not how to save them- 
selves by their own efforts, but turmoil, terror, and 
rumours of evil possessed the city. At last some- 
thing happened that was like what Homer often 
mentions, although people generally do not wholly 
believe it. For when some great and unusual deed 
is to be done, that poet declares in his stately 
manner :— 


“He then was inspired by the goddess, flashing-eyed 
Athene ”’;? 


and again :— 


“ But some immortal turned his mind by lodging in 
his heart 
A fear of what the folk would say ’”’ ;% 


and again :— 


“Kither through some suspicion, or else a god so 
bade him do’”’ ;4 


but people despise Homer and say that with his im- 
possible exploits and incredible tales he makes it 
impossible to believe in every man’s power to de- 
termine his own choice of action. This, however, 
is not what Homer does, but those acts which are 
natural, customary, and the result of reasoning, he 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 39, 12; Dionysius, viii. 38. 
2 Odyssey, xviii. 158 = xxi. i. (77 8 &pa). 
3 Not to be found now in Homer. 4 Odyssey, ix. 339. 
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attributes to our own volition, and he certainly says 
frequently :-— 


« But I formed a plan within my lordly heart” ;! 
and also :— 


‘‘So he spake, and Peleus’ son was sore distressed, 
and his heart 
Within his shaggy breast between two courses was 
divided ”’ ; 2 
and again :— 
« But him no whit 
Could she persuade from his integrity, the fiery- 
hearted Bellerophon ”’ ; 


while in exploits of a strange and extraordinary 
nature, requiring some rush of inspiration, and des- 
perate courage, he does not represent the god as 
taking away, but as prompting, a man’s choice of 
action; nor yet as creating impulses in a man, but 
rather conceptions which lead to impulses, and by 
these his action is not made involuntary, but his 
will is set in motion, while courage and hope are 
added to sustain him. For either the influence of 
the gods must be wholly excluded from all initiating 
power over our actions, or in what other way can 
they assist and co-operate with men? They certainly 
do not mould our bodies by their direct agency, nor 
give the requisite change to the action of our hands 
and feet, but rather, by certain motives, conceptions, 
and purposes, they rouse the active and elective 
powers of our spirits, or, on the other hand, divert 
and check them. 


' Odyssey, ix, 299. 7 Iliad, i. 188f. 3 Iliad, vi. 161 f. 
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1 Chapter xxiii. 

2 “Then the matrons came in a body to Veturia, the 
mother of Coriolanus, and Volumnia, his wife. Whether 
this was the result of public counsel, or of the women’s fear, 
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XXXIII. Now in Rome, at the time of which I . 
speak, various groups of women visited the various 
temples, but the greater part of them, and those of 
highest station, carried their supplications to the 
altar of Jupiter Capitolinus. Among these was Va- 
leria, a sister of that Publicola who had done the 
Romans so many eminent services both as warrior 
and statesman. Publicola, indeed, had died some 
time before, as I have related in his Life;1 but 
Valeria was still enjoying her repute and honour in 
the city, where her life was thought to adorn her 
lineage. This woman, then, suddenly seized with 
one of those feelings which I have been describing, 
and laying hold of the right expedient with a pur- 
pose not uninspired of heaven, rose up herself, bade 
the other women all rise, and came with them to the 
house of Volumnia,? the mother of Marcius. After 
entering and finding her seated with her daughter- 
in-law, and holding the children of Marcius on her 
lap, Valeria called about her the women who had 
followed, and said: “We whom thou seest here, 
Volumnia, and thou, Vergilia, are come as women to 
women, obeying neither senatorial edict nor consular 
command; but our god, as it would seem, taking 
pity on our supplication, put into our hearts an im- 
pulse to come hither to you and beseech you to do 
that which will not only be the salvation of us our- 
selves and of the citizens besides, but also lift you 
who consent to do it to a more conspicuous fame 
than that which the daughters of the Sabines won, 
when they brought their fathers and husbands out 


I cannot ascertain.”—Livy, ii. 40, 1. In Dionysius also 
(viii. 39, 40), whom Plutarch seems otherwise to be following, 
Veturia is the nother, and Volumnia the wife, of Marcius. 
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of war into friendship and peace. Arise, come with 
us to Marcius, and join with us in supplicating him, 
bearing this just and true testimony in behalf of 
your country, that, although she has suffered much 
wrong at his hands, she has neither done nor thought 
of doing harm to you, in her anger, but restores 
you to him, even though she is destined to obtain 
no equitable treatment at his hands.” 

These words of Valeria were seconded by the cries 
of the other women with her, and Volumnia gave 
them this answer :—“O women, not only have we 
an equal share with you in the common calamities, 
but we have an additional misery of our own, in that 
we have lost the fame and virtue of Marcius, and see 
his person protected in command, rather than pre- 
served from death, by the arms of our enemies. And 
yet it is the greatest of our misfortunes that our 
native city is become so utterly weak as to place her 
hopes in us. For I know not whether the man will 
have any regard for us, since he has none for his 
country, which he once set before mother and wife 
and children. However, take us and use us and 
bring us to him; if we can do nothing else, we can 
at least breathe out our lives in supplications for our 
country.” 

XXXIV. After this, she took the children and 
Vergilia and went with the other women to the camp 
of the Volscians. The sight of them, and the piti- 
fulness of it, produced even in their enemies rever- 
ence and silence. Now it chanced that Marcius was 
seated on a tribunal with his chief officers. When, 
accordingly, he saw the women approaching, he was 
amazed ; and when he recognized his mother, who 
walked at their head, he would fain have persisted 
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in his previous inflexible and implacable course, but, 
mastered by his feelings, and confounded at what he 
saw, he could not endure to remain seated while 
they approached him, but descended quickly from 
the tribunal and ran to meet them. He saluted his 
mother first, and held her a long time in his embrace, 
and then his wife and children, sparing now neither 
tears nor caresses, but suffering himself as it were to 
be borne away by a torrent of emotion. 

XXXV. But when he was sated with this, and 
perceived that his mother now wished to say some- 
thing, he brought to his side the councillors of the 
Volscians, and heard Volumnia speak as follows: 
‘‘Thou seest, my son, even if we do not speak our- 
selves, and canst judge from the wretchedness of our 
garb and aspect, to what a pitiful state thy banish- 
ment has reduced us. And now be sure that we 
who come to thee are of all women most unhappy, 
since fortune has made the sight which should have 
been most sweet, most dreadful for us, as I behold 
my son, and this wife of thine her husband, encamped 
against the walls of our native city. And that which 
for the rest is an assuagement of all misfortune and 
misery, namely prayer to the gods, has become for 
us most impracticable ; for we cannot ask from the 
gods both victory for our country and at the same 
time safety for thee, but that which any one of our 
foes might imprecate upon us as a curse, this must 
be the burden of our prayers. For thy wife and 
children must needs be deprived either of their 
country or of thee. As for me, I will not wait to 
have the war decide this issue for me while [ live, 
but unless I can persuade thee to substitute friend- 
ship and concord for dissension and hostility, and so 
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to become a benefactor of both parties rather than a 
destroyer of one of them, then consider and be well 
assured that thou canst not assail thy country with- 
out first treading underfoot the corpse of her who 
bore thee. For it does not behoove me to await that 
day on which I shall behold my son either led in 
triumph by his fellow-citizens or triumphing over his 
country. If, then, I asked you to save your country 
by ruining the Volscians, the question before thee 
would be a grievous one, my son, and hard to 
decide, since it is neither honourable for a man to 
destroy his fellow-citizens, nor just for him to betray 
those who have put their trust in him; but as it is, 
we ask only a relief from evils, something which 
would be salutary for both parties alike, but more 
conducive to fame and honour for the Volscians, 
because their superiority in arms will give them the 
appearance of bestowing the greatest of blessings, 
namely peace and friendship, although they get these 
no less themselves. If these blessings are realized, it 
will be chiefly due to thee; if they are not, then 
thou alone wilt bear the blame from both nations. 
And though the issues of war are obscure, this is 
manifest, that if victorious, thou wilt only be thy 
country’s destroying demon, and if defeated, the 
world will think that, to satisfy thy wrath, thou 
didst bring down the greatest calamities upon men 
who were thy benefactors and friends.” 

XXXVI. While Volumnia was saying this, Marcius 
listened without making any answer, and after she 
had ceased also, he stood a long time in silence. 
Volumnia therefore began once more: “Why art 
thou silent, my son? Is it right to yield everything 
to wrath and resentment, but wrong to gratify a 
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mother in such a prayer as this? Or is the remem- 
brance of his wrongs becoming to a great man, while 
the remembrance, with reverence and honour, of the 
benefits which children have received from their 
parents is not the duty of a great and good man? 
Surely for no man were it more seemly to cherish 
gratitude than for thee, who dost so bitterly proceed 
against ingratitude. And yet, although thou hast 
already punished thy country severely, thou hast not 
shown thy mother any gratitude. It were, therefore, 
a most pious thing in thee to grant me, without any 
compulsion, so worthy and just a request as mine; 
but since I cannot persuade thee, why should I spare 
my last resource ?’’ And with these words she threw 
herself at his feet, together with his wife and children. 
Then Marcius, crying out “ What hast thou done to 
me, my mother!” lifted her up, and pressing her 
right hand warmly, said: “Thou art victorious, and 
thy victory means good fortune to my country, but 
death to me; for I shall withdraw vanquished, though 
by thee alone.” When he had said this, and had 
held a little private conference with his mother and 
his wife, he sent them back again to Rome, as they 
desired, and on the next morning led away his 
Volscians, who were not all affected in the same 
way nor equally pleased by what had happened. 
For some found fault both with him and with what 
he had done; but others, who were favourably dis- 
posed towards a peaceful settlement of the dispute, 
with neither; while some, though displeased with 
his proceedings, nevertheless could not look upon 
Marcius as a bad man, but thought it pardonable 
in him to be broken down by such strong compul- 
sions. No one, however, opposed him, but all followed 
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him obediently, though rather out of admiration for 
his virtue than regard for his authority.! 

XXXVII. But the Roman people showed more 
plainly, when they were set free from the war, the 
greatness of their fear and peril while it lasted. For 
as soon as those who manned the walls descried the 
Volscians drawing their forces off, every temple was 
thrown open, and the people crowned themselves 
with garlands and offered sacrifices as if for victory. 
But the joy of the city was most apparent in the 
honour and loving favour which both the senate and 
the whole people bestowed upon the women, declar- 
ing their belief that the city’s salvation was manifestly 
due to them. When, however, the senate passed a 
decree that whatsoever they asked for themselves in 
the way of honour or favour, should be furnished and 
done for them by the magistrates, they asked for 
nothing else besides the erection of a temple of 
Women’s Fortune, the expense of which they offered 
to contribute of themselves, if the city would under- 
take to perform, at the public charge, all the sacrifices 
and honours, such as are due to the gods. The senate 
commended their public spirit, and erected the temple 
and its image at the public charge,? but they none 
the less contributed money themselves and set up a 
second image of the goddess, and this, the Romans 
say, as it was placed in the temple, uttered some such 
words as these : “ Dear to the gods, O women, is your 
pious gift of me.” 2 

XXXVIII. These words were actually uttered 
twice, as the story runs, which would have us be- 

1 Compare Livy’s story of this interview and its results 
oN 3-9). Plutarch agrees rather with Dionysius, viii. 

2 Cf. Livy, ii. 40, 11. 3 Cf. Dionysius, viii. 56. 
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lieve what is difficult of belief and probably never 
happened. For that statues have appeared to sweat, 
and shed tears, and exude something like drops of 
blood, is not impossible; since wood and stone 
often contract a mould which is productive of 
moisture, and cover themsélves with many colours, 
and receive tints from the atmosphere ; and there is 
nothing in the way of believing that the Deity uses 
these phenomena sometimes as signs and portents. 
It is possible also that statues may emit a noise like 
a moan or a groan, by reason of a fracture or a 
rupture, which is more violent if it takes place in 
the interior. But that articulate speech, and language 
so clear and abundant and precise, should proceed 
from a lifeless thing, is altogether impossible ; since 
not even the soul of man, or the Deity, without a 
body duly organized and fitted with vocal parts, has 
ever spoken and conversed. But where history forces 
our assent with numerous and credible witnesses, we 
must conclude that an experience different from that 
of sensation arises in the imaginative part of the soul, 
and persuades men to think it sensation; as, for 
instance, in sleep, when we think we see and hear, 
although we neither see nor hear. However, those 
who cherish strong feelings of good-will and affec- 
tion for the Deity, and are therefore unable to reject 
or deny anything of this kind, have a strong argu- 
ment for their faith in the wonderful and transcend- 
ent character of the divine power. For the Deity 
has no resemblance whatever to man, either in 
nature, activity, skill, or strength; nor, if He does 
something that we cannot do, or contrives some- 
thing that we cannot contrive, is this contrary to 
reason ; but rather, since He differs from us in all 
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points, in His works most of all is He unlike us 
and far removed from us. But most or the Deity’s 
powers, as Heracleitus says,! “escape our knowledge 
through incredulity.” 

XX XIX. But as for Marcius, when he came back 
to Antium from his expedition, Tullus, who had long 
hated him and been oppressed with jealousy of him, 
plotted to take him off at once, believing that if his 
enemy escaped him now, he would never give him 
another chance to seize him. Having, therefore, ar- 
rayed a large party against him, he bade him lay 
down his command and give the Volscians an ac- 
count of his administration. But Marcius, afraid of 
being reduced to private station when Tullus was in 
command and exercising the greatest influence among 
his own countrymen, said he would resign his com- 
mand to the Volscians, if they bade him do so, since 
it was at their general bidding that he had assumed 
it ; and that he was ready, and would not refuse even 
before that, to give a full account of his administra- 
tion to all the people of Antium who desired it. An 
assembly was therefore held, at which the popular 
leaders who had been set to the work rose and tried 
to embitter the multitude against him. But when 
Marcius rose to speak, the more disorderly part of 
his audience grew quiet, out of reverence for him, 
and gave him opportunity to speak fearlessly, while 
the best of the men of Antium, and those that were 
especially pleased with peace, made it clear that they 
would listen to him with favour and give a just de- 
cision. Tullus, therefore, began to fear the effect of 
the man’s plea in self-defence ; for he was one of the 
most powerful speakers, and his earlier achievements 


1 Fragment 116 (Bywater, p. 45). 
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1<*Then, after he had withdrawn his troops from the 
Roman territory, they say that he was overwhelmed with 
hatred in consequence, and lost his life, different writers 
giving different details of his death. In Fabius, who is by 
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secured him a gratitude which outweighed his later 
fault; nay more, the very charge against him was 
but so much proof of the great gratitude which was 
his due. For they would not have thought themselves 
wronged in not getting Rome into their power, had 
not the efforts of Marcius brought them near to 
taking it. . 

Accordingly, the conspirators decided to make no 
more delay, and not to test the feelings of the multi- 
tude; but the boldest of them, crying out that the 
Volscians must not listen to the traitor, nor suffer him 
to retain his command and play the tyrant among 
them, fell upon him in a body and slew him, and no 
man present offered to defend him.! However, that 
the deed was not wrought with the approval of the 
majority of the Volscians, was seen at once from their 
coming out of their cities in concourse to his body, 
to which they gave honourable burial, adorning his 
tomb with arms and spoils, as that of a chieftain and 
general. But when the Romans learned of his death, 
they paid him no other mark either of honour or 
resentment, but simply granted the request of the 
women that they might mourn for him ten months, 
as was customary when any one of them lost a father, 
or a son, or a brother. For this was the period fixed 
for the longest mourning, and it was fixed by Numa 
Pompilius, as is written in his Life.? 

The loss of Marcius was keenly felt at once by the 
Volscian state. For, in the first place, they quarrelled 
with the Aequians, who were their allies and friends, 
over the supreme command, and carried their quarrel 
far the most ancient authority, I find that he lived even to 
old age” (Livy, ii. 40, 10). Chapter xxxix. in Plutarch 
agrees closely with Dionysius viii. 57-59, who says that 
Marcius was stoned to death. 2 Chapter xii. 2. 
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to the length of bloodshed and slaughter; in the 
second place, they were defeated in battle by the 
Romans, wherein Tullus was slain and the very flower 
of their forces was cut to pieces, so that they were 
glad to accept most disgraceful terms, becoming sub- 
jects of Rome, and pledging themselves to obey her 
commands.! 


COMPARISON OF ALCIBIADES AND 
CORIOLANUS 


I. Now that all the deeds of these men are set 
forth, so far as we consider them worthy of recol- 
lection and record, it is plain that their military 
careers do not incline the balance either way very 
decidedly. For both alike gave many signal proofs 
of daring and valour as soldiers, as well as of skill 
and foresight as commanders; except that some may 
give the preference to Alcibiades, because he was 
continually successful and victorious in many struggles 
by sea, as well as by land, and declare him therefore 
the more consummate general. It is certainly true 
of each that, when he was at home and in command, 
he always conducted his country’s cause with manifest 
success, and, contrariwise, inflicted even more mani- 
fest injury upon it when he went over to the enemy. 
As statesmen, if the exceeding wantonness of Al- 
cibiades, and the stain of dissoluteness and vulgarity 
upon all his efforts to win the favour of the multi- 
tude, won the loathing of sober-minded citizens, it 
was equally true that the utter ungraciousness of 


1 Cf. Livy, ii. 40, 12 £. 
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. ovdels yap opyns xdpw amelAnder, xarep.. . is attributed 
to Menander in Stobaeus, Flori]. xx. 6 (Kock, Com. Att. 
Frag. iii. p. 188). 
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Marcius, together with his pride and oligarchical 
demeanour, won the hatred of the Roman people. 
Neither course, then, is to be approved ; although 
the man who seeks to win the people by his favours 
is less blameworthy than those who heap insults 
on the multitude, in order to avoid the appearance 
of trying to win them. For it is a disgrace to flatter 
the people for the sake of power; but to get power 
by acts of terror, violence, and oppression, is not 
only a disgrace, it is also an injustice. 

II. Now, that Marcius is usually thought to have 
been rather simple in his nature, and straightforward, 
while Alcibiades was unscrupulous in his public acts, 
and false, is very clear. And Alcibiades is particularly 
denounced for the malicious deceit by which he 
cheated the Lacedaemonian ambassadors, as Thucy- 
dides relates! and put an end to the peace. But 
this policy of his, although it did plunge the city 
again into war, made it nevertheless strong and for- 
midable, by reason of the alliance with Mantinea 
and Argos which Alcibiades secured for it. And yet 
Marcius himself also used deceit to stir up war 
between the Romans and Volscians, when he brought 
a false charge against the visitors to the games, as 
Dionysius relates;? and the motive for his action 
makes it the worse of the two. For he was not 
influenced by ambition, or by rivalry in a political 
struggle, as Alcibiades was, but simply gave way to 
his anger, from which passion, as Dion says, “ no one 
ever gets a grateful return,’ and threw many districts 
of Italy into confusion, and needlessly sacrificed 
many innocent cities to his rage against his country. 

1 V. 45; ef. Plutarch’s Nicias, x. ; Alciades, xiv. 

2 See Coriolanus, xxvi. 2; Dionysius Hal., Anéig. Rom. 
viil. 2. 
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It is true, indeed, that Alcibiades also, through his 
anger, was the cause of great calamities to his 
countrymen. But just as soon as he saw that they 
were repentant, he showed them his goodwill, and 
after he had been driven away a second time, he 
did not exult over the mistakes of their generals, 
nor look with indifference upon their bad and 
perilous plans, but did precisely what Aristides is 
so highly praised for doing to Themistocles: he came 
to the men who were then in command, although 
they were not his friends, and told them plainly 
what they ought to do. Marcius, however, in the 
first place, did injury to his whole city, although he 
had not been injured by the whole of it, but the 
best and strongest part of it shared his wrongs and 
his distress; in the second place, by resisting and 
not yielding to the many embassies and supplications 
with which his countrymen tried to heal his single 
wrath and folly, he made it clear that he had under- 
taken a fierce and implacable war for the overthrow 
and destruction of his country, not that he might 
recover and regain it. Further, in this point it may 
be said there was a difference between them, namely, 
that Alcibiades, when he went over to the side of 
the Athenians, was moved by fear and hatred of the 
Spartans, who were plotting to take his life ; whereas 
it was dishonourable for Marcius to leave the Vol- 
scians in the lurch when they were treating him 
with perfect fairness. For he was appointed their 
leader, and had the greatest credit and influence 
among them, unlike Alcibiades, whom the Lacedae- 
monians misused rather than used, who wandered 
about aimlessly in their city, and again was tossed 
to and fro in their camp, and at last threw himself 
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into the hands of Tissaphernes; unless, indeed, he 
was all the while paying him court in order that the 
Athens to which he longed to return might not be 
utterly destroyed. 

III. Furthermore, in the matter of money, we are 
told that Alcibiades often got it ill by taking bribes, 
and spent it ill in luxury and dissipation; whereas 
Marcius could not be persuaded to take it even when 
it was offered to him as an honour by his commanders. 
And for this reason he was especially odious to the 
multitude in the disputes with the people concerning 
debts, because they saw that it was not for gain, but 
out of insolence and scorn, that he acted despitefully 
towards the poor. 

Antipater, writing in one of his letters about the 
death of Aristotle the philosopher,! says: “In ad- 
dition to all his other gifts, the man had also that of 
persuasion’; and the absence of this gift in Marcius 
made his great deeds and virtues obnoxious to the 
very men whom they benefited, since they could not 
endure the arrogant pride of the man, and that self- 
will which is, as Plato says,? “the companion of 
solitude.” Alcibiades, on the contrary, understood 
how to treat in a friendly manner those who met. 
him, and we cannot wonder that when he was suc- 
cessful his fame was attended with goodwill and 
honour, and flowered luxuriantly, since some of his 
errors even had often charm and felicity. This was 
the reason why, in spite of the great and frequent 
harm done by him to the city, he was nevertheless 
many times appointed leader and general; while 
Marcius, when he stood for an office which was his 


1 See Comparison of Aristides and Cato, ii. 4. 
2 See Coriolanus, xv. 4. 
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due in view of his valorous achievements, was 
defeated. And so it was that the one could not 
make himself hated by his countrymen, even when 
he was doing them harm; while the other was after 
all not beloved, even while he was admired. 

IV. For Marcius did not, as a commander, obtain 
any great successes for his city, but only for his 
enemies against his country ; whereas Alcibiades was 
often of service to the Athenians, both as a private 
soldier and as a commander. When he was at home, 
he mastered his adversaries to his heart’s content ; 
it was when he was absent that their calumnies pre- 
vailed. Marcius, on the contrary, was with the 
Romans when they condemned him, and with the 
Volscians when they slew him. The deed was not 
in accordance with justice or right, it is true, and yet 
his own acts supplied an excuse for it, because, after 
rejecting the terms of peace publicly offered, and 
suffering himself to be persuaded by the private 
solicitations of the women, he did not put an end to 
hostilities, but allowed the war to continue, while he 
threw away for ever its golden opportunity. For he 
should have won the consent of those who had put 
their trust in him, before retiring from his position, 
if he had the highest regard for their just claims 
upon him. If, on the other hand, he cared nothing 
for the Volscians, but was prosecuting the war merely 
to satisfy his own anger, and then stopped it abruptly, 
the honourable course had been, not to spare his 
country for his mother’s sake, but his mother together 
with his country ; since his mother and his wife were 
part and parcel of the native city which he was be- 
sieging. But after giving harsh treatment to public 
supplications, entreaties of embassies, and prayers of 
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priests, then to concede his withdrawal as a favour 
to his mother, was not so much an honour to that 
mother, as it was a dishonour to his country, which 
was thus saved by the pitiful intercession of a single 
woman, and held unworthy of salvation for its own 
sake. Surely the favour was invidious, and harsh, 
and really no favour at all, and unacceptable to both 
parties; for he retired without listening to the per- 
suasions of his antagonists, and without gaining the 
consent of his comrades-in-arms. 

The cause of all this lay in his unsociable, very 
overweening, and self-willed disposition, which of 
itself is offensive to most people, and when combined 
with an ambitious spirit, becomes altogether savage 
and implacable. Such men pay no court to the 
multitude, professing not to want their honours, and 
then are vexed if they do not get them. Certainly 
there was no tendency to importune or court the 
favour of the multitude in men like Metellus, Aris- 
tides, and Epaminondas ; but owing to their genuine 
contempt for what a people has the power to give 
and take away, though they were repeatedly ostra- 
cised, defeated at elections, and condemned in courts 
of justice, they cherished no anger against their 
countrymen for their ingratitude, but showed them 
kindness again when they repented, and were recon- 
ciled with them when they asked it. Surely he who 
least courts the people’s favour, ought least to resent 
their neglect, since vexation over failure to receive 
their honours is most apt to spring from an excessive 
longing after them. 

V. Well, then, Alcibiades would not deny that he 
rejoiced to be honoured, and was displeased to be 
overlooked, and he therefore tried to be agreeable 
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and pleasant to his associates; but the overweening 
pride of Marcius would not suffer him to pay court 
to those who had the power to honour and advance 
him, while his ambition made him feel angry and 
hurt when he was neglected. These are the blame- 
worthy traits in the man, but all the rest are brilliant. 
And for his temperance and superiority to wealth, 
he deserves to be compared with the best and purest 
of the Greeks, not with Alcibiades, who, in these 
regards, was the most unscrupulous of men, and the 
most careless of the claims of honour. 
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1 In sB.c. 424, Brasidas won Acanthus, a town on the 
Chalcidic peninsula, away from its alliance with Athens 
(Thue. iv. 84-88). 2 Herodotus, i. 82. 
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I. Tue treasury of the Acanthians at Delphi bears 
this inscription: “ Brasidas and the Acanthians, with 
spoil from the Athenians.”! For this reason many 
think that the marble figure standing within the 
edifice, by the door, is a statue of Brasidas. But it 
really represents Lysander, with his hair very long, 
after the ancient custom, and growing a generous 
beard. For it is not true, as some state, that because 
the Argives, after their great defeat, shaved their 
heads for sorrow, the Spartans, in contrary fashion, 
let their hair grow long in exultation over their 
victory ;? nor was it because the Bacchiadae,? when 
they fled from Corinth to Lacedaemon, looked mean 
and unsightly from having shaved their heads, that 
the Spartans, on their part, became eager to wear 
their hair long; but this custom also goes back to 
Lycurgus. And he is reported to have said that a 
fine head of hair makes the handsome more comely 
to look upon, and the ugly more terrible.‘ 

II. The father of Lysander, Aristocleitus, is said 
to have been of the lineage of the Heracleidae, 
though not of the royal family. But Lysander was 
reared in poverty, and showed himself as much as 
any man conformable to the customs of his people ; 


3 An oligarchical family, deposed from rule in Corinth by 
Cypselus, about 650 p.c. (Herod. v. 92). 
4 Cf. Lycurgua, xxii. 1. 
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of a manly spirit, too, and superior to every pleasure, 
excepting only that which their good deeds bring to 
those who are successful and honoured. To this 
pleasure it is no disgrace for the youth in Sparta to 
succumb. Indeed, from the very first they wish their 
boys to be sensitive towards public opinion, distressed 
by censure, and exalted by praise ; and he who is in- 
sensible and stolid in these matters, is looked down 
upon as without ambition for excellence, and a cum- 
berer of the ground. Ambition, then, and the spirit 
of emulation, were firmly implanted in him by his 
Laconian training, and no great fault should be found 
with his natural disposition on this account. But 
he seems to have been naturally subservient to men 
of power and influence, beyond what was usual in a 
Spartan, and content to endure an arrogant authority 
for the sake of gaining his ends, a trait which some 
hold to be no small part of political ability. And 
Aristotle, when he sets forth that great natures, like 
those of Socrates and Plato and Heracles, have a 
tendency to melancholy, writes also! that Lysander, 
not immediately, but when well on in years, was a © 
prey to melancholy. 

But what is most peculiar in him is that, though 
he bore poverty well, and though he was never 
mastered nor even corrupted by money, yet he filled 
his country full of wealth and the love of wealth, 
and made her cease to be admired for not admiring 
wealth, importing as he did an abundance of gold 
and silver after the war with Athens, although he 
kept not a single drachma for himself. And when 
Dionysius the tyrant sent his daughters some costly 
tunics of Sicilian make, he would not receive them, 


1 Problema, xxx. 1. 
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saying he was afraid they would make his daughters 
look more ugly. But a little later, when he was sent 
as ambassador to the same tyrant from the same 
city, and was presented by him with two robes, and 
ordered to choose which of them he would, and 
carry it to his daughter, he said that she could 
choose better herself, and went off with both of 
them. 

III. The Peloponnesian war had now been carried 
on for a long time, and after their disaster in Sicily! 
it was expected that the Athenians would straight- 
way lose their control of the sea, and presently give 
up the struggle altogether. But Alcibiades, returning 
from exile and taking the command, wrought a great 
change, and made his countrymen again a match for 
their enemies by sea.2, The Lacedaemonians, accord- 
ingly, were frightened again, and summoning up fresh 
zeal for the war, which required, as they thought, an 
able leader and a more powerful armament, sent out 
Lysander to take command upon the sea.2 When 
he came to Ephesus, he found the city well disposed 
to him and very zealous in the Spartan cause, al- 
though it was then in a low state of prosperity and 
in danger of becoming utterly barbarized by the 
admixture of Persian customs, since it was enveloped 
by Lydia, and the King’s generals made it their 
headquarters. He therefore pitched his camp there, 
and ordered the merchant vessels from every quarter 
to land their cargoes there, and made preparations 
for the building of triremes. Thus he revived the 
trafic of their harbours, and the business of their 
market, and filled their houses and workshops with 


1413 n.c. Cf. Thue. viii. 2. 2 Cf. Alcibiades, xxxii. 4. 
* In the autumn of 408 B.c. 
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profits, so that from that time on, and through his 
efforts, the city had hopes of achieving the stateliness 
and grandeur which it now enjoys. 
IV. When he learned that Cyrus, the King’s son, 
was come to Sardis,! he went up to confer with him 
and to accuse Tissaphernes, who, though he was 
commissioned to aid the Lacedaemonians and drive 
the Athenians from the sea, was thought to be remiss 
in his duty, through the efforts of Alcibiades,? showing 
lack of zeal, and destroying the efficiency of the fleet 
by the meagre subsidies which he gave. Now Cyrus 
was well pleased that Tissaphernes, who was a base 
man and privately at feud with him, should be ac- 
cused and maligned. By this means, then, as well 
as by his behaviour in general, Lysander made him- 
self agreeable, and by the submissive deference of 
his conversation, above all: else, he won the heart of 
the young prince, and roused him to prosecute the 
war with vigour. At a banquet which Cyrus gave 
him as he was about to depart, the prince begged 
him not to reject the tokens of his friendliness, but 
to ask plainly for whatever he desired, since nothing 
whatsoever would be refused him. “Since, then,” 
said Lysander in reply, “thou art so very kind, I beg 
and entreat thee, Cyrus, to add an obol to the pay 
of my sailors, that they may get four obols instead 
of three.’’® Cyrus, accordingly, delighted with his 
public spirit, gave him ten thousand darics, out of 
which he added the obol to the pay of his seamen, 
and, by the renown thus won, soon emptied the 
ships of his enemies. For most of their seamen 


1 He succeeded Tissaphernes as satrap of Lydia. 
2 Cf. Alcibiades, xxv. 1-2. 
3 Cf. Xen. Hell. i. 5, 6f. 
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came over to those who offered higher pay, and 
those who remained were listless and mutinous, and 
gave daily trouble to their officers. However, al- 
though he had thus injured and weakened his ene- 
mies, Lysander shrank from a naval battle, through 
fear of Alcibiades, who was energetic, had a greater 
number of ships, and in all his battles by land and 
sea up to that time had come off victorious. 

V. But after this, Alcibiades sailed away from 
Samos to Phocaea, leaving Antiochus, his pilot, in 
command of the fleet; and Antiochus, as if in bold 
mockery of Lysander, put in to the harbour of 
Ephesus with two triremes, and rowed ostentatiously 
past his ships, as they lay drawn up on shore, with 
noise and laughter. Lysander was incensed, and 
launching at first only a few of his triremes, pursued 
him ; then seeing that the Athenians were coming 
to the rescue, he manned others, and at last the 
action became general. Lysander was victorious, 
too, captured fifteen triremes, and set up a trophy. 
Thereupon the people of Athens, flying into a 
passion, deposed Alcibiades from his command, and 
finding himself slighted and abused by the soldiers 
at Samos, he left the camp and sailed off to the 
Chersonese. This battle, then, although actually 
not a great one, was made memorable by its bearing 
on the fortunes of Alcibiades.} 

Lysander now summoned from their various cities 
to Ephesus men whom he saw to be most eminent 
for confidence and daring, and sowed in their minds 
the seeds of the revolutionary decadarchies? after- 
wards instituted by him, urging and inciting them to 


1 Cf. Alcibiades, xxxv.-xxxvi. 
* Governing bodies of ten men. 
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form political clubs in their several cities, and apply 
themselves to public affairs, assuring them that as 
soon as the Athenian empire was destroyed, they 
could rid. themselves of their democracies and be- 
come themselves supreme in power. Moreover, by 
actual benefits he gave them all a confidence in this 
future, promoting those who were already his friends 
and allies to large enterprises and honours and com- 
mands, and taking a share himself in their injustice 
and wickedness in order to gratify their rapacity. 
Therefore all attached themselves to him, courted 
his favour, and fixed their hearts upon him, expecting 
to attain all their highest ambitions if only he re- 
mained in power. Therefore, too, they neither looked 
kindly upon Callicratidas at the first, when he came 
to succeed Lysander in the admiralty,! nor afterwards, 
when he had shown by manifest proofs that he was 
the justest and noblest of men, were they pleased 
with the manner of his leadership, which had a 
certain Doric simplicity and sincerity. They did, 
indeed, admire his virtue, as they would the beauty 
of a hero’s statue; but they yearned for the zealous 
support of Lysander, and missed the interest which 
he took in the welfare of his partisans, so that when 
he sailed away they were dejected and shed tears. 
VI. Lysander made these men yet more dis 
affected towards Callicratidas. He also sent back 
to Sardis what remained of the money which Cyrus 
had given him for the navy, bidding Callicratidas 
ask for it himself, if he wished, and see to the 
maintenance of his soldiers. And finally, as he 
sailed away, he called Callicratidas to witness that 


1 Late in the year 407 B.c. It was Spartan policy to 
change their admiral yearly. 
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the fleet which he handed over to him was in com- 
mand of the sea. But he, wishing to prove the 
emptiness and vanity of this ambitious boast, said : 
‘In that case, keep Samos on the left, sail to Miletus, 
and there hand the triremes over to me; surely we 
need not fear to sail past the enemy at Samos if we 
are masters of the sea.”” To this Lysander answered 
that Callicratidas, and not he, was in command of 
the ships, and sailed off to Peloponnesus, leaving 
Callicratidas in great perplexity.!_ For neither had 
he brought money from home with him, nor could 
he bear to lay the cities under forced contribution 
when they were already in an evil plight. The only 
course left, therefore, was to go to the doors of the 
King’s generals, as Lysander had done, and ask for 
money. For this he was of all men least fitted by 
nature, being of a free and lofty spirit, and one who 
thought any and every defeat of Greeks at the hands 
of Greeks more becoming to them than visits of 
flattery to the houses of Barbarians, who had much 
gold, but nothing else worth while. 

Constrained, however, by his necessities, he went up 
into Lydia, proceeded at once to the house of Cyrus, 
and ordered word to be sent in that Callicratidas 
the admiral was come and wished to confer with 
him. And when one of the door-keepers said to 
him: “But Cyrus is not at leisure now, Stranger, 
for he is at his wine’’; Callicratidas replied with 
the utmost simplicity: “‘No matter, I will stand 
here and wait till he has had his wine.” This time, 
then, he merely withdrew, after being taken for a 
rustic fellow and laughed at by the Barbarians. But 
when he was come a second time to the door and 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell. i. 6, 2. 
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was refused admittance, he was indignant, and set 
off for Ephesus, invoking many evils upon those who 
first submitted to the mockery of the Barbarians and 
taught them to be insolent because of their wealth, 
and swearing roundly to the bystanders that as soon 
as he got back to Sparta, he would do all he could 
to reconcile the Greeks with one another, in order 
that they might themselves strike fear into the 
Barbarians, and cease soliciting their power against 
each other. 

VII. But Callicratidas, after cherishing purposes 
worthy of Lacedaemon, and showing himself worthy 
to compete with the most eminent of the Greeks by 
reason of his righteousness, magnanimity, and valour, 
not long afterwards lost the sea-fight at Arginusae 
and vanished from among men.! Then, their cause 
declining, the allies sent an embassy to Sparta and 
asked that Lysander be made admiral, declaring that 
they would grapple much more vigorously with the 
situation if he were their commander. Cyrus also 
sent to make the same request. Now the Lacedae- 
monians had a law forbidding that the same man 
should be admiral twice, and yet they wished to 
gratify their allies; they therefore invested a certain 
Aracus with the title of admiral, and sent out Ly- 
sander as vice-admiral,? nominally, but really with 
supreme power. So he came out, as most of those 
who had political power and influence in the cities 
had long desired, for they expected to become still 
stronger by his aid when the popular governments 
had been utterly overthrown ; but to those who loved 
simplicity and nobility in the character of their leaders, 


1 In the late summer of 406 B.c. (Xen. Hell. i. 6, 33). 
” In the spring of 405 B.c. (Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 7). 
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Lysander, compared with Callicratidas, seemed to be 
unscrupulous and subtle, a man who tricked out most 
of what he did in war with the varied hues of deceit, 
extolling justice if it was at the same time profit- 
able, but if not, adopting the advantageous as the 
honourable course, and not considering truth as in- 
herently better than falsehood, but bounding his 
estimate of either by the needs of the hour. Those 
who demanded that the descendants of Heracles 
should not wage war by deceit ‘he held up to ridicule, 
saying that “where the lion’s skin will not reach, it 
must be patched out with the fox’s.” 

VIII. Of such a sort were his dealings with Mi- 
letus, according to the record. For when his friends 
and allies, whom he had promised to aid in over- 
throwing the democracy and expelling their oppo- 
nents, changed their minds and became reconciled 
to their foes, openly he pretended to be pleased 
and to join in the reconciliation; but in secret he 
reviled and abused them, and incited them to fresh 
attacks upon the multitude. And when he perceived 
that the uprising was begun, he quickly came up and 
entered the city, where he angrily rebuked the first 
conspirators whom he met, and set upon them roughly, 
as though he were going to punish them, but ordered 
the rest of the people to be of good cheer and to 
fear no further evil now that he was with them. 
But in this he was playing a shifty part, wishing the 
leading men of the popular party not to fly, but to 
remain in the city and be slain. And this was what 
actually happened; for all who put their trust in 
him were slaughtered. 

Furthermore, there is a saying of Lysander’s, re- 
corded by Androcleides, which makes him guilty of 
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1 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 13 f. 
2 In the spring of 413 B.c. the Spartans had fortified 
Deceleia, a few miles N.W. of Athens, and stationed there a 
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the greatest recklessness in the matter of oaths. It 
was his policy, according to this authority, “to cheat 
boys with knuckle-bones, but men with oaths,” thus 
imitating Polycrates of Samos; not a proper attitude 
in a general towards a tyrant, nor yet a Laconian 
trait to treat the gods as one’s enemies are treated, 
nay, more outrageously still; since he who over- 
reaches his enemy by means of an oath, confesses 
that he fears that enemy, but despises God. 

IX. Well, then, Cyrus, summoned Lysander to 
Sardis, and gave him this, and promised him that, 
ardently protesting, to gratify him, that he would 
actually squander his own fortune, if his father gave 
him nothing for the Spartans; and if all else failed, 
he said he would cut up the throne on which he sat 
when giving audience, a throne covered with gold 
and silver. And finally, as he was going up into 
Media to wait upon his father, he assigned to Lysander 
the tribute of the cities, and entrusted his own 
government to him; and embracing him in farewell, 
and begging him not to fight the Athenians at sea 
until he was come back, and promising to come back 
with many ships from Phoenicia and Cilicia, he set 
out to go up to the King.! 

Then Lysander, who could neither fight a naval 
battle on equal terms, nor remain idle with the large 
fleet at his disposal, put out to sea and reduced some 
of the islands, and touching at Aegina and Salamis, 
overran them. Then he landed in Attica and saluted 
Agis, who came down in person from Deceleia? to 
meet him, and displayed to the land forces there the - 


permanent garrison under Agis the king. Lysander’s ravaging 
of Aegina and Salamis was just before his siege of Athens, 
according to Xenophon (Hell. ii. 2, 9). 
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strength of his fleet, with the mien of one who 
sailed where he pleased and was master of the sea. 
But on learning that the Athenians were pursuing 
him, he fled by another route through the islands 
to Asia. 

Finding the Hellespont unguarded, he himself 
attacked Lampsacus from the sea with his ships, 
while Thorax, co-operating with the land forces, 
assaulted the walls. He took the city by storm, 
and gave it up to his soldiers to plunder.! Mean- 
while the Athenian fleet of a hundred and eighty 
triremes had just arrived at Elaeus in the Chersonese, 
and learning that Lampsacus had fallen, they straight- 
way put in at Sestos. There they took in provisions, 
and then sailed along to Aegospotami, over against 
their enemies, who were still in station at Lampsacus. 
The Athenians were under the command of several 
generals, among whom was Philocles, the man who 
had recently persuaded the people to pass a decree 
that their prisoners of war should have the right 
thumb cut off, that they might not be able to wield 
a spear, though they might ply an oar.? 

X. For the time being, then, all rested, expecting 
that on the morrow the fleets would engage. But 
Lysander was planning otherwise, and ordered his 
seamen and pilots, as though there would be a 
struggle at daybreak, to go on board their triremes 
in the early morning, and take their seats in order 
and in silence, awaiting the word of command, and 
that the land forces also, in the same manner, remain 
quietly in their ranks by the sea. When the sun 
rose, however, and the Athenians sailed up with all 
their ships in line and challenged to battle, although 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 18 f. 2 See the note on xiii. 1. 
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he had his ships drawn up in line to meet them and 
fully manned before it was light, he did not put out 
from his position, but sending despatch-boats to the 
foremost of his ships, ordered them to keep quiet 
and remain in line, not getting into confusion nor 
sailing out to meet the enemy. And so towards 
evening, when the Athenians sailed back, he did not 
allow his men to leave their ships until two or three 
*triremes, which he sent to reconnoitre, came back, 
after seeing that the enemy had disembarked. On 
the following day this was done again, and on the 
third, and at last on the fourth, so that the Athenians 
became very bold and contemptuous, believing that 
their enemies were huddling together in fear. 


At this juncture, Alcibiades, who was living in his’ 


own fortress on the Chersonese, rode up to the 
Athenian army and censured the generals, first, for 
having pitched their camp in a bad and even danger- 
ous place on an open beach where there was no road- 
stead ; and second, for the mistake of getting their 
provisions from distant Sestos, when they ought to 
sail round the coast a little way to the harbour and 
city of Sestos, where they would be at a longer 
remove from their enemies, who lay watching them 
with an army commanded by a single man, the fear 
of whom led it to obey his every order promptly. 
These were the lessons he gave them, but they 
would not receive them, and Tydeus actually gave 
him an insolent answer, saying that he was not 
general now, but others.? 

XI. Alcibiades, accordingly, suspecting that some 
treachery was afoot among them, went away. But 


1Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 20-26; Plutarch, Alcibiades, 
Xxxvi. 4—xxxvii. 1. 
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on the fifth day, when the Athenians had sailed over 
to the enemy and back again, as was now their wont, 
very carelessly and contemptuously, Lysander, as he 
sent out his reconnoitring ships, ordered their com- 
manders, as soon as they saw that the Athenians 
had disembarked, to put about and row back with 
all speed, and when they were half way across, to 
hoist a brazen shield at the prow, as a signal for the 
onset. And he himself sailed round and earnestly 
exhorted the pilots and trierarchs to keep all their 
crews at their post, sailors and soldiers alike, and as 
soon as the signal was given, to row with ardour and 
vigour against the enemy. When, therefore, the 
shield was hoisted on the lookout ships, and the 
trumpet on the admiral’s ship signalled the attack, 
the ships sailed forth, and the land forces ran their 
fastest along the shore to seize the promontory. The 
distance between the two continents at this point is 
fifteen furlongs, and such was the zealous ardour of 
the rowers that it was quickly consumed. Conon, 
the Athenian general, who was the first to see from 
the land the onset of the fleet, suddenly shouted 
orders to embark, and deeply stirred by the threat- 
ening disaster, called upon some, besought others, 
and forced others still to man the triremes. But his 
eager efforts were of no avail, since the men were 
scattered. For just as soon as they had disembarked, 
since they expected no trouble, some went to market, 
some walked about the country, some lay down to 
sleep in their tents, and some began to get their 
suppers ready, being as far as possible removed from 
any thought of what was to happen, through the 
inexperience of their commanders. The shouts and 
splashing oars of the oncoming enemy were already 
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heard, when Conon, with eight ships, sailed stealthily 
away, and making his escape, proceeded to Cyprus, 
to Evagoras; but the Peloponnesians fell upon the 
rest of the ships, some of which they took entirely 
empty, and others they disabled while their crews 
were still getting aboard. And the men, coming up 
unarmed and in straggling fashion, perished at their 
ships, or if they fled by land, their enemies, who 
had disembarked, slew them. Lysander took three 
thousand men prisoners, together with their generals, 
and captured the whole fleet, excepting the Paralus! 
and the ships that had made their escape with Conon. 
So after plundering his enemy’s camp and taking 
their ships in tow, he sailed back to Lampsacus, to 
the sound of pipes and hymns of victory. He had 
wrought a work of the greatest magnitude with the 
least toil and effort, and had brought to a close in a 
single hour a war which, in length, and the incredible 
variety of its incidents and fortunes, surpassed al] its 
predecessors. Its struggles and issues had assumed 
ten thousand changing shapes, and it had cost Hellas 
more generals than all her previous wars together, 
and yet it was brought to a close by the prudence 
and ability of one man. Therefore some actually 
thought the result due to divine intervention. 
XII. There were some who declared that the 
Dioscuri? appeared'as twin stars on either side of 
Lysander’s ship just as he was sailing out of the 
harbour against the enemy, and shone out over the 
rudder-sweeps. And some say also that the falling 
of the stone was a portent of this disaster; for ac- 


1 One of the sacred state-galleys. It now carried the news 
of the disaster to Athens (Xen. Hell. ii. 1, 28). 
3 Castor and Pollux. 
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1 wepitpérou the correction of Coraés: raparpdémov (unusual). 
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cording to the common belief, a stone of vast size had 
fallen from heaven at Aegospotami,! and it is shown 
to this day by the dwellers in the Chersonese, who 
hold it in reverence. Anaxagoras is said to have pre- 
dicted that if the heavenly bodies should be loosened 
by some slip or shake, one of them might be torn 
away, and might plunge and fall down to earth ; and 
he said that none of the stars was in its original 
position ; for being of stone, and heavy, their shining 
light is caused by friction with the revolving aether, 
and they are forced along in fixed orbits by the 
whirling impulse which gave them their circular 
motion, and this was what prevented them from 
falling to our earth in the first place, when cold 
and heavy bodies were separated from universal 
matter. 

But there is a more plausible Apinion than this, 
and its advocates hold that shooting stars are not a 
_flow or emanation of aetherial fire, which the lower 
air quenches at the very moment of its kindling, 
nor are they an ignition and blazing up of a quantity 
of lower air which has made its escape into the upper 
regions ; but they are plunging and falling heavenly 
bodies, carried out of their course by some relaxation 
in the tension of their circular motion, and falling, 
not upon the inhabited region of the earth, but for 
the most part outside of it and into the great sea; 
and this is the reason why they are not noticed. 

But Daimachus, in his treatise “On Religion,’ 
supports the view of Anaxagoras. He says that 
before the stone fell, for seventy-five days continu- 
ally, there was seen in the heavens a fiery body of 


1 In 468-7 B.c., according to the Parian marble (ep. 57) and 
Pliny, N.H. ii. 149 f. 
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1 See en ear 5. According to Xenophon ( Hell. ii. 1, 31 f.), 
however, the Athenians had passed a decree that, if 
victorious in the sea-fight, they would cut off the right hand 
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vast size, as if it had been a flaming cloud, not resting 
in one place, but moving along with intricate and 
irregular motions, so that fiery fragments, broken 
from it by its plunging and erratic course, were 
carried in all directions and flashed fire, just as shoot- 
ing stars do. But when it had fallen in that part of 
the earth, and the inhabitants, after recovering from 
their fear and amazement, were assembled about it, 
no action of fire was seen, nor even so much as a 
trace thereof, but a stone lying there, of large size, 
it is true, but one which bore almost no proportion 
at all to the fiery mass seen in the heavens. Well, 
then, that Daimachus must needs have indulgent 
readers, is clear; but if his story is true, he refutes 
utterly those who affirm that a rock, which winds 
and tempests had torn from some mountain top, was 
caught up and borne along like a spinning top, and 
that at the point where the whirling impetus given 
to it first relaxed and ceased, there it plunged and 
fell. Unless, indeed, what was seen in the heavens 
for many days was really fire, the quenching and 
extinction of which produced a change in the air 
resulting in unusually violent winds and agitations, 
and these brought about the plunge of the stone. 
However, the minute discussion of this subject 
belongs to another kind of writing. 

XIII. Lysander, after the three thousand Athenians 
whom he had taken prisoners had been condemned 
to death by the special council of allies, calling 
Philocles, their general, asked him what punishment 
he thought should be visited upon him for having given 
his fellow-citizens such counsel regarding Greeks.! 
of every prisoner ; and the crime of Philocles was that he had 
order t e crews of two captured triremes to be thrown over 
a precipice. 
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But he, not one whit softened by his misfortunes, 
bade him not play the prosecutor in a case where 
there was no judge, but to inflict, as victor, the 
punishment he would have suffered if vanquished. 
Then, after bathing and putting on a rich robe, he 
went first to the slaughter and showed his country- 
men the way, as Theophrastus writes. After this, 
Lysander sailed to the various cities, and ordered 
all the Athenians whom he met to go back to Athens, 
for he would spare none, he said, but would slaughter 
any whom he caught outside the city. He took this 
course, and drove them all into the city together, 
because he wished that scarcity of food and a mighty 
famine should speedily afflict the city, in order that 
they might not hinder him by holding out against his 
siege with plenty of provisions. He also suppressed 
the democratic, and the other forms of government, 
and left one Lacedaemonian harmost! in each city, 
and ten rulers chosen from the political clubs which 
he had organized throughout the cities. This he did 
alike in the cities which had been hostile, and in 
those which had become his allies, and sailed along 
in leisurely fashion, in a manner establishing for him- 
self the supremacy over Hellas. For in his appoint- 
ments of the rulers he had regard neither to birth 
nor wealth, but put control of affairs into the hands 
of his comrades and partisans, and made them masters 
of rewards and punishments. He also took part him- 
self in many massacres, and assisted in driving out 
the enemies of his friends. Thus he gave the Greeks - 
no worthy specimen of Lacedaemonian rule, nay, 


1 The specific name for the governor whom the Lace- 
daemonians sent out to the islands and cities of Greece during 
their supremacy. 
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even the comic poet Theopompus was thought ab- 
surd in likening the Lacedaemonians to tavern- 
women, because they gave the Greeks a very pleasant 
sip of freedom, and then dashed the wine with 
vinegar ; for from the very first the taste was harsh 
and bitter, since Lysander not only would not suffer 
the people to be masters of their affairs, but actually 
put the cities into the hands of the boldest and most 
contentious of the oligarchs. 

XIV. After he had spent some little time in this 
business, and had sent messengers to Lacedaemon to 
report that he was sailing up with two hundred ships, 
he made a junction in Attica with the forces of Agis 
and Pausanias, the kings, believing that he would 
speedily capture the city.1_ But since the Athenians 
held out against them, he took his ships and crossed 
again to Asia. Here he suppressed the governments 
of al] the remaining cities in like manner, and set up 
decadarchies, many citizens being slain in each city, 
and many banished; he also drove out all the Samians, 
and handed their cities over to the men whom they 
had banished.? Moreover, when he had taken Sestos 
out of the hands of the Athenians, he would not 
permit the Sestians to dwell there, but gave the city 
and its territory to be divided among men who had 
been pilots and boatswains under him. And this was 
the first step of his which was resisted by the Lace- 
daemonians, who restored the Sestians again to their 
country. But there were other measures of Lysander 
upon which all the Greeks looked with pleasure, when, 
for instance, the Aeginetans, after a long time,? re- 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 2, 5-9. 
2 This was after the fall of Athens (Xen. Hell. ii. 3, 6 f.). 
5 They had been expelled by the Athenians in 43] B.c. 
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ceived back their own city, and when the Melians! 
and Scionaeans? were restored to their homes by 
him, after the Athenians had been driven out and 
had delivered back the cities. 

And now, when he learned that the people of 
Athens were in a wretched plight from famine, he 
sailed into the Piraeus, and reduced the city, which 
was compelled to make terms on the basis of his 
commands. It is true one hears it said by Lacedae- 
monians that Lysander wrote to the ephors thus: 
** Athens is taken”; and that the ephors wrote back 
to Lysander: “‘Taken’ were enough”; but this 
story was invented for its neatness’ sake.? The actual 
decree of the ephors ran thus: “This is what the 
Lacedaemonian authorities have decided: tear down 
‘the Piraeus and the long walls; quit all the cities 
and keep to your own land; if you do these things, 
and restore your exiles, you shall have peace, if you 
want it. As regards the number of your ships, what- 
soever shall be decided there, this do.”’4 This edict 
was accepted by the Athenians, on the advice of 
Theramenes the son of Hagnon, who, they say, being 
asked at this time by Cleomenes, one of the young 
orators, if he dared to act and speak the contrary to 
Themistocles, by surrendering those walls to the 
Lacedaemonians which that statesman had erected 
in defiance of the Lacedaemonians, replied: “ But 
I am doing nothing, young man, that is contrary to 
Themistocles ; for the same walls which he erected 

1 The island and city of Melos were captured and depopu- 
lated by the Athenians in the winter of 416-415 B.c. 

2 The city of Scioné, on the Chalcidic peninsula, was 
captured and depopulated by the Athenians in 421 B.c, 


To illustrate the Spartan passion for brevity of speech. 
* Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 2, 20. 
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for the safety of the citizens, we shall tear down for 
their safety. And if walls made cities prosperous, 
then Sparta must be in the worst plight of all, since - 
she has none.” . 
XV. Lysander, accordingly, when he had taken 
possession of all the ships of the Athenians except 
twelve, and of their walls, on the sixteenth day of 
the month Munychion, the same on which they con- 
quered the Barbarian in the sea-fight at Salamis, took 
measures at once to change their form of government. 
And when the Athenians opposed him bitterly in 
this, he sent word to the people that he had caught 
the city violating the terms of its surrender ; for its 
walls were still standing, although the days were past 
within which they should have been pulled down ; 
he should therefore present their case anew for the 
decision of the authorities, since they had broken 
their agreements. And some say that in very truth 
a proposition to sell the Athenians into slavery was 
actually made in the assembly of the allies, and that 
at this time Erianthus the Theban also made a motion 
that the city be razed to the ground, and the country 
about it left for sheep to graze. Afterwards, how- 
ever, when the leaders were gathered at a banquet, 
and a certain Phocian sang the first chorus in the 
“Electra” of Euripides,! which begins with 


“O thou daughter of Agamemnon, 
I am come, Electra, to thy rustic court,” 


all were moved to compassion, and felt it to be a 
cruel deed to abolish and destroy a city which was so 
famous, and produced such poets. 

So then, after the Athenians had yielded in all 


1 Verses 167 f. (Kirchhoff). 
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1 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 2, 23. 
? The scene of the “ ‘Symposium ” is laid at the house of 
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points, Lysander sent for many flute-girls from the 
city, and assembled all those who were already 
in the camp, and then tore down the walls, and 
burned up the triremes, to the sound of the flute, 
while the allies crowned themselves with garlands 
and made merry together, counting that day as the 
beginning of their freedom.! Then, without delay, 
he also made changes in the form of government, 
establishing thirty rulers in the city and ten in 
Piraeus. Further, he put a garrison into the acro- 
polis, and made Callibius, a Spartan, its harmost. 
He it was who once lifted his staff to smite Auto- 
lycus, the athlete, whom Xenophon makes the chief 
character in his “Symposium” ;? and when Auto- 
lycus seized him by the legs and threw him down, 
Lysander did not side with Callibius in his vexation, 
but actually joined in censuring him, saying that he 
did not understand how to govern freemen. But 
the Thirty, to gratify Callibius, soon afterwards put 
Autolycus to death. 

XVI. Lysander, after settling these matters, sailed 
for Thrace himself, but what remained of the public 
moneys, together with all the gifts and crowns which 
he had himself received,— many people, as was 
natural, offering presents to a man who had the 
greatest power, and who was, in a manner, master 
of Hellas,—he sent off to Lacedaemon by Gylippus, 
who had held command in Sicily.2 But Gylippus, 
as it is said, ripped open the sacks at the bottom, 


Callias, to which Autolycus and his father have been invited, 
together with Socrates and some of his friends. 
As Spartan general sent out to aid the Syracusans, he 
had turned the success of the besieging Athenians into 
disaster. See the Nicias, chapters xviii. ff. 
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and after taking a large amount of silver from each, 
sewed them up again, not knowing that there was a 
writing in each indicating the sum it held. And 
when he came to Sparta, he hid what he had stolen 
under the tiles of his house, but delivered the sacks 
to the ephors, and showed the seals upon them. 
When, however, the ephors opened the sacks and 
counted the money, its amount did not agree with 
the written lists, and the thing perplexed them, until 
a servant of Gylippus made the truth known to them 
by his riddle of many owls sleeping under the tiling. 
For most of the coinage of the time, as it seems, 
bore the effigy of an owl, owing to the supremacy of 
Athens. 

XVII. Gylippus, then, after adding a deed so dis- 
graceful and ignoble as this to his previous great and 
brilliant achievements, removed: himself from Lace- 
daemon. And the wisest of the Spartans, being led 
by this instance in particular to fear the power of 
money, which they said was corrupting influential 
as well as ordinary citizens, reproached Lysander, 
and fervently besought the ephors to purify the 
city of all the silver and the gold, as imported 
curses. The ephors deliberated on the matter. 
And it was Sciraphidas, according to Theopompus, or 
Phlogidas, according to Ephorus, who declared. that 
they ought not to receive gold and silver coinage 
into the city, but to use that of the country. Now 
this was of iron, and was dipped in vinegar as soon 
as it came from the fire, that it might not be worked 
over, but be made brittle and intractable by the dip- 
ping.! Besides, it was very heavy and troublesome 


1 Cf. Lycurgus, ix. 2. 
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to carry, and a great quantity and weight of it had 
but little value. Probably, too, all the ancient money 
was of this sort, some peoples using iron spits for 
coins, and some bronze; whence it comes that even 
to this day many small pieces of money retain the 
name of “oboli,’ or spis, and six “oboli’’ make a 
“drachma,’” or handful, since that was as many as 
the hand could grasp. 

But since Lysander’s friends opposed this measure, 
and insisted that the money remain in the city, it 
was resolved that money of this sort could be intro- 
duced for public use, but that if any private person 
should be found in possession of it, he should be 
punished with death; just as though Lycurgus had 
feared the coin, and not the covetousness which the 
coin produced. And this vice was not removed by 
allowing no private person to possess money, so much 
as it was encouraged by allowing the city to possess 
money, its use thereby acquiring dignity and honour. 
Surely it was not possible for those who saw money 
publicly honoured, to despise it privately as of no 
service; or to consider as worthless for the indi- 
vidual’s private use that which was publicly held 
in such repute and esteem. Moreover, it takes far 
less time for public practices to affect the customs 
of private life, than it does for individual lapses and 
failings to corrupt entire cities. For it is natural 
that the parts should rather be perverted along with 
the whole, when that deteriorates; but the diseases 
which flow from a part into the whole find many 
correctives and aids in the parts which remain sound. 
And so these magistrates merely set the fear of the 
law to guard the houses of the citizens, that money 
might have no entrance there, but did not keep their 
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spirits undaunted by the power of money and in 
sensible to it; they rather inspired them all with an 
emulous desire for wealth as a great and noble object 
of pursuit. On this point, however, we have censured 
the Lacedaemonians in another treatise.1 

XVIII. Out of the spoils, Lysander set up at 
Delphi bronze statues of himself and each of his 
admirals, as well as golden stars of the Dioscuri, 
which disappeared before the battle of Leuctra.? 
And in the treasury of Brasidas and the Acanthians 3 
there was stored a trireme two cubits long, made of 
gold and ivory, which Cyrus sent Lysander as a prize 
for his victory. Moreover, Anaxandrides the Delphian 
writes that a deposit of Lysander’s was also stored 
there, consisting of a talent of silver, and fifty-two 
minas, and eleven staters besides; a statement that 
is inconsistent with the generally accepted accounts 
of his poverty. At any rate, Lysander was at this 
time more powerful than any Greek before him had 
been, and was thought to cherish a pretentious pride 
that was greater even than his power. For he was 
the first Greek, as Duris writes, to whom the cities 
erected altars and made sacrifices as to a god, the 
first also to whom songs of triumph were sung. One 
of these is handed down, and begins as follows :— 


“ The general of sacred Hellas 
who came from wide-spaced Sparta 
will we sing, O! io! Paean.” 


The Samians, too, voted that their festival of Hera 
should be called Lysandreia. And the poet Choe- 
1 Inst. Lacon. 42 (Morals, p. 239 f.). 


*-An omen of the defeat of the Ppartans in that battle 
(371 B.c.). 3 Cf. chapter i. 1. 
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rilus was always kept in his retinue, to adorn his 
achievements with verse; .while with Antilochus, 
who composed some verses in his honour, he was so 
pleased that he filled his cap with silver and gave it 
to him. And when Antimachus of Colophon and a 
certain Niceratus of Heracleia competed with one 
another at the Lysandreia in poems celebrating his 
achievements, he awarded the crown to Niceratus, 
and Antimachus, in vexation, suppressed his poem. 
But Plato, who was then a young man, and admired 
Antimachus for his poetry, tried to cheer and console 
him in his chagrin at this defeat, telling him that it 
is the ignorant who suffer from their ignorance, just 
as the blind do from their blindness. However, when 
Aristonoiis the harper, who had been six times victor 
at the Pythian games, told Lysander in a patronizing 
way that if he should be victorious again, he would 
have himself proclaimed under Lysander’s name, 
“That is,’ Lysander replied, “as my slave?” 
XIX. Now to the leading men, and to his equals, 
the ambition of Lysander was annoying merely. But 
since, owing to the court that was paid to him, great 
haughtiness and severity crept into his character 
along with his ambition, there was no such modera- 
tion as would become a popular leader either in his 
rewards or punishments, but the prizes he awarded 
to his friends and allies were irresponsible lordships 
over cities, and absolute sovereignties, while the sole 
punishment that could satisfy his wrath was the 
death of his enemy; not even exile was allowed. 
Nay, at a later time, fearing lest the active popular 
leaders of Miletus should go into exile, and desiring 
to bring from their retreats those also who were in 
hiding, he made oath that he would do them no 
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harm; but when the first put faith in him and the 
second came forth, he delivered them all over to the 
oligarchs for slaughter, being no less than eight 
hundred of both classes. In the other cities also 
untold numbers of the popular party were slain, 
since he killed not only for his own private reasons, 
but also gratified by his murders the hatred and 
cupidity of his many friends everywhere, and shared 
the bloody work with them. Wherefore Eteocles the 
Lacedaemonian won great approval when he said 
that Hellas could not have borne two Lysanders. 
Now this same utterance was made by Archestratus 
concerning Alcibiades also,! as Theophrastus tells us. 
But in his case it was insolence, and wanton self-will, 
that gave most offence; whereas Lysander’s power 
was made dreadful and oppressive by the cruelty 
of his disposition. 

The Lacedaemonians paid little heed to the rest of 
his accusers, but when Pharnabazus, who was out- 
raged by Lysander’s pillaging and wasting his terri- 
tory, sent men to Sparta to denounce him, the ephors 
were. incensed, and when they found Thorax, one of 
Lysander’s friends and fellow-generals, with money 
in his private possession, they put him to death, and 
sent a dispatch-scroll to Lysander, ordering him 
home. 

The dispatch-scroll is of the following character. 
When the ephors send out an admiral or a general, 
they make two round pieces of wood exactly alike , 
in length and thickness, so that each corresponds to / 
the other in its dimensions, and keep one themselves, | 
while they give the other to their envoy. These pieces | 
of wood they call “scytalae.’”” Whenever, then, they ; 


1 Cf. Alcibiades, xvi. 5. 
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wish to send some secret and important message, 
they make a scroll of parchment long and narrow, 
like a leathern strap, and wind it round their 
“seytale,” leaving no vacant space thereon, but 
covering its surface all round with the parchment. 
After doing this, they write what they wish on the 
parchment, just as it lies wrapped about the 
“scytale’’; and when they have written their 
message, they take the parchment off, and send it, 
without the piece of wood, to the commander. He, 
when he has received it, cannot otherwise get any 
meaning out of it,—since the letters have no con- 
nection, but are disarranged,—unless he takes his 
own “scytale” and winds the strip of parchment 
about it, so that, when its spiral course is restored 
perfectly, and that which follows is joined to that 
which precedes, he reads around the staff, and so 
discovers the continuity of the message. And the 
parchment, like the staff, is called “scytale,” as the 
thing measured bears the name of the measure. 

XX. But Lysander, when the _ dispatch-scroll 
reached him at the Hellespont, was much disturbed, 
and since he feared the denunciations of Pharnabazus 
above all others, he hastened to hold a conference 
with him, hoping to compose their quarrel. At this 
conference he begged Pharnabazus to write another 
letter about him to the magistrates, stating that he 
had not been wronged at all, and had no complaints 
to make. But in thus “ playing the Cretan against a 
Cretan,” as the saying is, he misjudged his opponent. 
For Pharnabazus, after promising to do all that he 
desired, openly wrote such a letter as Lysander 
demanded, but secretly kept another by him ready 
written. And when it came to putting on the seals, 
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he exchanged she documents, which looked exactly 
alike, and gave him the letter which had been secretly 
written. Accordingly, when Lysander arrived at 
Sparta and went, as the custom is, into the senate- 
house, he gave the ephors the letter of Pharnabazus, 
-convinced that the greatest. of the complaints against 
him was thus removed ; for Pharnabazus was in high 
favour, with the Lacedaemonians. because he had 
been, of all the King’s generals, most ready to help 
them in the war. But when the ephors, after 
reading the letter, showed it to him, and he under- 
stood that 


“‘ Odysseus, then, is not the only man of guile,” ! 


for the time being he was mightily confounded and 
went away. Buta few days afterwards, on meeting the 
magistrates, he said that he was obliged to go up to the 
temple of Ammon? and sacrifice to the god the sacri- 
fices which he had vowed before his battles. Now some 
say that when he was besieging the city of Aphytae 
in Thrace, Ammon really stood by him in his sleep ; 
wherefore he raised the siege, declaring that the god 
had commanded it, and ordered the Aphytaeans to 
sacrifice to Ammon, and was eager to make a journey 
into Libya and propitiate the god. But the majority 
believed that he made the god a pretext, and really 
feared the ephors, and was impatient of the yoke at 
home, and unable to endure being under authority, 
and therefore longed to wander and travel about 
somewhat, like a horse which comes back from 
unrestricted pasturage in the meadows to his stall, 
and is put once more to his accustomed work. 
1 An iambic trimeter of some unknown poet. 


* In an oasis of the great desert of Libya. Cf. Cimon, 
xvill. 6 f. 
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Ephorus, it is true, assigns another reason for this 
absence abroad, which I shall mention by and by.! 
XXI. After he had with great difficulty procured 
his release by the ephors, he set sail. But the kings, 
when he had gone abroad, became aware that by 
means of the societies which he had formed, he had 
the cities entirely in his power and was master of 
Hellas ; they therefore took measures for deposing 
his friends everywhere and restoring the management 
of affairs to the people. However, fresh disturbances 
broke out in connection with these changes, and 
first of all the Athenians from Phyle attacked the 
Thirty and overpowered them. Lysander therefore 
came home in haste, and persuaded the Lacedae- 
monians to aid the oligarchies and chastise the 
democracies. Accordingly, they sent to the Thirty, 
first of all, a hundred talents for the war, and 
Lysander himself as general. But the kings were 
jealous of him, and feared to let him capture 
Athens a second time; they. therefore determined 
that one of them should go out with the army. 
And Pausanias did go out, ostensibly in behalf ot 
the tyrants ? against the people, but really to put a 
stop to the war, in order that Lysander might not 
again become master of Athens through the efforts 
of his friends. This object, then, he easily accom- 
plished, and by reconciling the Athenians and 
putting a stop to their discord, he robbed Lysander. 
of his ambitious hopes. A short time afterwards, 
however, when the Athenians revolted again, he 
himself was censured for taking the curb of the 
oligarchy out of the mouth of the people, and 
letting them grow bold and insolent again; while 


1 Chapter xxv. 3. 2 That is, the Thirty in Athens. 
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Lysander won fresh repute as a man who exercised 
“his command in downright fashion, not for the 
gratification of others, nor yet to win applause, but 
for the good of Sparta. 

XXII. He was harsh of speech also, and terrifying 
to his opponents. For instance, when the Argives 
were disputing about boundaries, and thought they 
made a juster plea than the Lacedaemonians, he 
pointed to his sword, and said to them: “ He who is 
master of this discourses best about boundaries.”’ 
And when a Megarian, in some conference with him, 
grew bold in speech, he said : “ Thy words, Stranger, 
lack a city.” And when the Boeotians tried to play 
a double game with him, he asked them whether he 
should march through their territory with spears 
upright, or levelled. And once when the Corinthians 
had revolted, and, on coming to their walls, he saw 
that the Lacedaemonians hesitated to make an 
assault, a hare was seen leaping across the moat ; 
whereupon he said: ‘Are ye not ashamed to fear 
enemies who are so lazy that hares sleep on their 
walls ?”’ 

When Agis the king died,! leaving a brother, 
Agesilaiis, and a reputed son, Leotychides, Lysander, 
who had been a lover of Agesilaiis, persuaded him to 
lay claim to the kingdom, on the ground that he was 
a genuine descendant of Heracles. For Leotychides 
was accused of being a son of Alcibiades, who had 
secret commerce with Timaea, the wife of Agis, 
while he was living in exile at Sparta. Now Agis, 
as they tell us, being convinced by a computation of 
time that his wife had not conceived by him, ignored 


1 In 398 B.c., after returning home from a victorious 
campaign (Xen. Hell. iii. 3, 1). 
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1 giv supplied by Sintenis alone. 
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Leotychides, and manifestly repudiated him up to 
the last. But when he was carried sick to Heraea 
and was about to die, he yielded to the entreaties of 
the young man himself and of his friends, and 
declared in the hearing of many that Leotychides 
was his own son, and after begging those who were 
present to bear witness of this to the Lacedae- 
monians, died. Accordingly, they did so bear witness 
in favour of Leotychides. Moreover, Agesilaiis, who 
was otherwise illustrious, and had Lysander as a 
champion, was injured in his-claim by Diopeithes, a 
man in high repute for his interpretation of oracles, 
who published the following prophecy with reference 
to the lameness of Agesilaiis } :— 


“ Bethink thee now, O Sparta, although thou art 
very proud, 
Lest from thee, sound of foot, there spring a maimed 
royalty ; 
For long will unexpected toils oppress thee, 
And onward rolling billows of man-destroying 
war. 


Many, therefore, out of deference to the oracle, 
inclined to Leotychides, but Lysander declared that 
Diopeithes did not interpret the prophecy correctly ; 
for it did not mean that the god would be displeased 
if one who was lame should rule the Lacedaemonians, 
but the kingdom would be maimed if bastards and 
ill-born men should be kings in a line with the 
posterity of Heracles. By such arguments, and 
because he had very great influence, he prevailed, 
and Agesilaiis became king.? 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s A gesilaiis, ii. 2. 
2 Cf. Plutarch’s A gestlazis, iii. 3-5; Xen. Hell, iii. 3, 2 f. 
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1 émixeluevoy Bekker adopts Coraés’ correction to wrepixel- 
pevov. 
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XXIII. At once, then, Lysander tried to rouse 
and incite him to make an expedition into Asia, 
suggesting hopes that he would put down the 
Persians and become a very great man. He also 
wrote letters to his friends in Asia, bidding them 
ask Agesilaiis of the Lacedaemonians as general for 
their war against the Barbarians.! They obeyed, 
and sent ambassadors to Lacedaemon with the 
request, and thus an honour not inferior to that of 
being made king was obtained for Agesilaiis through 
the efforts of Lysander. But with ambitious natures, 
which are otherwise not ill qualified for command, 
jealousy of their equals in reputation is no slight 
obstacle to the performance of noble deeds ; for they 
make those their rivals in the path of virtue, whom 
they might have as helpers. Agesilaiis did indeed 
take Lysander with him among his thirty counsellors, 
intending to treat him with special favour as his 
chief friend; but when they were come into Asia, 
the people there, who were not acquainted with him, 
conferred with him but rarely and briefly, whereas 
Lysander, in consequence of their large intercourse 
with him in former times, had them always at his 
door and in his train, those who were his friends 
coming out of deference, and those whom he 
suspected, out of fear. And just as in tragedies it 
naturally happens that an actor who takes the part 
of some messenger or servant is in high repute and 
plays leading réles, while the one who bears the 
crown and sceptre is not even listened to when he 
speaks, so in this case the whole honour of the govern- 
ment was associated with the counsellor, and there 
was left for the king only the empty name of power. 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s Agesilazis, vi. 1 f. 
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1 Srapridra:s the correction of Emperius: orpariéracs 
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It is true, perhaps, that there should have been some 
gentle handling of this excessive ambition, and that 
Lysander should have been reduced to the second 
place ; but entirely to cast off and insult, for fame’s 
sake, a benefactor and a friend, was not worthy of 
the character of Agesilaiis. 

In the first place, then, he did not give him 
opportunities for achievement, nor even assign him 
to a command ; and secondly, those in whose behalf 
he perceived that Lysander was earnestly exerting 
himself, these he always sent away with less reward 
than an ordinary suitor, or wholly unsuccessful, thus 
quietly undoing and chilling his influence. So when 
Lysander missed all his aims, and saw that his. 
interested efferts for his friends were an obstacle to 
their success, he not only ceased to give them his 
own aid, but begged them not to wait upon him nor 
pay him their court, but to confer with the king, 
and with such as had more power to benefit those 
who showed them honour than was his at present. 
Most of those who heard this refrained from troubling 
him about their affairs, but did not cease paying him 
their court, nay rather, by waiting upon him in the 
public walks and places of exercise, they gave 
Agesilaiis even more annoyance than before, because 
he envied him the honour. Therefore, though he 
offered most of the Spartans! commands in the field 
and governments of cities, he appointed Lysander 
his carver of meats. And presently, as if by way of 
insult to the Ionians, he said: “Let them be off, 
and pay their court now to my carver of meats.” 
Accordingly, Lysander determined to have a con- 


1 Agis took thirty Spartans with him as counsellors and 
captains (Plutarch’s A gessaiis, vi. 3; Xenophon’s A gesiaiis, 


i. 7). 
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ference with him, at which a brief and _ laconic 
dialogue passed between them. “Verily, thou 
knowest well, Agesilaiis, how to abase friends.” To 
which Agesilaiis: “ Yes, if they would be greater 
than I; but those who increase my power should 
also share in it.” “Well, perhaps thy words, 
Agesilaiis, are fairer than my deeds; but I beg thee, 
even because of the strangers who have their eyes 
upon us, to give me a post under thy command 
where thou believest that I shall be least annoying 
to thyself, and more serviceable than now.” 1 

XXIV. Upon this, he was sent as ambassador to 
the Hellespont; and though he was angry with 
Agesilaiis, he did not neglect to do his duty, but 
induced Spithridates the Persian, a high-minded 
man with forces at his command, to revolt from 
Pharnabazus, with whom he was at odds, and 
brought him to Agesilaiis.2 The king made no 
further use of Lysander, however, in the war, and 
when his time had expired, he sailed back to Sparta 
without honour, not only enraged at Agesilaiis, but 
hating the whole form of government more than ever, 
and resolved to put into execution at once, and 
without delay, the plans for a revolutionary change 
which he is thought to have devised and concocted 
some time before. | 

They were as follows. Of the Heracleidae who 
united with the Dorians and came down into Pelo- 
ponnesus, there was a numerous and glorious stock 
flourishing in Sparta; however, not every family 
belonging to it participated in the royal succession, 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s A gesilatis, vii.—viii. 1-2; Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 
7-9. 
2 Cf. Plutarch’s A gesilazis, viii. 3; Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 10. 
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' Cf. Plutarch’s A geatlaiis, viii. 3. 
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but the kings were chosen from two houses only, 
and were called Eurypontidae and Agiadae. The 
rest had no special privileges in the government 
because of their high birth, but the honours which 
result from superior excellence lay open to all who 
had power and ability. Now Lysander belonged 
to one of these families, and when he had risen to 
great fame for his deeds, and had acquired many 
friends and great power, he was vexed to see the 
city increased in power by his efforts, but ruled by 
others who were of no better birth than himself. 
He therefore planned to take the government away 
from the two houses, and restore it to all the 
Heracleidae in common, or, as some say, not to the 
Heracleidae, but to the Spartans in general,! in order 
that its high prerogatives might not belong to those 
only who were descended from Heracles, but to 
those who, like Heracles, were selected for superior 
excellence, since it was this which raised him to 
divine honours, And he hoped that when the 
kingdom was awarded on this principle, no Spartan 
would be chosen before himself. 

XXV. In the first place, then, he undertook and 
made preparations to persuade the citizens by his 
own efforts, and committed to memory a speech 
written by Cleon, the Halicarnassian, for the purpose. 
In the second place, seeing that the novelty and 
magnitude of his innovation demanded a more 
audacious support, he brought stage machinery to . 
bear upon the citizens,” as it were, by collecting and 
arranging responses and oracles of Apollo; convinced 


2 In the Greek theatre, gods were swung into view, above 
the plane of the action, by means of a huge crane. Cf. 
Themistocles, x. 1. 
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that Cleon’s clever rhetoric would not help him 
at all unless he should first terrify and subdue his 
countrymen by vague religious fear and superstitious 
terror, and then bring them under the influence of 
his argument. Well, then, Ephorus tells us_ that 
after an attempt to corrupt the Pythian priestess, 
and after a second failure to persuade the priestesses 
of Dodona by means of Pherecles, he went up to 
the temple of Ammon and had a conference with 
that god’s interpreters there, at which he offered 
them much money, but that they took this ill, and 
sent certain messengers to Sparta to denounce him ; 
and further, that when Lysander was acquitted of 
their charges, the Libyans said, as they went away, 
“ But we will pass better judgments than yours, 
O Spartans, when ye come to dwell with us in 
Libya”; for they knew that there was a certain ancient 
oracle bidding the Lacedaemonians to settle in Libya. 
But since the whole plot and concoction was no 
insignificant one, nor yet carelessly undertaken, but 
made many important assumptions, like a mathe- 
matical demonstration, and proceeded to its con- 
clusion through premises which were difficult and 
hard to obtain, we shall follow, in our description of 
it, the account of one who was both a historian and a 
philosopher.! 

XXVJ. There was a woman in Pontus who declared 
that she was with child by Apollo. Many dis- 
believed her, as was natural, but many also lent 
an ear to her, so that when she gave birth to a 
male child, many notable persons took an interest 
in its care and rearing. For some reason or other, 
the name given to the boy was Silenus. Lysander 


1 Probably Ephorus. 
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1 rhAAa wéerAacra the correction of Coraés ; raoa: Bekker : 
mwAdoa, With the MSS. 
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took these circumstances for his foundation, and 
supplied the rest of his cunning fabric himself, 
making use of not a few, nor yet insignificant, 
champions of the tale, who brought the story of the 
boy’s birth into credit without exciting suspicion. 
They also brought back another response from 
Delphi, and caused it to be circulated in Sparta, 
which declared that sundry very ancient oracles were 
kept in secret writings by the priests there, and that 
it was not possible to get these, nor even lawful to 
read them, unless someone born of Apollo should 
come after a long lapse of time, give the keepers an 
intelligible token of his birth, and obtain the tablets 
containing the oracles. The way being thus pre- 
pared, Silenus was to come and demand the oracles 
as Apollo’s son, and the priests who were in the 
secret were to insist on precise answers to all their 
questions about his birth, and finally, persuaded, 
forsooth, that he was the son of Apollo, were to show 
him the writing. Then Silenus, in the presence ot 
many witnesses, was to read aloud the prophecies, 
especially the one relating to the kingdom, for the 
sake of which the whole scheme had been invented, 
and which declared that it was more for the honour 
and interest of the Spartans to choose their kings 
from the best citizens. 

But when at last Silenus was grown to be a youth, 
and was ready for the business, Lysander’s play was 
ruined for him by the cowardice of one of his actors, 
or co-workers, who, just as he came to the point, 
lost his courage and drew back. However, all this 
was actually found out, not while Lysander was alive, 
but after his death. 
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1 In 395 p.c., the aggressions of Sparta led to an alliance 
between Thebes and Athens against her. In the following 
year Corinth and Argos joined the alliance, and the whole 
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XXVII. And he died before Agesilaiis returned 
from Asia, after he had plunged, or rather had plunged 
Hellas, into the Boeotian war.! For it is stated in both 
ways ; and some hold him responsible for the war, 
others the Thebans, and others both together. It is 
charged against the Thebans that they cast away the 
sacrifices at Aulis,? and that, because Androcleides and 
Amphitheus* had been bribed with the King’s 
money to stir up a war in Greece against the Lace- 
daemonians, they set upon the Phocians and ravaged 
their country. It is said, on the other hand, that 
Lysander was angry with the Thebans because they 
alone laid claim to a tenth part of the spoils of the’ 
war, while the rest of the allies held their peace ; 
and because they were indignant about the money 
which he sent to Sparta; but above all, because they 
first put the Athenians in the way of freeing them- 
selves from the thirty tyrants whom he had set up, 
whose terrorizing power the Lacedaemonians had 
increased by decreeing that fugitives from Athens 
might be brought back from every place of refuge, and 
that all who impeded their return should be declared 
enemies of Sparta. In reply to this the Thebans issued 
counter decrees, akin in spirit to the beneficent deeds 
of Heracles and Dionysus, to the effect that every 
house and city in Boeotia should be open to such 
Athenians as needed succour; and that whosoever 
did not help a fugitive under arrest, should be fined 
a talent; and that if any one should carry arms 


war, which dragged along until 387 B.c., is usually known as 
the ‘‘ Corinthian war.” 

2 In the spring of 396, when Agesilaiis vainly tried to 
sacrifice there, in imitation of Agamemnon (Plutarch’s 
A gesilatis, vi. 4-6; Xen. Hell. iii. 4, 3f£., and 5, 5). 

3 Cf. Xen. Hell. iii. 5, 1 and 4. 
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1 Cf. Xen. Hell. ii. 4, 1 f. 
2 Lysander was commissioned to raise a force of allies in 
Phocis and the neighbouring country, with which Pausanias 
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through Boeotia against the tyrants in Athens, no 
Theban would either see him or hear about it. And 
they did not merely vote such Hellenic and humane 
decrees, without at the same time making their deeds 
correspond to their edicts; but Thrasybulus and 
those who with him occupied Phyle, set out from 
Thebes to do so,! and the Thebans not only provided 
them with arms and money, but also with secrecy 
and a base of operations. Such, then, were the 
grounds of complaint which Lysander had against 
the Thebans. 

XXVIII. And since he was now of an altogether 
harsh disposition, owing to the melancholy which 
persisted into his old age, he stirred up the ephors, 
and persuaded them to fit out an expedition against 
the Thebans; and assuming the command, he set 
out on the campaign. Afterwards the ephors sent 
out Pausanias the king also with an army. Now it 
was the plan that Pausanias should make a circuit 
by the way of Mount Cithaeron, and then invade 
Boeotia, while Lysander marched through Phocis to 
meet him, with a large force. He took the city of 
Orchomenus, which came over to him of its own 
accord, and assaulted and plundered Lebadeia. 
Then he sent a letter to Pausanias, bidding him move 
from Plataea and join forces with him at Haliartus, 
and promising that he himself would be before the 
walls of Haliartus at break of day. This letter was 
brought to Thebes by some scouts, into whose hands 
its bearer fell. The Thebans therefore entrusted 
their city to a force of Athenians which had come to 
their aid, while they themselves set out early in the 


was to unite his troops (Xen. Hell. iii. 5, 6). Plutarch’s 
language is obscure. 
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night, and succeeded in reaching Haliartus a little 
before Lysander, and a considerable part of them 
entered the city. Lysander at first decided to post 
his army on a hill and wait for Pausanias; then, as 
the day advanced, being unable to remain inactive, 
he took his arms, encouraged his allies, and led them 
along the road in column towards the wall of the 
city. But those of the Thebans who had remained 
outside, taking the city on their left, advanced upon 
the rear of their enemy, at the spring called Cissusa. 
Here, as the story goes, his nurses bathed the in- 
fant Dionysus after his birth; for the water has the 
colour and sparkle of wine, is clear, and very pleasant 
to the taste. And not far away the Cretan storax- 
shrub grows in profusion, which the Haliartians 
regard as a proof that Rhadamanthus once dwelt 
there; and they show his tomb, which they call 
Alea. And near by is also the memorial of Alemene ; 
for she was buried there, as they say, having lived 
with Rhadamanthus after the death of Amphitryon. 
But the Thebans inside the city, drawn up in 
battle array with the Haliartians, kept quiet for 
some time ; when, however, they saw Lysander with 
his foremost troops approaching the wall, they 
suddenly threw open the gate and fell upon them, 
and killed Lysander himself with his soothsayer, and 
a few of the rest; for the greater part of them 
fled swiftly back to the main body. And when the 
Thebans made no halt, but pressed hard upon them, 
the whole force turned to the hills in flight, and a 
thousand of them were slain, Three hundred ot 
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the Thebans also lost their lives by pursuing their 
enemies into rough and dangerous places. These 
had been accused of favouring the Spartan cause, and 
in their eagerness to clear themselves of this charge 
in the eyes of their fellow-citizens, they exposed 
themselves needlessly in the pursuit, and so threw 
away their lives.! 

XXIX. Tidings of the disaster were brought to 
Pausanias while he was on the march from Plataea 
to Thespiae, and putting his army in battle array, he F 
came to Haliartus. Thrasybulus also came from 
Thebes, leading his Athenians. But when Pausanias 
was minded to ask for the bodies of the dead under 
a truce, the elders of the Spartans could not brook 
it, and were angry among themselves, and coming 
to the king, they protested that the body of Lysander 
must not be taken up under cover of a truce, but by 
force of arms, in open battle for it; and that if they 
conquered, then they would give him burial, but if 
they were vanquished, it would be a glorious thing 
to lie dead with their general. Such were the words 
of the elders; but Pausanias saw that it would be a 
difficult matter to conquer the Thebans, flushed as 
they were with victory, and that the body of 
Lysander lay near the walls, so that its recovery 
would be difficult without a truce, even if they were 
victorious ; he therefore sent a herald, and after 
making a truce, led his forces back. And as soon as 
they had come beyond the boundary of Boeotia with 
Lysander’s body, they buried it in the friendly soil 
of their allies, the Panopeans, where his monument 
now stands, by the road leading from Delphi to 
Chaeroneia. 

Here the army bivouacked ; and it is said that a 


1 Cf. Xen. Hell. iii. 5, 17-20. 
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certain Phocian, recounting the action to another 
who was not in it, said that the enemy fell upon 
them just after Lysander had crossed the Hoplites. 
Then a Spartan, who was a friend of Lysander, 
asked in amazement what he meant by Hoplites, for 
he did not know the name. “ Indeed it was there,” 
said the Phocian, “ that the enemy slew the foremost 
of us; for the stream that flows past the city is 
called Hoplites.” On hearing this, the Spartan 
burst into tears, and said that man could not escape 
his destiny. For Lysander, as it appears, had received 
an oracle running thus :-— 


“Be on thy guard, I bid thee, against a sounding 
Hoplites, 
And an earth-born dragon craftily coming behind 
thee.” 


Some, however, say that the Hoplites does not flow 
before Haliartus, but is a winter torrent near 
Coroneia, which joins the Philarus and then flows 
past that city; in former times it was called Hoplias, 
but now Isomantus. Moreover, the man of Haliartus 
who killed Lysander, Neochorus by name, had a 
dragon as emblem on his shield, and to this, it was 
supposed, the oracle referred. And it is said that 
the Thebans also, during the Peloponnesian war, 
received an oracle at the sanctuary of Ismenus which 
indicated beforehand not only the battle at Delium,} 
but also this battle at Haliartus, thirty years later. 
It ran as follows :— 


“When thou huntest the wolf with the spear, watch 
closely the border, 
Orchalides, too, the hill which foxes never 
abandon.”’ 
1 424 B.C. 
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Now by “border,” the god meant the region about 
Delium, where Boeotia is conterminous with Attica ; 
and by Orchalides, the hill which is now called 
Alopecus, or Fox-Aill, in the parts of Haliartus which 
stretch towards Mount Helicon. 

XXX. Now that Lysander had met with such an 
end, at the outset the Spartans were so indignant 
about it that they summoned the king to trial for his 
life; but he evaded it, and fled to Tegea, where he 
spent the rest of his days as a suppliant in the 
sanctuary of Athena. For the poverty of Lysander, 
which was discovered at his death, made his ex- 
cellence more apparent to all, since from the vast 
wealth and power in his hands, and from the great 
homage paid him by cities and the Great King, he 
had not, even in the slightest degree, sought to amass 
money for the aggrandizement of his family. This 
is the testimony of Theopompus, who is more to be 
trusted when he praises than when he blames; for 
he takes more pleasure in blaming than in praising. 
But after some time had passed, according to Ephorus, 
some dispute arose at Sparta with her allies, and it 
became necessary to inspect the writings which, 
Lysander had kept by him; for which purpose 
Agesilaiis went to his house. And when he found 
the book containing the speech on the constitution,} 
which argued that the kingship ought to be taken 
from the Eurypontidae and Agiadae and made acces- 
sible to all Spartans alike, and that the choice should 
be made from the best of these, he was eager to pro- 
duce the speech before his countrymen, and show 
them what the real character of Lysander’s citizen- 
ship had been. But Lacratidas, a prudent man, and 


1 Cf. chapter xxv. 1. 
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at that time the principal ephor, held Agesilaiis — 
back, saying that they ought not to dig Lysander 
up again, but rather to bury the speech along with 
him, since it was composed with such a subtle per- 
suasiveness. 

However, they paid him many honours at his 
death. In particular, they imposed a fine upon the 
men who had engaged to marry his daughters, and 
then, after Lysander’s death, when he was discovered 
to be poor, had renounced the engagement. The 
reason given for the fine was that the men had paid 
court to Lysander while they thought him rich, but 
when his poverty showed them that he was a just 
and good man, they forsook him. For there was, as it 
appears, a penalty at Sparta not only for not marrying 
at all, and for a late marriage, but also for a bad 
marriage ; and to this last they subjected those 
especially who sought alliance with the rich, instead 
of with the good and with their -own associates. 
Such, then, are the accounts we have found given of 
Lysander. 
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I. Aevxtos bé Kopvn Atos Lwrdas yever pev ny 
ek TAT pLKLeov, ods evmatpioas a dv tus elroL, TOY dé 
Tpoyovev avToo Aéyouar ‘Pougivoy uTatevoa, 
Kal TOUT dé 77S Topps emupavertépay yevéo Oat 
THY ariplar. ebpéOn yap dpyupiou Kothou KEKTN- 
pévOS vmeép déxa Aitpas, Tov vosxou pH SSovTos" 
emt TouTm O¢ THs Bovrrs é&érecev. of Se per’ 
éxetvov 48m Tamewa mpatrovtes SueTékeray, avTOs 
TE Lwrras € éy ovK adO ovots eTpaby ois TAT PWOLS. 
‘Yevopevos dé perpaxrov @KEL Tap ETEPOLS évolxcov 
ov TOAU TEADY, OS Darepov a@veldi lero Tap afiay 
evTuyely Soxav. TEmvuvopeveyp peev yap avT@ Kal 
peyadnyopobyte pera thy év AtBun otpateiav 
NéyeTai Tes eimety TOV KANBY TE Karyab ay avdpar, 
“Kal mas av eins ov Xpnaros, Os TOD TATPOS cou 
pdep KATANTOVTOS TocavTa KEKTNO AL; ” Kal yap 
OUK ert TOV Biwv éy nOeoww opOiats Kat xaBapois 
PEvovT@r, GAN eyKeKiKoTav kal mapadeey- 
péveov Tpudjs Kat mohuTeAelas Crop, es toov 
Gpeos dvedos ériDevto TOUS Umapxovcay pda 
_ aToNoavTas Kal TOUS Teviav TaTp@ay MN dua 
purdfavtas. Datepov dé 767 KPATOOVTOS avTov 
Kal TOAXOUS ATOKTLYUYTOS, arrenevOepiKos av pw- 
Tos, Soxav Kpumrrew &va Tov Tpoyeypappeveoy 
Kal Kataxpynpviler Oar Sid TobTo péedArXwv, wveidice€ 
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T. Lucius Cornetius Suita belonged to a patrician, 
or noble, family, and one of his ancestors, Rufinus, 
is said to have been consul, although he was not so 
conspicuous for this honour as for the dishonour 
which he incurred. For he was found to be possessed 
of more than ten pounds of silver plate, contrary to 
the law, and was for this reason expelled from the 
senate. His posterity became at once obscure, and 
continued so, nor did Sulla himself enjoy a wealthy 
parentage. When he was a youth, he lived in 
lodgings, at a low price, and this was afterwards cast 
in his teeth when men thought him unduly pros- 
perous. For instance, we are told that when he was 
putting on boastful airs after his campaign in Libya, a 
certain nobleman said to him: “ How canst thou be 
an honest man, when thy father left thee nothing, 
and yet thou art so rich?” For although the 
Romans of that time no longer retained their ancient 
purity and uprightness of life, but had degenerated, 
and yielded to the appetite for luxury and ex- 
travagance, they nevertheless held in equal oppro- 
brium those who lost an inherited wealth and those 
who forsook an ancestral poverty. And afterwards, 
when he had at last become absolute in power, and 
was putting many to death, a freedman, who was 
thought to be concealing one of the proscribed, and 
was therefore to be thrown down the Tarpeian rock, 
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Tov LwaArav srt TOMY Xpovov év pd cuvorxia 
dinTa@vto, pépovres évoixtov avros yey Tov dive 
Suayudious voUupous, exeLvos be TOV bmoxato 
Tploxudious, dare THS TUXNS avr av TO pevagy 
xUrLous Elva vOUmpOUS, of mevTnKoVTA Kal Siaxo- 
gias Spaxpas “ArriKas Suvavtat. tadta pep ovv 
iaTopovot Tepl THS Tahasas TOU dra, TUXNS. 

II. Tod 3€ cwpatos avrod 70 pep ado eiSos 
él Tov avipiavtov daiverat, THY dé TaV Opparov 
YRavKoTnTa Seas TiKpav Kal dixparov ovoay 1) 

poa Tov T™poowmou poBepwrépav érroiet 1 poo - 
ee eEnvOe yap TO épvOnua TPAXD Kal omopadny 
KaTopemeywevov TH AevKoTyTL” mMpos 6 Kal Tob- 
vopa Aéyovatv avT@ yevécOat Tis ypoas em iBerov, 
Kal TOV "AOnynat yepuplaTa@v emeaKwye Tus eis 
TOUTO TroLnaas: 


ouxdpivov éo8 o YwrAXas addhito TeTAacpévov. 


Tois dé ToLovToLS TOV Texpnpiov OUK aTOTOV éoTe 
xpioae mept avdpos, dv ovTH pidooKappova 
huces yeyovevar Aéyovew, @oTe véoy péev OvTa Kat 
adokov ett pera pipov Kal yeXwrotrooy Sta- 
TaaGas Kat cuvaxohactaivew, émret be KUpLOS 
amr dvT@v KaTerTN, ouvayayovra TOY amo cKNVTS 
Kal Oeatpov Tous (TAaLWTATOUS oonpepau Tiverv 
rat StamArnnriver Bas TOUS cKOppATL, TOD TE 
7/pws dwporepa pat rey Soxobvta, Kat 7 pos TP 
Katara x vrew TO afiopa THS apxiis TONG TOV 
Seopeveov emipercias 7 poiguevov. ov yap WV T@ 
SUAXNa wept Setrvov ovte xpijcacGat orovdaiov 
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cast it in his teeth that they had long lived together 
in one lodging house, himself renting the upper 
rooms at two thousand sesterces,! and Sulla the 
lower rooms at three thousand. The difference in 
their fortunes, therefore, was only a_ thousand 
sesterces, which are equivalent to two hundred arid 
fifty Attic drachmas. Such, then, is the account we 
find of Sulla’s earlier fortune. , 

II. His personal appearance, in general, is given 
by his statues ; but the gleam of his gray eyes, which 
was terribly sharp and powerful, was rendered even 
more fearful by the complexion of his face. This 
was covered with coarse blotches of red, interspersed 
with white. For this reason, they say, his surname 
was given him because of his complexion, and it was 
in allusion to this that a scurrilous jester at Athens 
made the verse :— 


Sulla is a mulberry sprinkled o’er with meal.” 


Nor is it out of place to mention such testimonies in 
the case of a man said to have been by nature so 
fond of raillery, that when he was still young and 
obscure he spent much time with actors and buffoons 
and shared their dissolute life; and when he had 
made himself supreme master, he would daily 
assemble the most reckless stage and theatre folk 
to drink and bandy jests with them, although men 
thought that he disgraced his years, and although he 
not only dishonoured his high office, but neglected 
much that required attention. For when Sulla was 
once at table, he refused to be serious at all, but, 

1 In Sulla’s time the sestertius was a silver coin worth 
between two and three pence, or about five cents.. The Attic 


drachma was a silver coin worth about eight pence, or twenty 
cents. 
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ovdev, GA’ evepyos dv Kal oxvO pwTroTepos Tape 
TOV a@Xov Xpovov, aO poay ehauBave peraBor.nv 
OmTOTE | Tp@tov éauToV eis cvvovolav caTaBarot 
Kal TOTOV, dare prpmdois Kal opynotais Tacos 
evar Kal T pos maoav évrevEty Uroxetptos Kal 
KaTavtns. TAUTNS dé TiS averews Eouke yeyo- 
vévat voonpa Kal 7 Wpos Tovs épwTas eux épera 
Kar f puas aUTOvD THIS prdndovias, iis ovoe ynpacas 
émavaaro, Mytpofiou | dé TaV a6 cKnVIS Twos 
Epa@v dietéXeoev Ett véos wv. Kal cuynyTnoev 
avT@ To ToLOvTOV: ap~dpevos yap Epav Kos pév, 
evmropou oé yuvarkes, 6vopa NexoTorews, Kat dua 
cuvnderay Kal xdplv, hv ad’ pas elyev, ets épa- 
pévou oXT pa TepteOay, arent pn. KANpoVvopLos 
vTO THS avOparrov TENEUTWOONS. exAnpovopunae 
6é Kal TH paytputar, ayamnets @amEp vios um 
auThs: Kal petpios ev a aro TOUT@Y evTropyaen. 
III. “Arrodety Gels dé Tapias bmarevovre Mapip 
THY Tparny vrrateiay, ouveférevoey els AuBunv 
TONE [TO wY "loyopOav. YEvOpEVOS 5é én oT paro- 
TEOOU TA TE aha, Tapeiyev EQUTOV _evddK por, Kat 
Katp@ TapaTerovTe Xpnodpevos eD dirov érroun- 
ATO TOV TOV Nopadov Bactiéa Boxxov. Tpea- 
Beutas yap avrod AnoTnpLov Nopadicoy expuyov- 
Tas brrobeEdpevos Kat prrogpovndeis, daipa Kat 
TOMMY acdanry TaApacxXev aTréa TELAEV. 0 dé 
OKXOS éTUyyave pev ETL ye Wwanrat yauBpov 6 ovTa 
puowy Kat poBovpevos TOV "loyop0ay, tote 5é 
nTTnweve Kal mepevyore ™ pos avtov émuBovrevwy 
éxadet Tov YWAXav, & exelvou padtota Bovdo- 
1 1 véos &v before this phrase Bekker assumes a lacuna in 
the text; Sintenis would transpose it to follow apiduevos ydp. 
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although at other times he was a man of business 
and wore an austere look, he underwent a complete 
change as soon as he betook himself to good-fellowship 
and drinking, so that comic singers and dancers 
found him anything but ferocious, and ready to 
listen and yield to every request. It was this laxity, 
as it seems, which produced in him a°* diseased 
propensity to amorous indulgence and an unrestrained 
voluptuousness, from which he did not refrain even 
in his old age, but continued his youthful love for 
Metrobius, an actor.1 He also had the following 
experience. He began by loving a common but 
wealthy woman, Nicopolis by name, and such was 
the charm of his intimacy and youthful grace that 
in the end he was beloved by her, and was left 
her heir when she died. He also inherited the 
property of his step-mother, who loved him as her 
own son. By these means he became moderately 
well off. 

III. Having been appointed quaestor to Marius in 
his first consulship,? he sailed with him to Libya, 
to make war upon Jugurtha. He was put in charge 
of the camp, and won great credit for himself, 
_ especially by improving a favourable opportunity and 
making a friend of Bocchus, the king of Numidia. 
For he hospitably entertained ambassadors of the 
king, who had escaped from Numidian robbers, and 
sent them on their way with gifts,and a safe escort. 
Now Bocchus had for a long time hated and feared 
his son-in-law, Jugurtha, who had been defeated 
and lad fled to him for safety, and was then plotting 
against him. He therefore invited Sulla to come 


1 The sense of the obscure Greek is clear from chapter 
xxxvi. l fin. Capps suggests ds... . dv. 2 107 B.c. 
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Hevos THV oun An Kal mapasoow Tov "loyop6a 
yever Oar 7 h ov avtou. KOLVWTGLEVOS dé TQ Mapip 
Kal AaBov TTPATLOTAS odious 6 YwvAAas TOV 
peéytatov bmredu xivduvov, 6 OTL BapBape | Kal mpos 
TOUS oiKELoTaTOUS ariate TLsTEVTAS, vmép Tob 
3 maparaBeiv Erepov éavtov évexeipioer. ov pay 
GNA O Boxxos apport épeov KUptos ryevouevos, Kal 
KaTagTyaas éauTov ets avaryeny TOU Ta,pacmov- 
Sjioae Tov erepon, Kal TONG dievex els TH youn, 
TENOS exvpoce THY TpoOTny mpodociay Kal Twape- 
Swoxe TO YAX| TOV “loyopOav. 0 pev ody Opi- 
apBevov érrl TOUT® Mapuos nv, » d€ Sofa Tov 
catop0apatos, iy O Mapiov POovos SvANa 
4 TpoceriOet, WapeNviret TOV Mdpoy NoUX. Kal 
yap auTos O LwvAras pucet TE peyahav os Ov Kal 
TOTE TpaTov ék Biov TaTEwov Kal aryVaTOS év 
Tivt NOY@ yeyovas Tapa Tois TodiTats, Kal TOD 
Tipac Gat ryevdpevos, eis TOUTO prroripias Tponnr- 
bev @oTeE yruypdpevos éy Saxtudic gopety evxova 
THS mpagews, Kal TaUTH ye Xpwpevos del dueré- 
Aecev. Hv 5é 4 Yypad7) Boxyxos fev trapadwoous, 
. BWAras be TraparapBivey TOV ‘I oryop0av. 

IV. "Hvia pev ouv TavTa TOV Mapior- ere dé 
TYoUpEVOS eda Tova TOU pOoveiaAat TOV DwAXaY, 
expire Tpos Tas oTpaTeas, TO pev devTepov 
UTATEvOY mpeo Beuth, To 6¢ Tpitov yidLdpx@, Kai 
ToAAa ot éxetvou TOV Xeni pov catopbobro. 
a peo Bevav TE yap nryewove. Textoo dywv Komi, - 
Nov eire, Kal xehapya@v peya Kai jo\vavOpwtrov 
eOvos Mapaovs emreLoe dirous yeverBar Kab cup 

2 wadxous “Pwpaiwov. éx 5& to’twy tov Mapiov 453 
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to him, wishing to have the seizure and surrender 
of Jugurtha effected through Sulfa rather than 
through himself. Sulla imparted the matter to 
Marius, and taking with him a few soldiers, under- 
went the greatest peril; he put faith in a Barbarian, 
and one who was faithless towards his own relations, 
and to secure his surrender of another, placed himself 
in his hands. However, Bocchus, now that he had 
both in his power, and had laid himself under the 
necessity of proving false to one or the other, although 
he vacillated long, finally decided upon his original 
betrayal, and handed Jugurtha over to Sulla. It 
is true that the one who celebrated a triumph for this 
was Marius, but those who envied him attributed the 
glory of the success to Sulla, and this secretly 
annoyed Marius. And indeed Sulla himself was 
naturally vainglorious, and now that he had for the 
first time emerged from his lowly and _ obscure 
condition and become of some account among his 
countrymen, and was enjoying a taste of honour, he 
was arrogant enough to have a representation of 
his exploit engraved on a seal-ring which he wore, 
and continued to use it ever after. The device was, 
Bocchus delivering, and Sulla receiving, Jugurtha. 
IV. Of course this distressed Marius ; but since he 
considered Sulla to be beneath his envy, he used him. 
in his campaigns, during his second consulship as 
legate, or lieutenant, and during his third as military 
tribune, and through his agency performed many 
successful services. For instance, as legate, Sulla 
captured Copillus, chieftain of the Tectosages; and 
as tribune, he persuaded the great and populous 
nation of the Marsi to become friends and allies of 
Rome. But perceiving that Marius was vexed with 
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aiaO dmevos dy 0 opevov avT@ Kal pert Tpoie- 
pevov noéws Tpdkewy adoppds, ara éviaT duevov 
TH avEnjaet, Karig, TO cuvapXovTe TOU Mapiov, 
T poaéverpev éauTov, avdpi XpnoT@ | ev, auprv- 
TEP@ 5é mpos TOUS aryavas. Ud ov Ta Tpara Kat 
peyote, TUT TEVOMEVOS els Suvapev aya S0€n 
T pore. Kal ToAeL@ peVv aipei ToXU pépos TOV év 
Tals "AMtreat BapRapur, émidcTrovens 6é Tis 
aryopas avabeEdpevos THY emriperevay TOTAUTHY 
emoinoe meptovatay, @oTE TOV Kdrhov oTpAaTio- 
Tov éy ad Oovors StayovTov Kal Tous Mapiou 
mpoarTrapacyeiy. éd’ d onov avTos loyupas 
aviacat Tov Mdpiov. 17 pév ovv éxOpa Bpaxetay 
ovUTw Kal peepaxradn Aa Bodoa THY mor ny vT0- 
Oeow kal apxyy, eit Xwpotoa dc’ atpatos 
ee Kab oT dcewy avnkea Tov éml Tupavvida, 
Kal avyxvolv aT aVTOV Mpayyarov, amederte TOV 
Evpuridny copov dvépa kal jwoAtTiK@Vy émioty- 
pova VOONMATOV, dtaxeAeva dpevov purarrecbar 
THV pirorewiay as odeO prorat ny Kal KaKkioTnV 
Saipova TOIS Xpwpévors. 

V. ‘O &€ LvAAaS olomevos avTe THY aTO TOV 
TONE MLDY do€av é éml Tas TONLTLKAS mates Stap- 
Keiy, kat do0vs éauTtov aro THS oTpaTelas evOvs emt 
THhv TOD Onjmov mpakiv, € emt oT paThylav TOMTEKNY 
ameypayparo Kat SuepedaOn THY oN airiay Tots 
dxdoes avatiOnat. pyat yap avTous THY T pos 
Boxyxov elOoTas purtar, Kat mpoadexopevous, él 
Tpo THS oTpaTHYylas ayopavopmoin, KUYnyéota Aap- 





' In his Memoirs. Cf. chapter vi. 5. 
2 Phocnissac, 532 ff. (Kirchhoff). 
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him for these successes, and that he was no longer 
glad to give him opportunities for action, but 
opposed his advancement, he attached himself to 
Catulus, the colleague of Marius in the consulship, a 
worthy man, but too sluggish for arduous contests. 
By him he was entrusted with the leading and most 
important enterprises, and rose to power and fame. 
He not only subdued in war a large part of the 
Barbarians of the Alps, but when provisions ran low, 
he undertook the task of furnishing them, and made 
them so abundant that the soldiers of Catulus lived 
in plenty, and had some to spare for those of Marius. 
At this, as Sulla himself says,) Marius was greatly 
distressed. So slight and puerile were the first 
foundations and occasions of that hatred between 
them, which afterwards led them through civil 
bloodshed and irreparable discords to tyranny and 
the confusion of the whole state. This proved that 
Euripides was a wise man, and acquainted with the 
distempers of civil government, when he exhorted 
men to beware of ambition as a Geny most injurious 
and fatal to its votaries.? 

V. Sulla now thought that the reputation which 
he had won in war was sufficient to justify political 
activities, and therefore at once exchanged military 
service for public life,’ offered himself as a candidate 
for the city praetorship, and was defeated. The 
responsibility for his defeat, however, he lays upon 
the populace. They knew, he says, about his 
friendship with Bocchus, and expected that if he 
should be made aedile before his praetorship, he 
would treat them to splendid hunting scenes and 


3 He returned to Rome in 101 B.c., and waselected praetor 
in 93 B.C. 
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apa kat AtBuxdv Onpiwv ayavas, étrépovs atro- 
detEar oTpaTnyoUs WS AUTOY ayopavopely avayKd- 
covtas. €éomxe S€ THY aAnOH THs arroTedEews 
aitiav ovy oporoyav o YwaArrdas éréyyeoOae Tots 
Tpayuacw. eviavT@ yap KaToTw éTvyEe THS 
oTpatnyias, Tov Sjuou To wév TL Oepamreia, TO dé 
Kal Xpnpact Tpocayayopuevos. 610 67 Kal oTpaTn- 
yobvros avtov, xal mpos Kaicapa pet opyis 
ELTOVTOS WS XpHoETAL TH LOia mpos avTov é£Eovaia, 
yerdoas o Kaicap, “’Op0as,” &bn, “tv apxynv 
idiav vouifers: Exes yap avTHY mpLapeEvos.” 

Mera dé thy otpatnyiav eis THY Karmasoxiav 
aTOoTEANETAaL, TOY ev Euhavyn AGyov EXwY TpOS 
Thv otpateiay “AptoSaplavny xatayayety, aitiay 
dé aAnOH = MiOpiddtnv emicyely § mroduTpay- 
povowvta Kai mweptBadrXOopevov apyny Kat dvvapuev 
ovk €AaTTOVa THS UTapyovans. idiavy pey ovv 
Suvapv od TodAnY EmnyeTo, ypnadpevos dé Tots 
cuppayors mpoOvpos, Kal todos pev aUTOY 
Karrasoxav, mr«eiovas § adOts “Appeviov mpoo- 
BonOodvtas atroxtetvas, Topdtov pev éEnracev, 
"AptoBapfavny &é amwédeaEe Bacinéa. 

AvatpiBovtt 5é ab’t@ trapda tov Evdparny 
evtuyyaver Ildapfos ‘OpoBatos, ’Apodxov Bact- 
A€ws mperBevtns, Uw MpoTepov AAANAOLS éTrL- 
Pept wéevayv TOV yevOv' GAAA Kal TOUTO THS pe- 
yarns Soxed Ara TUyNS yevécOal, TO TPwT@ 
‘Pwpaiwy éxeivy LdpOous cuppaytias cal dirias 
Seouévous Sia rAOyov EdOciv. Ste Kal réyeraL 
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combats of Libyan wild beasts, and _ theretore 
appointed others to the praetorship, in order to 
force him into the aedileship. But subsequent 
events would seem to show that Sulla does not 
confess the real reason for his failure. For in the 
following year he obtained the praetorship, partly 
because he was subservient to the people, and partly 
because he used money to win their support. And 
so it happened that, during his praetorship, when he 
angrily told Caesar! that he would use his own 
authority against him, Caesar laughed and said: 
“You do well to consider the office your own, for 
you bought it.” 

After his praetorship, he was sent out to Cap- 
padocia, ostensibly to reinstate Ariobarzanes, but 
really to check the restless activities of Mithridates, 
who was adding to his dominion and power fully as 
much as he had inherited. Accordingly, he took out 
with him no large force of his own, but made use of 
the allies, whom he found eager to serve him, and 
after slaying many of the Cappadocians themselves, 
and yet more of the Armenians who came to their 
aid, he drove out Gordius, and made Ariobarzanes 
king again. | ; 

As he lingered on the banks of the Euphrates, he 
received a visit fram Orobazus, a Parthian, who came 
as’an ambassador from king Arsaces, although up to 
this time the two nations had held no intercourse 
with one another. This also is thought to have been 
part of Sulla’s great good fortune, that he should be 
the first Roman with whom the Parthians held con- 
ference when they wanted alliance and friendship 


1 Not the dictator, who was only seven years old at this 
time. 
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T pels Sid pous mpoGépevos, TOV pev “A ptoBaplavn, 
tov 6€ ‘OpoBdfe, tov dé avTe, pécos apepoty 
Kabelopuevos Xpnwariver. ép’ @ TOV pev Opo- 
Bafov batepov 0 TOV TlapOav Bacrrevs amé- 
KTewve, TOV dé YAAaY ot pev éemnverav évtpupy- 
cavta Tois BapBapors, of Se as popticoy 
HTedoavTo Kal a dxaipas plroripor. ia TopelTar dé 
Tis avnp TOY peta ‘OpoBafou cataBeBnKoran, 
Xarsaios, els TO TOU YWwAAa T pg wrrov aniav 
Kal Tais KWHoETE (THs Te Savoias eat Too Toya 
TOS ov Tapépyas emiaTiaas, aNAA pos TAS THS 
TEXYNS Umobéaes THY puow eTuaKerapevos, 
eiTety @S avayKaiov ein TovTOY TOV avdpa peyio- 
TOV ryevéo Gat, Javpatew bé Kal viv TOS avéxeTa 
py TPOTOs Oy ATaVTWV. avaxwpnoavte dé aur 
dixny édhaxe Swpav Kyvowpivos, @S TOAAA xPH- 
pata TUVELNOXOTE Tapa Tov vowov ex pidns Kal 
oUppaxov Bacireias. ov pnp aT VTNG EV éml TH 
Kpiowv, aX» anéatn THS KaTnyopias. 

VI. ‘H pévro mpos Mdpiov avt@ ardaus avep- 
peifero KaLvny vmobeow haBovoa THY Boxxov 
prrorimiay, Os Tov Te Onpwov apa. Jepaevev év 
‘Popp Kal TO LAG XaprCowevos aveOnne elKovas? 
év Kamitoni Tpomaropépous Kal Tap avtais 
“puc our ‘ToyopOav td éavtod YvAra mapadido- 
pevov. eh @ TOU Mapiov BapvOvpoupévov Kat 
Kadaupetv EmuxerpovvTos, ET Epo dé apuvev TO 
LuANa, Kat TIS TOAEWS écov ovTrw Siaxexavpevns 
vn’ dupoir, O oUppaxLKds TOAELOS TAaNaAL TUPO- 

1 eixdvas Coraés, Sintenis', and Bekker, with the MSS. 


Sintenis? adopts Cobet’s correction to Nixas (Victories), to 
agree with Marius, xxxii. 2. 
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On this occasion, too, it is said that he ordered three 
chairs to be set, one for Ariobarzanes, one for 
Orobazus, and one for himself, and that he sat 
between them both and gave them audience. For 
this the king of Parthia afterwards put Orobazus to 
death ; and while some people commended Sulla for 
the airs which he assumed with the Barbarians, 
others accused him of vulgarity and ill-timed arro- 
gance. It is also recorded that a certain man in the 
retinue of Orobazus, a Chaldaean, after looking 
Sulla intently in the face, and studying carefully the 
movements of his mind and body, and investigating 
his nature according to the principles of his peculiar 
art, declared that this man must of necessity become 
the greatest in the world, and that even now the 
wonder was that he consented not to be first of all 
men. When Sulla came back to Rome, however, 
Censorinus brought suit against him for bribery, 
alleging that he had collected large sums of money . 
illegally from a friendly and allied kingdom. How- 
ever, Censorinus did not put in an appearance at the 
trial, but dropped his impeachment. 

VI. Moreover, Sulla’s quarrel with Marius broke 
out afresh on being supplied with fresh material by 
the ambition of Bocchus, who, desiring to please the 
people at Rome, and at the same time to gratify 
Sulla, dedicated on the Capitol some images bearing 
trophies, and beside them gilded figures representing 
Jugurtha being surrendered by Bocchus to Sulla. 
Thereupon Marius was very angry, and tried to have 
the figures taken down, but others were minded to 
aid Sulla in opposing this, and the city was all but 
in flames with their dispute, when the Social war,! 


1 90-89 B.c., following the revolt of Rome’s Italian allies. 
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which had long been smouldering, blazed up against 
the city and put a stop for the time being to the 
quarrel. In this war, which proved of the greatest 
moment and most varied fortunes, and brought 
innumerable mischiefs and the gravest perils upon 
the Romans, Marius was unable to render any great 
service, and proved that military excellence requires 
a man’s highest strength and vigour. Sulla, on the 
other hand, did much that was memorable, and 
achieved the reputation of a great leader among his 
fellow-citizens, that of the greatest of leaders among 
his friends, and that of the most fortunate even 
among his enemies. But he did not feel about this 
as Timotheus the son of Conon did, who, when his 
adversaries ascribed his successes to Fortune, and had 
him represented in a painting as lying asleep, while 
Fortune cast her net about the cities, was rudely 
angry with those who had done this, because, as he 
thought, they were robbing him of the glory due to 
his exploits, and said to the people once, on returning 
from a campaign in which he was thought to have 
been successful: “In this campaign, at least, men 
of Athens, Fortune has no share.”” Upon Timotheus, 
then, who had shown himself so covetous of honour, 
the deity is said to have requited his youthful 
petulance, so that from that time on he did nothing 
brilliant, but miscarried in all his undertakings, gave 
offence to the people, and was finally banished the 
city ; whereas Sulla not only accepted with pleasure 
such felicitations and admiration, but actually joined 
in magnifying the aid of Heaven in what he did, and 
gave the credit of it to Fortune, either out of boast- 
fulness, or because he had such a belief in the 
divine agency. For in his Memoirs he writes 
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that, of the undertakings which men thought well- 
advised, those upon which he had boldly ventured, 
not after deliberation, but on the spur of the 
moment, turned out for the better. And further, 
from what he says about his being well endowed by 
nature for Fortune rather than for war, he seems to 
attribute more to Fortune than to his own excellence, 
and to make himself entirely the creature of this 
deity, since he accounts even his concord with 
Metellus, a man his equal in rank, and a relative by 
marriage, a piece of divine felicity ; for whereas he 
expected much annoyance from him as a colleague 
in office, he found him most obliging. And still 
further, in the dedication of his Memoirs to Lucullus, 
he advises him to deem nothing so secure as what 
the divine power enjoins upon him in his dreams. 
And he relates that when he was dispatched with an 
army to the Social war, a great chasm in the earth 
opened near Laverna, from which a great quantity of 
fire burst forth and a bright flame towered up towards 
the heavens ; whereupon the soothsayers declared that 
a brave man, of rare courage and surpassing appear- 
ance, was to take the government in hand and free 
the city from its present troubles. And Sulla says 
that he himself was this man, for his golden head of 
hair gave him a singular appearance, and as for 
bravery, he was not ashamed to testify in his own 
behalf, after such great and noble deeds as he had 
performed. So much, then, regarding his attitude 
towards the divine powers. 

In other respects he seems to have been of very 
uneven character, and at variance with himself; he 
robbed much, but gave more ; bestowed his honours 
unexpectedly, as unexpectedly his insults; fawned on 
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those he needed, but gave himself airs towards those 
who needed him; so that one cannot tell whether 
he was more inclined by nature to disdain or flattery. 
For as regards the irregularity of his punishments, 
cudgelling to death as he did on any chance grounds, 
and again gently submitting to the greatest wrongs ; 
readily open to reconciliation after the most irre- 
parable injuries, but visiting small and insignificant 
offences with death and confiscation of goods; here 
one might decide that he was naturally of a stern 
and revengeful temper, but relaxed his severity out 
of calculating regard for his interests. In this very 
Social war, for example, when his soldiers with clubs 
and stones did to death a legate, a man of praetorian 
dignity, Albinus by name, he passed over without 
punishment this flagrant crime, and solemnly passed 
the word about that he would find his men more ready 
and willing for the war on account of this transgression, 
since they would try to atone for it by their bravery. 
To those who censured the crime he paid no heed, 
but purposing already to put down the power of 
Marius and, now that the Social war was thought 
to be at an end, to get himself appointed general 
against Mithridates, he treated the soldiers under 
him with deference. 

When he returned to the city, he was appointed 
consul with Quintus Pompeius,)} in the fiftieth year 
of his age, and made a most illustrious marriage with 
Caecilia, the daughter of Metellus, the Pontifex 
Maximus. On the theme of this marriage many 
verses were sung in ridicule of him by the common 
people, and many of the leading men were indignant 
at it, deeming him, as Livy says,? unworthy of the 
woman although they had judged him worthy of the 
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consulship. And this was not the only woman 
whom he married, but. first, when he was still a 
stripling, he took Ilia to wife, and she bore him a 
daughter ; then Aelia, after her ; and thirdly, Cloelia, 
whom he divorced for barrenness, honourably, and 
with words of praise, to which he added gifts. But 
since he married Metella only a few days afterwards, 
he was thought to have accused Cloelia unfairly. 
To Metella, however, he always showed great de- 
ference in all things, so that the Roman people, 
when it longed for the restoration of the exiled 
partisans of Marius, and Sulla refused it, in its 
need called upon Metella for aid. It was thought 
also that when he took the city of Athens, he 
treated its people’ more harshly because they had 
scurrilously abused Metella from the walls. But this 
was later.) | 

VII. At the time of which I speak, deeming the 
consulship a slight matter in comparison with 
things to come, his thoughts soared to the Mithridatic 
war. But here he found a rival in Marius, who was 
possessed by ambition and a mad desire for fame, 
those never ageing passions. He was now unwieldy 
‘ in body, and in the recent campaigns had given up 
service on account of his age, and yet set his heart 
upon foreign wars beyond theseas. And when Sulla 
had set out for his camp on unfinished business,? 
he himself kept at home and contrived that most 
fatal sedition, which wrought Rome more harm than 
all her wars together had done, as indeed the heavenly 
powers foreshowed to them. For fire broke forth 
of its own accord from the staves which supported 


1 Cf. chapter xiii. 1. 
2 Sulla was occupied with the siege of Nola, in Campania. 
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1 dere before this word Sintenis? reads dy8péxwy, after 
Suidas. 
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the ensigns, and was with difficulty extinguished ; 
and three ravens brought their young forth into the 
street and devoured them, and then carried the 
remains back again into their nest ; and after mice 
had gnawed consecrated gold in a temple, the 
keepers caught one of them, a female, in a trap, 
and in the very trap she brought forth five young 
ones, and ate up three of them. But most im- 
portant of all, out of a cloudless and clear air there 
rang out the voice of a trumpet, prolonging a shrill 
and dismal note, so that all were amazed and 
terrified at its loudness. The Tuscan wise men 
declared that the prodigy foretokened a change of 
conditions and the advent of a new age. For 
according to them there are eight ages in all, 
differing from one another in the lives and customs 
of men, and to each of these God has appointed a 
definite number of times and seasons, which is 
completed by the circuit of a great year. And 
whenever this circuit has run out, and another 
begins, some wonderful sign is sent from earth or 
heaven, so that it is at once clear to those who 
have studied such subjects and are versed in them, 
that men of other habits and modes of life have 
come into the world, who are either more or less 
of concern to the gods than their predecessors 
were. All things, they say, undergo great changes, 
as one age succeeds another, and especially the art 
of divination ; at one period it rises in esteem and 
is successful in its predictions, because manifest and 
genuine signs are sent forth from the Deity; and 
again, in another age, it is in small repute, being 
off-hand, for the most part, and seeking to grasp 
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1 The Greek of this sentence is acknowledged by all editors 
to be corrupt. The translation follows Coraés. 
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the future by means of faint and blind senses. 
Such, at any rate, was the tale told by the wisest 
of the Tuscans, who were thought to know much 
more about it than the rest. Moreover, while 
the senate was busied with the soothsayers about 
these prodigies, and holding its session in the temple 
of Bellona, a sparrow came flying in, before the eyes 
of all, with a grasshopper in its mouth, a part of 
which it threw down and left there, and then went 
away with the other part. From this the diviners 
apprehended a quarrelsome dissension between the 
landed proprietors and the populace of the city and 
forum; for the latter is vociferous like a grass- 
hopper, while the former haunt the fields (like. the 
sparrow). 

VIII. Marius now made alliance with Sulpicius 
who was a tribune of the people, a man second to 
none in prime villainies, so that the question was 
not whom else he surpassed in wickedness, but in 
what he surpassed his own wickedness. For the 
combination of cruelty, effrontery, and rapacity in 
him was regardless of shame and of all evil, since 
he sold the Roman citizenship to freedmen and 
aliens at public sale, and counted out the price on 
a money-table which stood in the forum. More- 
over, he maintained three thousand swordsmen, 
and had about him a body of young men of the 
equestrian order who were ready for everything, 
and whom he called his anti-senate. Further, 
though he got a law passed that no senator should 
incur a debt of more than two thousand drachmas, 
he himself left behind him after death a debt of 
three millions. This man was now let loose upon 
the people by Marius, and after confounding all 
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things by force and the sword, he proposed certain 
vicious laws, and particularly one offering to Marius 
the command in the Mithridatic war. To prevent 
voting on these, the consuls decreed suspension 
of public business, whereupon Sulpicius led a mob 
against them, as they were holding an assembly 
near the temple of Castor and Pollux, and, amongst 
many others, slew also the young son of Pompeius 
the consul in the forum; but Pompeius himself 
made his escape unnoticed. Sulla, however, after 
having been pursued into the house of Marius, was 
forced to come forth and rescind the decree for 
suspension of public business; and it was because 
he did this that Sulpicius, although he deposed 
Pompeius, did not take the consulship away from 
Sulla, but merely tansferred the expedition against 
Mithridates to the command of Marius. He also 
sent military tribunes at once to Nola, who were 
to take over the army there and conduct it to 
Marius. 

IX. But Sulla succeeded in making his escape and 
reaching the camp first, and his soldiers, when they 
learned what had happened, stoned the tribunes to 
death ; in return for which, Marius and his partisans 
in the city went to slaying the friends of Sulla and 
plundering their property. Then there were re- 
movals and flights, some passing continually from 
camp to city, and others from city to camp. The 
senate was not its own master, but was governed by 
the dictates of Marius and Sulpicius, and when it 
learned that Sulla was marching against the city, it 
sent two of the praetors, Brutus and Servilius, to 
forbid his advance. These men addressed Sulla 
with too much boldness, whereupon his soldiers 
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deputation from the city, which begged him not 
to advance to an immediate attack, since the senate 
had voted that he should have all his rights; he 
therefore agreed to encamp there, and ordered his 
officers to measure out the ground, as was usual, for 
the camp, so that the deputation returned to the 
city believing that he would do so. But no sooner 
were they gone than he sent forward Lucius 
Basillus and Caius Mummius, who seized for him the 
city-gate and the walls on the Esquiline hill; then 
he himself followed hard after them with all speed. 
Basillus and his men burst into the city and were 
forcing their way along, when the unarmed multitude 
pelted them with stones and tiles from the roofs of 
the houses, stopped their further progress, and 
crowded them back to the wall. But by this time 
Sulla was at hand, and seeing what was going on, 
shouted orders to set fire to the houses, and seizing 
a blazing torch, led thé way himself, and ordered 
his archers to use their fire-bolts and shoot them up 
at the roofs. This he did not from any calm calcu- 
lation, but in a passion, and having surrendered to 
his anger the command over his actions, since he 
thought only of his enemies, and without any regard 
or even pity for friends and kindred and relations, 
made his entry by the aid of fire, which made no 
distinction between the guilty and the innocent. 
Meanwhile Marius, who had been driven back to the 
temple of Tellus, made a proclamation calling the 
slaves to his support under promise of freedom ; but 
the enemy coming on, he was overpowered and fled 
from the city. 

X. Sulla now called together the senate, and had 
sentence of death passed on Marius himself and a 
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few others, among whom was Sulpicius the tribune 
of the people. But Sulpicius was killed, after he 
had been betrayed by a servant, to whom Sulla first 
gave his freedom, and then had him thrown down 
the Tarpeian rock ; moreover, he set a price on the 
head of Marius, an act both ungrateful and impolitic, 
since it was in his house that he had found refuge 
and surrendered himself a little before this, and had 
been let off safe. And yet had Marius at that 
time not let Sulla go, but given him up to death at 
the hands of Sulpicius, he might have been absolute 
master in Rome ; nevertheless he spared his life, and 
when after a few days he had given him the same 
opportunity, he did not obtain like mercy. By 
these proceedings Sulla won the secret dislike of the 
senate ; but the people’s hatred and indignation was 
made manifest to him by their acts. For instance, 
they ignominiously rejected Nonius his nephew, 
and Servius, who were his candidates for offices, and 
appointed others, whose preferment they thought 
would be most vexing to him. But he pretended to 
be pleased at this, saying that the people, in doing 
as it pleased, enjoyed a freedom which was due to 
him, and out of deference to the hatred of the mul- 
titude allowed Lucius Cinna, a man of the opposite 
faction, to be invested with the consulship, after 
binding him by solemn oaths to be favourable to his 
policies. And Cinna went up to the Capitol with 
a stone in his hand and took the oaths, and then, 
after praying that if he did not maintain his 
goodwill towards Sulla, he might be cast out of 
the city, as the stone from his hand, he threw the 
stone upon the ground in the sight of many people. 
But as soon as he had entered upon his office, he 
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tried to subvert the existing order of things, and 
had an impeachment prepared against Sulla, and 
appointed Virginius, a tribune of the people, to be 
his accuser. But Sulla, ignoring alike accuser and 
court, set out against Mithridates.! 

XI. And it is said that about the time when Sulla 
was moving his armament from Italy, Mithridates, 
who was staying at Pergamum, was visited with many 
other portents from Heaven, and that a Victory with 
a crown in her hand, which the Pergamenians were 
lowering towards him by machinery of some sort, 
was broken to pieces just as she was about to touch 
his head, and the crown went tumbling from her 
hand to the ground in the midst of the theatre, and 
was shattered, whereat the people shuddered, and 
Mithridates was greatly dejected, although at that 
time his affairs were prospering beyond his hopes. 
For he himself had wrested Asia from the Romans, 
and Bithynia and Cappadocia from their kings, and 
was now set down in Pergamum, dispensing riches, 
principalities, and sovereignties to his friends ; and 
of his sons, one was in Pontus and Bosporus, holding 
without any opposition the ancient realm as far as the 
deserts beyond Lake Maeotis, while Ariarathes was 
overrunning Thrace and Macedonia with a large 
army, and trying to win them over; his generals, too, 
with forces under them, were subduing other regions, 
and the greatest of them, Archelaiis, who with his 
fleet controlled the entire sea, was subjugating the 
Cyclades, and all the other islands which lie to the 
east of Cape Malea, and was in possession of Euboea 
itself, while from his head-quarters at Athens he was 
bringing into revolt from Rome the peoples of Greece 


1 In 87 B.o. 
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as far as Thessaly, although he met with slight 
reverses at Chaeroneia. For here he was confronted 
by Bruttius Sura, who was a lieutenant of Sentius 
the praetor of Macedonia, and a man of superior 
courage and prudence. This man, as Archelaiis 
came rushing like a torrent through Boeotia, opposed 
him most fiercely, and after thrice giving him battle 
at Chaeroneia, repulsed him, and drove him back to 
the sea. But when Lucius Lucullus ordered him to 
give place to Sulla, who was coming, and to leave 
the conduct of the war to him, as the senate had 
voted, he at once abandoned Boeotia and marched 
back to Sentius, although his efforts were proving 
successful beyond hope, and although the nobility of 
his bearing was making Greece well-disposed towards 
a change of allegiance. However, these were the 
most brilliant achievements of Bruttius. 

XII. As for Sulla, he at once received deputations 
and invitations from the other cities, but Athens was 
compelled by the tyrant Aristion to side with Mithri- 
dates. Against this city, therefore, Sulla led up all 
his forces, and investing the Piraeus, laid siege to it, 
bringing to bear upon it every sort of siege-engine, 
and making all sorts of assaults upon it. And yetif 
he had been patient a little while, he might have 
captured the upper city without hazard, since it 
lacked the necessities of life and was already reduced 
by famine to the last extremity. But since he was 
eager to get back to Rome, and feared the spirit of 
revolution there, he ran many risks, fought many 
battles, and made great outlays that he might 
hasten on the war, in which, not to speak of his 
other munitions, the operation of the siege engines 
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called for ten thousand pairs of mules, which were 
employed daily for this service. And when timber 
began to fail, owing to the destruction of many of 
the works, which broke down of their own weight, 
and to the burning of those which were continually 
smitten by the enemy’s fire-bolts, he laid hands upon 
the sacred groves, and ravaged the Academy, which 
was the most wooded of the city’s suburbs, as well 
as the Lyceum. And since he needed much money 
also for the war, he diverted to his uses the sacred 
treasures of Hellas, partly from Epidaurus, and 
partly from Olympia, sending for the most beautiful 
and most precious of the offerings there. He wrote 
also to the Amphictyons at Delphi that it was 
better to have the treasures of the god sent to him ; 
for he would either keep them more safely, or, if he 
spent them, would restore as much. And he sent 
Caphis, the Phocian, one of his friends, with the 
letter, bidding him receive each article by weight. 
Caphis came to Delphi, but was loth to touch the 
sacred objects, and shed many tears, in the presence 
of the Amphictyons, over the necessity of it. And 
when some of them declared they heard the sound 
of the god’s lyre in the inner sanctuary, Caphis, 
either because he believed them, or because he 
wished to strike Sulla with superstitious fear, sent 
word to him about it. But Sulla wrote back jocosely, 
expressing his amazement that Caphis did not 
understand that singing was done in joy, not anger ; 
his orders were therefore to take boldly, assured that 
the god was willing and glad to give. 

Accordingly, the rest of the treasures were sent 
away without the knowledge of the most, certainly, 
of the Greeks; but the silver jar, the only one of 
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? The gifte of Croesus, king of Lydia (Herodotus, i. 51). 

2? Manius Acilius Glabrio, consul in 191 3B.c., defeated 
Antiochus the Great at Thermopylae, and forced him to 
return to Asia. 
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the royal gifts! which still remained, was too large 
and heavy for any beast of burden to carry, and the 
Amphictyons were compelled to cut it into pieces. 
As they did so, they called to mind now Titus 
Flamininus and Manius Acilius, and now Aemilius 
Paulus, of whom one had driven Antiochus out of 
Greece,? and the others had subdued in war the 
kings of Macedonia®; these had not only spared 
the sanctuaries of the Greeks, but had even made 
additional gifts to them, and greatly increased their 
honour and dignity. But these were lawful com- 
manders of men who were self-restrained and had 
learned to serve their leaders without a murmur, 
and they were themselves kingly in spirit and 
simple in their personal expenses, and indulged in 
moderate and specified public expenditures, deem- 
ing it more disgraceful to flatter their soldiers than 
to fear their enemies; the generals of this later 
time, however, who won their primacy by force, not 
merit, and who needed their armies for service 
against one another, rather than against the public 
enemy, were compelled to merge the general in the 
demagogue, and then, by purchasing the services 
of their soldiers with lavish sums to be spent on 
luxurious living, they unwittingly made their whole 
country a thing for sale, and themselves slaves 
of the basest men for the sake of ruling over 
the better. This was what drove out Marius, and 
then brought him back again against Sulla; this 
made Cinna the assassin of Octavius, and Fimbria of 


5 Flamininus defeated Philip V. of Macedon at Cynos- 
cephalae in 197 B.c., and Aemilius Paulus crushed Perseus, 
the last king of Macedonia, at Pydna, in 168 B.c. See 
Plutarch’s Flamininus, xv. ; Aemiius Paulus, xvi.—xxii. 
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ite Spaxpav @viov ToD pedipvou TaV TUp@DV 
ovTOS év doTEL TOTE, TOV avO pworrev TLTOUMEVOY TO 
Tept THY ax porrokuy puopevov mapbéviov, vrodn- 
para &é Kal AnkvOous épOas éaOvovter, aUTOS 
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1 According to Appian, Bel/. Civ. i. 71, Octavius, the 
consul, a supporter of Sulla, was killed at Rome by Censori- 
nus, acting under the orders of Marius and Cinna, in 86 B.c. 
Valerius Flaccus, chosen consul to succeed Marius, in 86 B.c., 
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Flaccus.! And it was Sulla who, more than any one 
else, paved the way for these horrors, by making 
lavish expenditures upon the soldiers under his own 
command that he might corrupt and win over those 
whom others commanded, so that in making traitors 
of the rest, and profligates of his own soldiers, he 
had need of much money, and especially for this 
siege. 

XIII. For he was possessed by some dreadful and 
inexorable passion for the capture of Athens, either 
because he was fighting with a sort of ardour against 
the shadow of the city’s former glory, or because he 
was provoked to anger by the scurrilous abuse which 
had been showered from the walls upon himself and 
Metella by the tyrant Aristion, who always danced 
in mockery as he scoffed. This man’s spirit was 
compounded of licentiousness and cruelty ; he had 
made himself a sink for the worst of the diseases 
and passions of Mithridates ; and in these her last 
days he had fixed himself, like a fatal malady, upon 
a city which had previously passed safely through 
countless wars, and many usurpations and seditions. 
This man, although at the time a bushel of wheat 
sold in the city for a thousand drachmas, and 
although men made food for themselves of the 
fever-few which grew on the acropolis, and boiled 
down shoes and leather oil-flasks to eat, was himself 
continually indulging in drinking-bouts and revels by 
daylight, was dancing in armour and making jokes 
to deride the enemy, while he suffered the sacred 


was sent into Asia to thwart Sulla and conduct the war 
against Mithridates, but was murdered there by his mutinous 
lieutenant, Fimbria, in the following year. See chapters 
xx. 1; xxiii. 6; Lucullus, xxxiv. 2. 
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e 


n Torts exeOev, ws AOnvaiwy ot mpcaRvtTatot 


1 The Outer Cerameicus, s.e. the suburb before the Dipylon, 
or Sacred Gate, through which one left the city for | 
Eleusis. 
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lamp of the goddess to go out for lack of oil; and 
when the chief priestess begged him for a twelfth of 
a bushel of wheat, he sent her so much pepper; and 
when the senators and priests came to him in sup- 
pliant array, and entreated him to take pity on the 
city and come to terms with Sulla, he scattered them 
with a volley of arrows. But after a long time, at 
last, with much ado, he sent out two or three of his 
fellow-revellers to treat for peace, to whom Sulla, 
when they made no demands which could save the 
city, but talked in lofty strains about Theseus and 
Eumolpus and the Persian wars, said: “Be off, my 
dear Sirs, and take these speeches with you; for I 
was not sent to Athens by the Romans to learn its 
history, but to subdue its rebels.” 

XIV. But at this juncture, as it is said, certain 
soldiers in the Cerameicus ! overheard some old men 
talking with one another, and abusing the tyrant 
because he did not guard the approaches to the wall 
at the Heptachalcum,? at which point alone it was 
possible and easy for the enemy to get over. When 
this was reported to Sulla, he did not make light of 
it, but went thither by night, and after seeing that 
the place could be taken, set himself to the work. 
And Sulla himself says, in his Memoirs, that Marcus 
Ateius was the first man to mount the wall, and that 
when an enemy confronted him, he gave him a 
downward cut on the helmet with his sword, and 
shattered the weapon; he did not, however, yield 
ground, but remained and held his own. At any 
rate, the city was taken at this point, as the oldest 


? An unknown feature of the wall, somewhere between the 
Piraic, or western gate, and the Dipylon, or Sacred Gate, 
opening to the N.W. 
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1 rev orevwrav Bekker, after Coraés: crevwray, 
1 In Plutarch’s time. 
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Athenians used to testify.1 And Sulla himself, after 
he had thrown down and levelled with the ground 
the wall between the Piraic and the Sacred Gate, led 
his army into the city at midnight. The sight ot 
him was made terrible by blasts of many trumpets 
and bugles, and by the cries and yells of the soldiery 
now let loose by him for plunder and slaughter, and 
rushing through the narrow streets with drawn 
swords. There was therefore no counting of the 
slain, but their numbers are to this day determined 
only by the space that was covered with blood. 
For without mention of those who were killed in the 
rest of the city, the blood that was shed in the 
market-place covered all the Cerameicus inside the 
Dipylon gate; nay, many say that it flowed through 
the gate and deluged the suburb. But although 
those who were thus slain were so many, there were 
yet more who slew themselves, out of yearning pity 
for their native city, which they thought was going 
to be destroyed. For this conviction made the best 
of them give up in despair and fear to survive, since 
they expected no humanity or moderation in Sulla. 
However, partly at the instance of the exiles Meidias 
and Calliphon, who threw themselves at his feet in 
supplication, and partly because all the Roman 
senators who were in his following interceded for 
the city, being himself also by this time sated 
with vengeance, after some words in praise of the 
ancient Athenians, he said that he forgave a few for 
the sake of many, the living for the sake of the dead. 

He took Athens, as he says himself in his Memuirs, 
on the Calends of March,? a day which corresponds 


2 86 B.c. Cf. the description of the capture of Athens 
given by Appian, Bell. Mith. xxx. 
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1 fae Bekker, after Emperius: elxe. 


1 In the time of Deucalion, the Noah of Greek tradition. 
(Cf. Pausanias, i. 18, 7.) 
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very nearly with the first of the month Anthesterion. 
In this month, as it happens, the Athenians perform 
many rites commemorating the destruction and 
devastation caused by the flood, believing that the 
ancient deluge! occurred at about this time. On 
the capture of the town, the tyrant took refuge in 
the acropolis, and was besieged there by Curio, 
who was appointed to this task. He held out for a 
considerable time, but was driven by the pangs of 
thirst to give himself up. And the Deity at once 
gave a manifest token in the matter; for at the very 
hour of the day when Curio brought his prisoner 
down, clouds gathered in an open sky, and a 
quantity of rain fell and filled the acropolis with 
water. Not long after, Sulla took the Piraeus also, 
and burnt most of it, including the arsenal of Philo,? 
a marvellous work. 

XV. Meanwhile Taxiles, the general of Mithridates 
had come down from Thrace and Macedonia with a 
hundred thousand footmen, ten thousand horse, and 
ninety scythe-bearing four-horse chariots, and sum- 
moned Archelaiis to join him. Archelaiis still lay 
with his fleet at Munychia,? and was neither willing 
to quit the sea, nor eager to join battle with the 
Romans, but planned to protract the war and cut 
off their supplies. But Sulla understood the situa- 
tion much better than Archelaiis did, and there- 
fore transferred his forces into Boeotia, away from 
regions that were far from fertile, and unable to 
maintain a population even in time of peace. Most 
people thought that he had erred in his calculations, 


2 It must have been finished in 330-329 B.c. See Frazer 


on Pausanias, i. 1, 2. 
2 One of the three harbours of the Piraeus. 
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because he had abandoned Attica, which was a rough 
country and ill-suited for cavalry movements, and 
thrown himself into the plains and open districts of 
Boeotia, although he saw that the strength of the 
Barbarians consisted in chariots and cavalry. But 
in flying from scarcity and famine, as has been said, 
he was compelled to pursue the danger arising from 
battle. And furthermore, he was anxious about 
Hortensius, a bold and capable general, who was 
leading a force from Thessaly to Sulla while the 
Barbarians were closely watching for him in the 
passes.! For these reasons Sulla transferred his army 
into Boeotia. But Hortensius was rescued by Caphis, 
a countryman of mine, and conducted by different 
routes, of which the Barbarians were ignorant, past 
Parnassus to a spot just below Tithora. This was 
not so large a city then as it is now, but a fortress 
surrounded on all sides by steep cliffs, into which 
those of the Phocians who in ancient times fled 
before the advance of Xerxes betook themselves 
and were saved.2, Having encamped here, Hortensius 
repulsed the enemy by day, and at night descended 
to Patronis by difficult paths and made a junction with 
Sulla, who came to meet him with his army. 

XVI. When they had thus united their forces, 
they occupied a hill which rose out of the midst of 
the plains of Elatea, a fertile hill, thickly grown with 
trees, and supplied with water at its base. Philo- 
boeotus is its name, and its situation and natural 
advantages are most highly praised by Sulla. As 
they lay encamped here, they appeared to the enemy 
altogether few in numbers ; for they were not more 
than fifteen hundred horse, and less than fifteen 


1 At Thermopylae. ? Cf. Herodotus, viii. 32. 
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1 Sore supplied by Coraés and Bekker ; Sintenis prefers 
xal, with Schaefer. 
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thousand foot. Wherefore the rest of his generals 
overpowered the objections of Archelaiis and drew 
up for battle, filling the plain with their horses, 
chariots, shields, and bucklers. 

The air could not contain the shouts and clamour of 
so many nations forming in array. At the same time 
also the pomp and ostentation of their costly equip- 
ment was not without its effect and use in exciting 
terror; indeed, the flashing of their armour, which was 
magnificently embellished with gold and silver, and 
the rich colours of their Median and Scythian vests, 
intermingled with bronze and flashing steel, pre- 
sented a flaming and fearful sight as they surged to 
and fro, so that the Romans huddled together behind 
their trenches, and Sulla, unable by any reasoning to 
remove their fear, and unwilling to force them into 
a fight from which they wanted to run away, had to 
sit still and endure as best he could the sight of the 
Barbarians insulting him with boasts and laughter. 
This, however, was of service to him above all else. 
For owing to their contempt of him, his opponents 
lapsed into great disorder, since even at their best 
they were not obedient to their generals, owing to 
the great number in command. Few of them there- 
fore consented to remain within their entrenchments, 
but the largest part of the throng was lured away by 
plunder and pillage, and was scattered about the 
country many days march from their camp. They 
are said to have destroyed the city of Panope, and to 
have sacked Lebadeia and despoiled its oracle, 
although none of their generals ordered them to 
do so. 
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But Sulla, though chafing and fretting while cities 
were destroyed before his eyes, would not suffer his 
soldiers to be idle, but led them out and forced them 
to dig ditches and divert the Cephisus from its 
channel, giving no man a respite, and showing 
himself an inexorable chastiser of those who were 
remiss, in order that they might be worn out at 
their tasks and induced by their hardships to welcome 
danger. And so it fell out. For on the third day 
of their drudgery, as Sulla passed by, they begged 
and clamoured to be led against the enemy. But 
Sulla said their words showed not a willingness to 
fight, but an unwillingness to labour; if, however, 
they were really disposed to fight, then he bade 
them take their arms and go at once yonder, 
pointing them to what had formerly been the 
acropolis of Parapotamii. At this time, however, 
the city had been destroyed, and only a rocky and 
precipitous crest remained, separated from Mount 
Hedylium by the breadth of the river Assus, which 
then falls into the Cephisus at the very base of the 
mountain, becomes impetuous in its flow after the 
confluence, and makes the citadel a strong place for 
a camp. For this reason, and because he saw the 
Chalcaspides, or Bronze-shields, of the enemy pushing 
their way towards it, Sulla wished to occupy the 
place first ; and he did occupy it, now that he found 
his soldiers eager for action. And when Archelaiis, 
repulsed from this site, set out against Chaeroneia, 
and the Chaeroneians in Sulla’s army besought him 
not to abandon their city to its fate, he sent out 
Gabinius, one of his tribunes, with one legion, and 
let the Chaeroneians .also go, who wished, but were 
unable, to get into the city before Gabinius. So 
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efficient was he, and more eager to bring succour than 
those who begged that succour should be given. 
Juba, however, says it was not Gabinius, but Ericius, 
who was thus sent. At any rate, so narrowly did my 
native city escape its peril. 

XVII. From Lebadeia and the cave of Trophonius 
favourable utterances and oracles announcing victory 
were now sent out to the Romans. Of these the 
inhabitants of the country have more to say; but 
Sulla himself has written in the tenth book of his 
Memoirs, how Quintus Titius, a prominent man 
among the Romans doing business in Greece, came 
to him immediately after he had won his victory at 
Chaeroneia,! with tidings that Trophonius predicted 
for him a second battle and victory in that neigh- 
bourhood within a short time.? And after him, a 
legionary soldier, Salvenius by name, brought him 
from thé god a statement of the issue which affairs 
in Italy were going to have. But both agreed about 
the source of their oracle; for they said they had 
beheld one who in beauty and majesty was like unto 
Olympian Jove. 

Sulla now crossed the Assus, and after advancing 
to the foot of Mount Hedylium, encamped over 
against Archelaiis, who had thrown up strong en- 
trenchments between Mounts Acontium and Hedy- 
lium, at the so-called Assian plain. The spot in 
which he encamped, moreover, is to this day called 
Archelaiis, after him. After one day’s respite, Sulla 
left Murena behind with one legion and two cohorts, 
to obstruct the enemy if they attempted to draw up 
their forces, while he himself held sacrifices on the 


1 As described in chapter xix. 
* Near Orchomenus, as described in chapter xxi. 
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banks of the Cephisus, and, when the rites were 
over, moved on towards Chaeroneia, to pick up the 
forces stationed there, and to reconnoitre Thurium, as 
it is called, which had been already occupied by the 
enemy. This is a conical-shaped hill with a craggy 
peak (we call it Orthopagus), and at its foot is the 
river Molus and a temple of Apollo Thurius. The 
god got this surname from Thuro, the mother of 
Chaeron, who was founder of Chaeroneia, accord- 
ing to tradition. But some say that the cow which 
was given by Apollo to Cadmus as his guide, ap- 
peared there, and that the place was named as it 
is from her, “thor” being the Phoenician word 
for com. 

As Sulla drew near to Chaeroneia, the tribune who 
had been stationed in the city, with his men in full 
armour, came to meet him, carrying a wreath of 
laurel. After Sulla had accepted this, greeted the 
soldiers, and animated them for the coming danger, 
two men of Chaeroneia accosted him, Homoloichus 
and Anaxidamus, and engaged to cut off the troops 
in possession of Thurium if he would give them a 
few soldiers; for there was a path out of sight of 
the Barbarians, leading from the so-called Petrachus 
along past the Museum to that part of Thurium 
which was over their heads, and by taking this path 
it would not be difficult, they said, to fall upon them 
and either stone them to death from above, or force 
them into the plain. After Gabinius had borne 
testimony to the men’s courage and fidelity, Sulla 
ordered them to make the attempt, while he himself 
proceeded to form his line of battle, and to dispose 
his cavalry on either wing, taking command of the 
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right himself, and assigning the left to Murena.! 
His lieutenants, Galba and Hortensius, with cohorts 
of reserves, stationed themselves on the heights in 
the rear, to guard against attacks on the flanks. For 
the enemy were observed to be making their wing 
flexible and light for evolution with large bodies of 
horse and light infantry, purposing to extend it and 
_envelop the Romans. 

XVIII. Meanwhile the Chaeroneians, over whom 
Ericius had been placed in command by Sulla, made 
their way unnoticed around Thurium and then showed 
themselves suddenly, producing great confusion and 
rout among the Barbarians, and slaughter at one 
another’s hands for the most part. For they did not 
hold their ground, but rushed down the steeps, falling 
upon their own spears and crowding one another 
down the precipices, while their enemies pressed 
upon them from above and smote their exposed 
bodies, so that three thousand of them fell on 
Thurium. Of the fugitives, some were met by 
Murena, who had already formed his array, and were 
cut off and slain; others pushed their way towards 
the camp of their friends, and falling pell-mell upon 
their lines, filled the greater part of them with 
terror and confusion, and inflicted a delay upon their 
generals which was especially harmful to them. For 
Sulla promptly charged upon them while they were 
in confusion, and by abridging the space between 
the armies with the speed of his approach, robbed 
the scythe-bearing chariots of their efficiency. For 
these are of most avail after a long course, which 
gives them velocity and impetus for breaking through 


1 Cf. chapter xvii. 3. Archelaiis had followed Sulla towards 
Chaeroneia, leaving Murena free to join his chief. 
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1 The festival of Saturn, a time of general license and 
mirth, when masters treated their slaves as equals, 
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an opposing line, but short starts are ineffectual and 
feeble, as in the case of missiles which do not get 
full propulsion. And this proved true now in the 
case of the Barbarians. The first of their chariots 
were driven along feebly and engaged sluggishly, 
so that the Romans, after repulsing them, clapped 
their hands and laughed and called for more, as they 
are wont to do at the races in the circus. Thereupon 
the infantry forces engaged, the Barbarians holding 
their pikes before them at full length, and en- 
deavouring, by locking their shields together, to 
keep their line of battle intact ; while the Romans 
threw down their javelins, drew their swords, and 
sought to dash the pikes aside, that they might get 
at their enemies as soon as possible, in the fury that 
possessed them. For they saw drawn up in front of 
the enemy fifteen thousand slaves, whom the king’s 
generals had set free by proclamation in the cities 
and enrolled among the men-at-arms. Anda certain 
Roman centurion is reported to have said that it was 
only at the Saturnalia,' so far as he knew, that slaves 
participated in the general license. These men, 
however, owing to the depth and density of their 
array, and the unnatural courage with which they 
held their ground, were only slowly repulsed by the 
Roman men-at-arms; but at last the fiery bolts and 
the javelins which the Romans in the rear ranks plied 
unsparingly, threw them into confusion and drove 
them back. 

XIX. Archelaiis now extended his right wing to 
envelop Sulla’s line, whereupon Hortensius? sent his 
cohorts against him on a quick run, intending to 
attack his flank. But Archelaiis wheeled swiftly 


2 See chapter xvii. 7. 
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against him his two thousand horsemen, and Hor- 
tensius, forced aside by superior numbers, was 
keeping close to the hills, separating himself little by 
little from the main line, and getting surrounded by 
the enemy. When Sulla learned of this, he came 
swiftly to his aid from the right wing, which was not 
yet engaged. But Archelaiis, guessing the truth 
from the dust raised by Sulla’s troops, gave Horten- 
sius the go-by, and wheeling, set off for the right 
wing whence Sulla had come, thinking to surprise it 
without a commander. At the same time Murena 
also was attacked by Taxiles with his Bronze-shields, 
so that when shouts were borne to his ears from both 
places, and reéchoed by the surrounding hills, Sulla 
halted, and was at a loss to know in which of the 
two directions he ought to betake himself. But 
having decided to resume his own post, he sent 
Hortensius with four cohorts to help Murena, while 
he himself, bidding the fifth cohort to follow, 
hastened to the right wing. This of itself had 
already engaged Archelaiis on equal terms, but when 
Sulla appeared, they drove the enemy back at all 
points, obtained the mastery, and pursued them to 
the river and Mount Acontium in a headlong flight. 
Sulla, however, did not neglect Murena in his peril, 
but set out to aid the forces in that quarter; he saw, 
however, that they were victorious, and then joined 
in the pursuit. Many of the Barbarians, then, were 
slain in the plain, but most were cut to pieces as 
they rushed for their entrenchments, so that only 
ten thousand out of so many myriads made their 
escape into Chalcis. But Sulla says he missed only 
fourteen of his soldiers, and that afterwards, towards 
evening, two of these came in. He _ therefore 
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1 wapa with Bekker, after Emperius: uéxp: mapa. 


1 A deity of good fortune among the Romans. 
* So named ‘‘ because in it Oedipus washed off the blood 
of his murdered father” (Pausanias, ix. 18, 4). 
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inscribed upon his trophies the names of Mars, 
Victory and Venus,! in the belief that his success in 
the war was due no less to good fortune than to 
military skill and strength. This trophy of the 
battle in the plain stands on the spot where the 
troops of Archelaiis first gave way, by the brook 
Molus, but there is another planted on the crest of 
Thurium, to commemorate the envelopment of the 
Barbarians there, and it indicates in Greek letters 
that Homoloichus and Anaxidamus were the heroes 
of the exploit. The festival in honour of this victory 
was celebrated by Sulla in Thebes, where he prepared 
a stage near the fountain of Oedipus? But the 
judges were Greeks invited from the other cities, 
since towards the Thebans he was irreconcileably 
hostile. He also took away half of their territory 
and consecrated it to Pythian Apollo and Olympian 
Zeus, giving orders that from its revenues the 
moneys should be paid back to the gods which he 
had taken from them.’ 

XX. After this, learning that Flaccus, a man of 
the opposite faction, had been chosen consul‘ and 
was crossing the Ionian sea with an army, ostensibly 
against Mithridates, but really against himself, he 
set out towards Thessaly in order to meet him. But 
when he was come to the city of Meliteia, tidings 
reached him from many quarters that the regions 
behind him were ravaged again by an army of the 
king which was no smaller than the former. For 
Dorylaiis, having put in at Chalcis with a large fleet, 
on which he brought eighty thousand of the best 
trained and disciplined men in the army of 


3 Cf. chapter xii. 3-6. 
4 With Cinna, to succeed Marius, who died in 86 B.c. 
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StaxwdvovTt, Kal Aovyov TEpl THS WpoTépas paxns 
duadL60vs ws OvK dvev mpocootas pupiddes Tooa- 
Tal dca pOapeiev. ov py arrB oO ZuAAas TAXEWS 
Drootpeypas amedeife TO Aopvide TOV “ApyXe- 
Aaov dvdpa Ppovepov Kal THS ‘Popaior ae 
poraroy apeTis, WOTE PUK pe avTov 7@ 2vALa 
mepl TO Tiadacactov éumeo ovTa ™ p@Tov elvat 
TOV OUK af tow Tov Kpiver Bas bua HAXNS, anna 
Samdvais Kat Xpove TplBew TOV TONE HOV. Gums 
5é Oapoos Te TO “Apxeddy Tapeiyey O TpOs 
Opxopeve TOTOS, év ® KATETTPATOTEDEVTADY, 
evpverTatos @v lTTOKPATODGLY evayovicac bat. 
TOV yap Bocwriwy mediov & Ti Tép éoTe KaA- 
MtoTov Kal peéytotov, TovUTO THS ‘Opxopeviov 
éEnptnpevov TONEWS oparov AVATETTATAL Kat 
adevdpov dypt tav édrov év ols o Ménas Kar 
AVANGKETAL TroTAaLOS, AVATEANOV pev vod THY 
Toy tav 'Opyopeviwy todvs Kal TAWIpwoS Ev 
anyats povos TOV “EdAqvicdv _TroTamay, avéo- 
PEVOS dé vmo TpoTas Oepuvds, dare o NefXos, 
Kal hépwv Gora ois excel Ta vomeva, Thy 
dxapTa, Kal avav&y. Toppa 5é ov Tpocrow, 
anna, TO pev TAO TO evOvs els Aipvas Tuphas 
Kal éXwoes adavifera, pépos dé ov TOD T@ 
Kygio@ TUpplryvuT an, Tept Ov padtora. TOTrOV 
» Aipvn SoKel TOV aura TuKov éxpépe Kddapmov. 
XXI. ’Evred dé eyyus KATETTPATOTESEVT AY, o 
pev “Apyéraos naovyavev, o d€ LuAAaS wpuUTTE 
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Mithridates, at once burst into Boeotia and occupied 
the country. He was eager to entice Sulla to battle, 
disregarding the protests of Archelaiis, and giving 
it out that in the previous battle so many myriads 
had not perished without treachery. Sulla, however, 
turning swiftly back, showed Dorylaiis that Archelaiis 
was a man of prudence and best acquainted with 
the Roman valour, so that after a slight skirmish 
with Sulla near Tilphossium, he was first of those 
who thought it expedient not to decide the issue by 
a battle, but rather to wear out the war by dint of 
time and treasure. Nevertheless, Archelaiis was 
much encouraged by the nature of the country about 
Orchomenus, where they were encamped, since it 
was most favourable as a battle-field for an army 
superior in cavalry. For of all the plains of Boeotia 
this is the largest and fairest, and beginning from 
the city of Orchomenus, it spreads out smooth and 
treeless as far as the marshes in which the river 
Melas loses itself. This rises close under the city of 
Orchomenus, and is the only Greek river that is 
copious and navigable at its sources; moreover, it 
increases towards the time of the summer solstice, 
like the Nile, and produces plants like those which 
grow there, only stunted and without fruit. Its 
course is short, however, and the greater part of it 
disappears at once in blind and marshy lakes, while 
a small portion of it unites with the Cephisus, some- 
where near the place in which the stagnant water 
is reputed to produce the famous reed for flutes.! 
XXI. When the two armies had encamped near 
each other, Archelaiis lay still, but Sulla proceeded 


! The Boeotians excelled with the flute. See Alcibiades, 
li. 4-6. 
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Tap pous exatépwen, 6 orrws, et Suvacto, TOV OTeE- 
pea Kal Lem aol Lev GTTOTE [LO WEVOS Tous TOXE- 
pious aoevev els Ta &Xn. TaY dé ovK dvacyxo- 
pévorr, aX @S adelOnaav UTrO TOV oT paThnyav, 
evTavens kal pudnv éXNavvovT@v, ov povov ot Tept 
Ta &pya Tou 2wAAa dterxeddcOna ay, andra Kat 
TOU TapareTaypEvov cuvexvOn TO TAELOTOV puy- 
aVTOS. évOa 8h 2wArrAas AUTOS amroTnoncas TOU 
irrtrov Kat onpeiov avapTracas @Getro Sta TOV 
ghevyovtwy eis Tovs TohEeuious, Bowv “°Eyol pev 
évtav0d tov Kadov, @ ‘Pwpator, reNevTay, Upmeis 
6é Tots muvdavonevors jou mpoded@xare TOV 
avToKpaTopa, pepvnpevor ppaterv as év 'Opyo- 
Eve. TovTous Te 67 TO pnbev éméatpevre, 
Kat tov éml Tob beEvob KEépeos omerpav duo 
mpoaeBonOnaar, as emrayaryov ‘TpereTat TOUS 
TonEpious. avaryaryav dé puxpov orice, Kat 
dus dpusrov avrois, ade aretadpeve TOV \a- 
paka TOV TONE MLOD. at b€ avOes év Taber panr- 
Nov ™ pOTEpov T poaepépovto. Kal Atoyevns 
bev O THs ’Apxedaou yuvarkos vids apioTevey 
él tov SeEod TEPLOTTOS émrecen, ob 6& roforae, 
TOV ‘Popateov éxBralopeveor, ouK EXOVTES ava- 
or popyy a8 poots Tois dia Tots ex Xerpos @aoTrEp 
Eiheot tratovres aveKoT Tov auTous, TédOS be 
eataxderabevres els TOV XdpaKa pox Onpas bre 
Tpavpdreov Kat povov ; Stevuerépevoay. nepas 
be Tad TO Xapace TOUS oT PATLOTAS Tpocaya- 
ye@v o Svdas arerappever. eer Oovras 8 Tous 
ToAXoUsS ws ert pdynv cuuBarov TpéTreTal, Kal 


1 ¢dévov Bekker adopts Reiske’s correction to pdBov (terror). 
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to dig trenches on either side, in order that, if 
possible, he might cut the enemy off from the solid 
ground which was favourable for cavalry, and force 
them into the marshes. The enemy, however, would 
not suffer this, but when their generals sent them 
forth, charged impetuously and at full speed, so that 
not only Sulla’s labourers were dispersed, but also 
the greater part of the corps drawn up to protect 
them was thrown into confusion and fled. Then 
Sulla threw himself from his horse, seized an ensign, 
and pushed his way through the fugitives against 
the enemy, crying : “ For me, O Romans, an honour- 
able death here; but you, when men ask you where 
you betrayed your commander, remember to tell 
them, at Orchomenus.’” The fugitives rallied at 
these words, and two of the cohorts on his right 
wing came to his aid; these he led against the 
enemy and routed them. Then he fell back a 
little distance, and after giving his men breakfast, 
again proceeded to fence the enemy’s entrench- 
ments off with his ditches. But they attacked him 
again in better order than before, Diogenes, the 
step-son of Archelaiis, fought gallantly on their 
right wing, and fell gloriously, and their archers, 
being hard pressed by the Romans, so that they had 
no room to draw their bows, took their arrows by 
handfuls, struck with them as with swords, at close 
quarters, and tried to beat back their foes, but were 
finally shut up in their entrenchments, and had a 
miserable night of it with their slain and wounded. 
Next day Sulla again led his soldiers up to the 
enemy’s fortifications and continued trenching them 
off, and when the greater part of them came out to 
give him battle, he engaged with them and routed 
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mpos Tov éxelvwv hoBov ovdevos pévovrTos aipet 
Kata Kpa@tos TO oTpaTomesov. Kal KatémAncayv 466 
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oxecOat, oyedov ray Stakociwy aro THS pPayns 
éxeiyns Stayeyovotav. Ta pev ovv mepl Xat- 
pwveray Kal mpos 'Opxouev@ Tovadta éyeTar 
yevéo Oat. 

XXII. Kivva 6€ nai KdpBovos év ‘Popy tots 
émipavertatots avopdct Ypwuevov Tapavouws Kat 
B.aiws, rodXol THV Tupavvida pevryovtes womep els 
Mpéva TOU YVAAa TO oTpaTOTEdOY KaTEpEporTO, 
Kal TEpt aVTOY OALYOU Xpovou oxHpa BovATs éye- 
yove. Kat Metéd\Xa ports Staxkrtéepaca éauray 
Kal Tous matdas, heey ayyéNNovea THY oiKiay 
avtod Kal Tas éravres bd tov eyOpav éepre- 
mpnoBat Kal Seopévn tots oixot BonGety. atropov- 
péva 8 avto, nal pnte ths matpidos aperetv 
UTOMeVOVTL KAKOUPEVNS LTE BTWS ATELTLY ATENES 
NT@V ToGovTOY Epyov, Tov MiOpidatiKov TOAELOY, 
érivoovvtt, Tapayiveras Andtaxos gu opos "Apxeé- 
Aaos, ermidas Tivas Kal AOyous KpUpa Tapa Tov 
Bacirdixod Kopitwv “Apyedrdov. xal To wpaypa 
LwAAasS oUTwS NyaTnTEV waTE aUTOS Eis NOYOUS 
omrevoar T® Apyedd@ ouvedbeiy cal cvvndbov 
> \ / / e \ e¢ \ “a , 
él OaraTTn mept AndLov, of To tepov Tov ’ArroA- 
Awves eotiv. apEauévou S8 rov “Apyeddouv &a- 
NéyeaOar, Kal Tov vAAav akwdvtos adévta TH 


1 Plutarch must, therefore, have written this Life shortly 
before 115 a.p. 
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them, and such was their panic that no resistance 
was made, and he took their camp by storm. The 
marshes were filled with their blood, and the lake 
with their dead bodies, so that even to this day 
many bows, helmets, fragments of steel breastplates, 
and swords of barbarian make are found embedded 
in the mud, although almost two hundred years have 
passed since this battle. Such, then, are the 
accounts given of the actions at Chaeroneia and 
Orchomenus. 

XXII. Now since Cinna and Carbo? at Rome were 
treating the most eminent men with injustice and 
violence, many of these had fled from their tyranny 
and were repairing to Sulla’s camp as to a harbour of 
refuge, and in a little time he had about him a 
semblance of a senate. Metella, also, who had with 
difficulty stolen herself and her children away, came 
with tidings that his house and his villas had been 
burned by his enemies, and with entreaties that he 
would come to the help of his partisans at home. 
But while he was in doubt what to do, and could 
neither consent to neglect his country when she 
was outraged, nor see his way clear to go away 
and leave unfinished so great a task as the war 
with Mithridates, there came to him a merchant 
of Delos, named Archelaiis, who secretly brought 
from Archelaiis the king’s general certain vague 
hopes and propositions. The matter was so wel- 
come to Sulla that he was eager to have a personal 
conference with Archelaiis; and they had a meeting 
on the sea-coast near Delium, where the temple 
of Apollo is. Archelaiis began the conference by 
urging Sulla to abandon Asia and Pontus and sail 


2 Elected consul with Cinna in 85 B.c. 
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"Aciav Kat tov Ilovrov émi tov év ‘Poun TOE Lov 
TELY, Xpnpara AaBovta Kal tpinpes Kal bv- 
vayiy bony BotrorTo Tapa Tob Baciréws, viro- 
AaBov o SvAAas MiOpidarou pep dpeheiv ExEAEVED, 
avrov 6é Bacthevew avr’ éxetvou TUmpAXor 
‘Peopaioy yevouevov Kal mapadovTa Tas vavs. 
a oc roupevou dé tov A Xerdou THY ™podo- 
ciav, “ Eira,” Edy, “ov pev, @ "Apxérae, Kaz- 
TadooKns ov Kal BapBapov Bacidéws dotXos, eb 
dé Bovxren, piros, oux Urropevers éml THALKOUTOLS 
ayabois TO atoypov, éwol dé Hyepove ‘Popaioy 
évTt Kal ZUAAG TOhMES Siareyer Oar mepl mpo- 
Socias, WOTEP OVK ExELVvOS OV ‘Ap éXaos, 0 puy@v 
pev éx Xatpwveias OALyOo TOS amo pupidda dvo- 
Kaideka, xpudGels dé Svo npépas év Tots ‘Op- 
Xopevicov EXeow, aBarov dé THY Bovwtiav v7r0 
VEK POV mAnBous aroAeXolTTas ;” éx TOUTOU peta- 
Barwv o "Apxédaos Kal Tpooxuynaas édeito 
Tavcacbas Tov ToNéuou Kal dtadAayivas pos 
TOV MO pidaray. defFapévouv S€ Tod SvAXa TH 
T poKAnoew éyévovto ouvOnKat, MiOpidarny pev 
"Aciav adetvas nat Iladdayoviay, cxorivat dé 
Bidvvias Nixounder nat Kamadoxias! ‘Apto- 
Baplavn, kataBareiv 8€ ‘Pwpaio dioxitta 
TddavTa Kal dobvat pais éBSouncovra yanr- 
K7pets pera THs oixeias TapacKevns, 2udhav 
dé é exelv@ THY TE GAAHY apynv BeBavody Kai avp- 
manor ‘Popator WndiverOat. 

XIII. Tovtwv oporoynbévrav dvaatpepas 
epidbute dia Oertarias cal MaxeSovias éml Tov 
“EAAnoTovTop, é EXOD pel avrov Tov "Apyédaop € ev 


1 «al Kawnadoxlas Bekker, after Coraés: Kawmnadoxlas. 
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for the war in Rome, on condition of receiving 
money, triremes, and as large a force as he wished, 
from the king. Sulla rejoined by bidding him take 
no further thought for Mithridates, but assume the 
crown himself in his stead, becoming an ally of 
the Romans, and surrendering to them his ships. 
And when Archelaiis expressed his abhorrence of 
such treason, Sulla said: “So then, thou, Archelaiis, 
who art a Cappadocian, and a slave of a barbarian 
king, or, if thou wilt, his friend, wilt not consent 
to a disgraceful deed for such great rewards; but 
to me, who am a Roman commander, and Sulla, 
thou darest to propose treachery? as if thou wert 
not that Archelaiis who fled from Chaeroneia with 
a few survivors out of one hundred and twenty 
thousand men, and who lay hid for two days in 
the marshes of Orchomenus, and who left Boeotia 
impassable for the multitude of dead bodies!” 
Upon this, Archelaiis changed his tone, and as a 
humble suppliant besought him to desist from the 
war and be reconciled with Mithridates. Sulla 
granted the request, and terms of agreement were 
made as follows: Mithridates was to renounce 
Asia and Paphlagonia, restore Bithynia to Nicomedes 
and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, pay down to the 
Romans two thousand talents, and give them seventy 
bronze-armoured ships with their proper equipment ; 
Sulla, on his part, was to confirm Mithridates in the 
rest of his dominions, and get him voted an ally of 
the Romans. 

XXIII. When these agreements had been made, .- 
Sulla turned back and proceeded by way of Thessaly 
and Macedonia towards the Hellespont, having 
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Tin. Kal YOO HOAVTOS emia paras Tept Adpiscav 
EMT TNT aS THY mopelay, @s €vos TOV UT avToV 
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1 amooraAjva avrds Sintenis! and Bekker, after Emperius : 
amocraAjvat. The best MS. (S8) has adrovs. 
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Archelaiis with him, and in honour. And when Arche- 
laiis fell dangerously ill at Larissa, Sulla stopped his 
march, and cared for him as if he had been one 
of his own commanding officers. This raised the 
suspicion that the action at Chaeroneia had not 
been fairly fought, as well as the fact that Sulla 
released the other friends of Mithridates whom 
he had taken captive, but put to death Aristion 
the tyrant alone, by poison, who was at enmity 
with Archelaiis; the strongest ground for the sus- 
picion, however, was his gift to the Cappadocian 
of ten thousand acres of land in Euboea, and his 
bestowing upon him the title of friend and ally of 
the Romans. At any rate, on these points Sulla 
defends himself in his Memoirs. 

At this time also ambassadors from Mithridates 
arrived, and when they declared that he accepted 
the other terms, but demanded that Paphlagonia 
be not taken away from him, and that as to the 
ships no agreement whatsoever should be made, 
Sulla flew into a passion and said: “ What say 
ye? Mithridates maintains his claim to Paphlagonia, 
and refuses to give the ships, when I thought he 
would prostrate himself humbly before me if I 
should leave him but that right hand of his, with 
which he took the lives of so many Romans? 
However, he will quickly talk in another strain after 
I have crossed into Asia; now he sits in Pergamum 
and directs a war which he has not seen.” The am- 
bassadors, accordingly, were frightened, and held 
their peace; but Archelaiis entreated Sulla, and 
tried to soften his anger, laying hold of his right 
hand and weeping. And finally he obtained Sulla’s 
consent to send him in person to Mithridates ; for 
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écOa yap éd ols Botretar THY eipyyny, ec Sé px 
qmelOo., KTEVELY aUTOS aUTOV. emt ToUTOLS éK- 
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Thoas ém avutov éxeivov éBddihe. tadtTa yap 
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giros yevécOar. 

XXIV. LuvArGov odv r7s Tpwados év Aapdava, 
MiOpidarns pev Exov vais avtToO. Staxocias 
évnpes Kal THs mwelns Suvdwews omditas pev 
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Oat tovs ‘Pwpaious, vrorkaBeov o YwaAdas édn 
mara pev Evépwv axoverv, viv & avros éyvaoxévar 
tov MiOpidarnv Sevotarov syta pnropevev, ds 
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he said that he would have the peace ratified on 
Sulla’s terms, or, if he could not persuade the 
king, would kill himself. Upon these assurances 
Sulla sent him away, and then himself invaded 
the country of the Maedi, and after ravaging the 
most of it, turned back again into Macedonia, and 
received Archelaiis at Philippi. Archelaiis brought 
him word that all was well, but that Mithridates 
insisted on a conference with him. Fimbria was 
chiefly responsible for this, who, after killing 
Flaccus, the consul of the opposite faction,! and 
overpowering the generals of Mithridates, was 
marching against the king himself. For this 
terrified Mithridates, and he chose rather to seek 
the friendship of Sulla. 

XXIV. They met, accordingly, at Dardanus, in 
the Troad, Mithridates having two hundred ships 
there, equipped with oars, twenty thousand men- 
at-arms from his infantry force, six thousand horse, 
and a throng of scythe-bearing chariots; Sulla, on 
the other hand, having four cohorts and two hundred 
horse. When Mithridates came towards him and 
put out his hand, Sulla asked him if he would 
put a stop to the war on the terms which Archelaiis 
had made, and as the king was silent, Sulla said : 
“But surely it is the part of suppliants to speak 
first, while victors need only to be silent.””’ Then 
Mithridates began a defence of himself, and tried 
to shift the blame for the war partly upon the 
gods, and partly upon the Romans themselves. 
But Sulla cut him short, saying that he had long ago 
heard from others, but now knew of himself, that 
Mithridates was a very powerful orator, since he 


1 See chapter xii. 8 and note. 
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énl mpdtecw ottw movnpais Kal trapavopots 
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XXV. ‘Oppnoas é exetOev ert DipBpiav mpos 
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UANav ws adiddXaktov Sedoixms avTos éavTov 
év T@ oTpatorrédy SépOerpe. 





1 In the late autumn of 88 B.c. The cities of Asia Minor 
were glad to obey the orders of Mithridates for a general 
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had not been at a loss for plausible arguments to 
defend such baseness and injustice as his. Then 
he reproached him bitterly and denounced him for 
what he had done, and asked him again if he 
would keep the agreements made through Archelaiis. 
And when he said that he would, then Sulla greeted 
him with an embrace and a kiss, and later, bringing 
to him Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes the kings, he 
reconciled him with them. Mithridates, accordingly, 
after handing over to Sulla seventy ships and five 
hundred archers, sailed away to Pontus. 

But Sulla perceived that his soldiers were incensed 
at the peace which he had made; they thought it 
a terrible thing to see the most hostile of kings, who 
had caused one hundred and fifty thousand of the 
Romans in Asia to be massacred in a single day! 
go sailing off with wealth and spoils from Asia, which 
he had for four years continued to plunder and levy 
taxes on. He therefore defended himself to them 
by saying that he would not have been able to carry 
on war with Mithridates and Fimbria too, if they had 
both joined forces against him. 

XXV. Then he set out from thence against 
Fimbria, who was encamped near Thyateira, and 
halting his army near by, began to fortify his camp. 
But the soldiers of Fimbria came forth from their 
camp without any armour on, and welcomed Sulla’s 
soldiers, and joined them eagerly in their labours, 
and when Fimbria saw this change in their allegiance, 
fearing that Sulla was irreconcileable, he laid violent 
hands on himself in the camp. 


massacre of the resident Romans. Cf. Appian, Mithridutes, 
xxii. Valerius Maximus (ix. 2, 4, Ext. 3) gives the number 
of slain as 80,000. 
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SwrAras 8é Kown pev eCnuliwoe tiv ’Aciav 
Stopupious taddvros, idia dé Tovs olxous é&é- 
tpiev DBper Kal Todopkia trav émictab wevov- 
Twy. éTéTaKTo yap éExdoTns nuépas TH KaTAaAUTH 
tov févov Sidovat téscapa tetpadpa at 
mapexey Seitvov avt@ xal dirols, Soovs av 
€0édn Karel, taFiapxov dé wevtnxovta Spaypas 
AapBdvev THs jpépas, écOn7Ta Sé GAAnV pev 
olKoup@v, adXnv be eis ayopay TpoepKopEvos. 

XXXVI. "AvayOeis 5€ mdcats tais vavoly é& 
"Edécouv tpitaios ev Tletpacet xabwppicOn: Kai 
punbels éFeinev éaut@ thy "AmedANKOVOS TOD 
Tniov BiBroO nny, ev y Ta TAEioTAa TeV 'Apio- 
ToTéXous Kal Meoppdctov BiBriwv Hv, odtrw ToTE 
capes yrwptlopeva tots moddots. RéyeTae Sé 
kopic0eions avths eis “‘Pwynv Tupavviwva tov 
ypapparixov évonevacacOa Ta Todd, Kal Trap’ 
avtov tov ‘Podsov Avdpérixov evropnocayta Tov 
avtiypagev eis pécov Oeivar Kal avayparyar Tous 
viv gepopévous trivaxas. ot 6&8 ampecBvrepot 
Ilepuratyrixot paivovrar pev ab” éavtods yevo- 
pevot Yaptevtes kal diroroyor, Tav bé "Apictote- 
Nous Kal Beodpacrov ypappdtwv ovte roAXots 
ovTe axptBas évtetuxnxotes 51a TO TOV Nnréws 
Tov Xxnriov KAnpov, @ Ta BiPrAia Katédutre 
@codpactos, eis adirotipous Kal idtwras av- 
Opwirous mepiyevér Oat. 


1 roAdtopxig MSS., Coraés, Sintenis!, Bekker : rAcovetle after 
Solanus. 


1 Cf. Lucullus, iv. 1. 
2 Cf. Strabo, xiii. 1, 54. Scepsis was a city of the Troad, 
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Sulla now laid a public fine upon Asia of twenty 
thousand talents,! and utterly ruined individual 
families by the insolent outrages of the soldiers 
quartered on them. For orders were given that the 
host should give his guest four tetradrachms every 
day, and furnish him, and as many friends as he 
might wish to invite, with a supper; and that a 
military tribune should receive fifty drachmas a day, 
and two suits of clothing, one to wear when he was 
at home, and another when he went abroad. 

XXVI. Having put to sea with all his ships from 
Ephesus, on the third day he came to anchor in 
Piraeus. He was now initiated into the mysteries, 
and seized for himself the library of Apellicon the 
Teian, in which were most of the treatises of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, at that time not yet well 
known to the public. But it is said that after the 
library was carried to Rome, Tyrannio the grammarian 
arranged most of the works in it, and that Andro- 
nicus the Rhodian was furnished by him with copies 
of them, and published them, and drew up the lists 
now current. The older Peripatetics were evidently 
of themselves accomplished and learned men, but 
they seem to have had neither a large nor an exact 
acquaintance with the writings of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, because the estate of Neleus of 
Scepsis, to whom Theophrastus bequeathed his 
books, came into the hands of careless and illiterate 
people.? 


and a centre of learning under the Attalid dynasty of Per- 
gamum. The writings of Aristotle and Theophrastus were 
hidden in an underground cellar by their owners, to keep 
them from being taken to Pergamum, and came in a 
damaged condition into the possession of Apellicon. 
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BwArAr| 6é SiatpiBovre mept Tas "AOnvas adynpa. 
vaprades peta Bdpous els rovs todas é eveTrecer, 6 
dynow o 2rpdBov moddypas pedo pov elvac. 
dtamrAevaas ovv els Aidnpov EX PATO TOI Oeppots 
bdace, pabupar a apa Kal guvdinpepevov Tots mept 
TOV Avévucov TexviTass. TepiTaTouvTos bé mT pos 
THY Oararray aduels tives tx Obs avT@ Tayxddous 
T poonveyKav. na dels d€ Tos dapous, Kat qrv- 
Gopevos Os e€ “AAG * elev, “Ere yap oT Tes 
“Adaiov; ” épn’ eTuyXave yap, OTe THD 1 pos 
‘Opxoper@ paxny VEVLKNKOS édimKe TOUS TrOE- 
lous, apa Tpets Tones THS Bowwrtias, "AvOnéova, 
Adpupvay, “Aras 1 avnpnKes. tav & avO pana 
UTr0 déous adaver YEVOMEVOOY, Siaperdidoas éxé- 
Nevoev aTrLEevaL Xaipovras, @S ov peta pavhov 
oude akiov dAsyopias HKOVTAaS TrapalTnTov. 
‘AXator pev éx TouTou Aéyovar Oappycavtes avles 
eis THY TOMY TUvENOeEtD. 

XXVII. Svarras 8 S:a @etrarias cai Maxe- 
Sovias cataBas emt OdratTav TapeaKevaleTo 
XerAtaes vavoi kal Siaxociars amo Avppaxiov 
draadretv eis Bpevrécuov. 7 de ‘Atroddwvia 
wAnaotov éori, xal Tos aura To Nuvpdarop, tepos 
TOTS éx xMoepas vaTrns Kat AeLpaver avadibous 
mupos mWwyyas omopdbas evdehex Os péovtos. év- 
rav0a pact Korpmpevov an@var odTupov, oloy ot 
TAdoTaL Kal ypadels eledfovow, axGevra 6é WS 
LvAAay épwracbat Se Epynvéwy TorAdAOY GoTIS 
ein’ POeyEapuevou 5é ports ovdevy GuvETas, ada 


1 ‘AdA@y, ‘AAds with Coraés (in notes): ‘AAa@y, ‘AAalas. 


1 In some passage not now extant. 
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While Sulla was tarrying at Athens, his feet were 
attacked by numbness and a feeling of heaviness, 
which Strabo says! is premonitory gout. He there- 
fore crossed the straits to Aedepsus and used the hot 
waters there, taking a holiday at the same time, and 
passing his time pleasantly with the theatrical 
artists. Once, as he was walking along the sea- 
shore, certain fishermen brought him some very fine 
fish. Being delighted with their gift, and learning 
that they were from Halae, “ What!” said he, “ is 
any man of Halae still alive?” For when he was 
pursuing the enemy after his victory at Orchomenus, 
he had destroyed three cities of Boeotia together, 
Anthedon, Larymna, and Halae. The men were 
speechless with terror, but Sulla smiled and bade 
them depart in peace, since they had brought with 
them no mean or despicable intercessors. The men 
of Halae say that this gave them courage to go back 
again in a body to their city. 

XXVIT. And now Sulla, having passed through 
Thessaly and Macedonia down to the sea, was pre- 
paring to cross from Dyrrhachium to Brundisium 
with twelve hundred ships.? Near by is Apollonia, 
and in its vicinity is the Nymphaeum, a sacred 
precinct, which sends forth in various places from its 
green dell and meadows, streams of perpetually flow- 
ing fire. Here, they say, a satyr was caught asleep, 
such an one as sculptors and painters represent, 
and brought to Sulla, where he was asked through 
many interpreters who he was. And when at last 
he uttered nothing intelligible, but with difficulty 


2 His fleet had sailed round Peloponnesus from Piraeus. 
According to Appian (Bell. Civ. i. 79), Sulla crossed from 
Patras to Brundisium. 
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Tpayelay Tia Kal padiota peueymevny immou TE 
XPEMETLO UM Kal Tpayou pynKacLe hovny apévtos, 
éxTTAAYEVTA TOV UnNav arrod.oTropmncacGat. 

MéAdovtos dé Tous oTpATLOTas Svatrepacouy, 
kal dedz0T0s wn THS “Itadias ériAaBopmevor Kata 
moves ExaoTot Stappvaot, TpaTov yey wpooay 
ad avTav mapapevely cal pndév éExovciws Kax- 
oupynoew tHv ‘Iradiav, éreta ypnudtwv Sed- 
Pevov TONNGY OpaVvTes, aTHPXoVTO Kal auVeaé- 
pepov ws ExaoTos elyev evtropias. ov pny édéEaTo 
THY amapxnvy Oo Aras, GAN éravécas ral 
Tapoppnoas déBawev, as pnow avtos, emi 
TEVTEKALOEKA OTPATHYOUS ToNEmlous WevTHKOVTA 
kal tetpaxocias omeipas éxovtas, éxdndoTaTa 
tov Oeod Tas evtvyias Tpoonpaivoytos avT@. 
Ovcavtos pev yap etdéers 7 S1éBn wept Tapayta, 
Saduns orehavou tuTov Exyov oO AOBOs BON, Kai 
Anpvicxwov Svo KaTnpTnuévorv. puixpov S€ mWpe 
THs SiaBdoews dv Kaprravia epi to Tidatov 
dpos nucpas whOncay Svo0 Tpdyo peyadror cup- 
depopevo. kal wdvta Spavtes nal wacyortes 
& cupBaiver payopuévors avOpwros. hv b€ apa 
ddopa, xal a PLKpov aipopevov amo yas Ste- 
oTElpeTo TOAAAXOD Tov dépos eldwdois dpaupois 
dpuotoy, eita ovTas HhavicOn. Kai pet ov TrONUY 
Npovov évy TH TOT@ TOUT@ Mapiov Tov véov Kal 
NopBavod tov vmdtouv peydras Suvdpess émaya- 
yovTwv, 6 BwAXAas ovTe raf amodo’s ovTE 
AoXioas TO olKeloy aTpdTevpa, poun Sé mpobu- 
pias Kowwns Kal popa TorAuNns atroypnodpevos 

1 In the spring of 83 B.c. The main part of his forces, at 
any rate, must have landed at Brundisium. 
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emitted a hoarse cry that was something between 
the neighing of a horse and the bleating of a goat, 
Sulla was horrified, and ordered him out of his sight. 

When Sulla was about to transport his soldiers, 
and was in fear lest, when they had reached Italy, 
they should disperse to their several cities, in the 
first place, they took an oath of their own accord to 
stand by him, and to do no damage to Italy without 
his orders ; and then, seeing that he needed muci 
money, they made a free-will offering and contri- 
bution, each man according to his abundance. 
Sulla, however, would not accept their offering, but 
after thanking them and rousing their courage, 
crossed over to confront, as he himself says, fifteen 
hostile commanders with four hundred and _ fifty 
cohorts. But the Deity gave him most unmistake- 
able foretokens of his successes. For after he had 
sacrificed at once where he landed at Tarentum,} 
the victim’s liver was seen to have an impression of 
a wreath of laurel, with two fillets hanging from it.? 
And a little while before he crossed over from 
Greece, there were seen on Mount Tifatum in 
Campania, in the day time, two great he-goats 
fighting together, and doing everything that men do 
when they fight a battle. But it proved to be an 
apparition, and gradually rising from earth it dispersed 
itself generally in the air, like vague phantoms, and 
then vanished from sight. And not long after,’ in 
this very place, when Marius the younger and 
Norbanus the consul led large forces up against him, 
Sulla, without either giving out an order of battle or 
forming his own army in companies, but taking 
advantage of a vigorous general alacrity and a 


2 The typical triumphal crown. 3 In 83 B.c. 
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eTpewaro TOUS ToAepious Kal KaTéxreLcev eis 
Karrinv TOALY TOV NopBavov, ETTaKtaxiALous 
dmoxreivas. TOUTO aitvov auTe@ ryevéoOat pnat 
Tou pH StadvO van TOUS OTPATLOTAS Kara, TOAELS, 
ana Tuppelvat Kal aan aua nha TOY évavTiov 
TodhaT Aaa Loy 6vT@V. év b¢ LernBig onaoty 
oixernv Llovtiov Deopopntov evtuxely auT@ ré- 
youra Tapa THS "Evvods Kpartos mohewou Kal 
vienv arraryyennewy: el O€ un OTEVT ELEY, eumrenpy- 
ceaGat TO Kamir@Asov- & Kal oupBivar THS 
neepas exelvns 7s 0 av pwr os Tponyopevacy: my 
dé aitn mpo plas vovev Kuvtiriov, as vov 
‘TouMas Kadrovpev. ert O€ Mdpxos AevronrnXos, els 
TOV UTO LvAAA TT PATH YOUVTOY, mept Didevtiav 
éxxaioexa oretpaus T pos MEVTHKOVTA TOV TO- 
eplov avriTax Gels Th pev mpodupia TOV 
TTPATLWTAY ETLaTEVED, avotrAous 6é TOUS TON 
Novs éEyov @KVEL. BovAevopevou dé avtod Kat 
SiapehovTos, amo Tov mAnoiov Tediov AeLwova 
EYOVTOS aupa pepovea paracn TONG TOV avOéov 
émeBare TH oTpaTla Kal KATE TrELPED, avToparas 
eT LPEVOVTE. xal TepiTrimTOvTa TOUS Gupeois Kal 
TOUS xpaveow QUT@V, MOTE paiver Oar Tots 10- 
Neploes éoTepavepevous. YEVOpEVOL dé vm TOU- 
TOU mpoOuporepor ovveBanrov wal VIKNTAVTES 
OKTAKLTXLALOUS émi puptors améxtTewav Kai To 
otparomedov elXov. ovTos o AevKoAXos abe pos 
ny Aevxodrov tod MiOpidatrnv dotepov Kat 
Tuypavny KATATONUNGAYTOS. 

XXVITT. ‘O 3€ Yvaras Ere trodXois oTpato- 
médots Kal peyddais Suvdpeocs mepixexupevous 
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transport of courage in them, routed the enemy and 
shut up Norbanus in the city of Capua, after slaying 
seven thousand of his men. It was on account of 
this success, he says, that his soldiers did not disperse 
into their several cities, but held together and 
despised their opponents, though these were many 
times more numerous. He says, moreover, that at 
Silvium, a servant of Pontius met him, in an 
inspired state, declaring that he brought him from 
Bellona triumph in war and victory, but that if he 
did not hasten, the Capitol would be burnt}; and 
this actually happened, he says, on the day which 
the man foretold, namely, the sixth day of Quintilis, 
which we now call July.! And still further, at Fidentia, 
when Marcus Lucullus, one of Sulla’s commanders, 
with sixteen cohorts confronted fifty cohorts of the 
enemy, although he had confidence in the readiness 
of his soldiers, still, as most of them were without 
arms, he hesitated to attack. But while he was 
waiting and deliberating, from the neighbouring 
plain, which was a meadow, a gentle breeze brought 
a quantity of flowers and scattered them down 
upon his army; they settled of their own accord 
and enveloped the shields and helmets of the 
soldiers, so that to the enemy these appeared to be 
crowned with garlands. This circumstance made 
them more eager for the fray, and they joined battle, 
won the victory, killed eighteen thousand of the 
enemy, and took their camp. This Lucullus was a 
brother of the Lucullus whoa afterwards subdued 
Mithridates and Tigranes. 

XXVIII. But Sulla, seeing that his enemies still 
surrounded him on all sides with many armies and 


1 Cf. Publicola, xv. 1. 
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aUT@ TOUS TroAELloUs CpaY TavTayoOev HarreTo 
Suvdper xat dv dmdtns, mpoxanrovpevos eis d:a- 
Avoes Tov Erepoyv Tov irarov Lenriwva. Seka- 
péevov & éxetvov avAXoyo: pev éyivovTo Kat 
Kowonroyiat WrEloves, ael b€ TivVa Tapayaryny Kal 
mpopacw euRddrov 0 LwAAas SuepGerpe Tous 
mept LanTiova, Tois éavTod oTpati@Tais, noKN- 
pévols Trpos andrny Kal yonTéiay aracay doep 
avTOS O NYEL@V. EloLOVTES yap Eis TOY ydapaKa 
TOV TONpioy Kal avapiyvupevot TOUS pev EVOUS 
apyupio, Tovs dé Urocxécecs, Tos Sé KodaKevd- 
ovTes Kal avarreiovres mpoaryovro. Tédos Sé€ 
Tov YvAAA peTA OTrELPOY ElxoaL mpoTEAOOVTOS 
éyyvs of wey nowdoavrTo ToUs ToD Lentiwvos, oi 
5¢ dvracracdpevor wpocexopnoay: o bé Lenriov 
Epnuos ev TH oKnvn AnPbels HdeiOn, DUAXras dé 
Tais elxoot omreipats wotrep Odow Spyor Teo- 
capdaxovra Tas TOY Tohepiov marevoas am 
yayev eis TO oTpatomedoy Gravtas. OTe Kat 
KdpBwvd gaciy citrety os addwrrect Kat €ovTe 
Tokepov ev TH YWAda puyy Katoixodow io 
THS GXwTEKOS GVL@TO padXov. 

"Ex tovTov mept Yiryviov Mdpwos oydonxovta 
Kal wévre oTreipas Exwv Tpovxareito {UAAaY. 
dé xal mavu mpoOuuos Av StaywvicacOa Kat’ 
éxeiyny THY nuépav’ eTruyyave yap oyrw éwpaxas 
Toravoe Kata Tovs dirvovs. édoxet Tov yépovTa 
Mapuov reOvnxdta wddas TO Tratdt Mapi¢ rapa- 
vey durd~acGat THv eriodcay nuépav as peya- 
Anv avT@ Svatvyiav dépoveay. dia TovTo peév 
67 mpoOupos o ¥ xdas qv paxecOat, Kai pere- 
mwéumreto tov AodoBérAX\av dadrwbev octpatore- 
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large forces, had recourse to craft as well as force, 
and invited Scipio, the other consul, to make terms 
of peace. He accepted the proposal, and several 
meetings and conferences were held ; but Sulla con- 
tinually interposed some pretext for gaining time, 
and gradually corrupted Scipio’s soldiers by means of 
his own, who were practised in deceit and every 
kind of jugglery, like their general himself. For 
they entered the camp of their enemies, mingled 
freely with them, and gradually won them over to 
Sulla’s cause, some at once with money, others with 
promises, and others still with persuasive flatteries. 
And finally, when Sulla drew near with twenty 
cohorts, his men greeted those of Scipio, who 
answered their greetings and went over to them. 
Scipio, who was left alone, was taken in his tent, but 
dismissed ; while Sulla, who had used his twenty 
cohorts as decoy-birds to catch the forty cohorts 
of the enemy, led them all back to his camp. It 
was on this occasion, too, that Carbo is said to 
have remarked that in making war upon the fox 
and the lion in Sulla, he was more annoyed by 
the fox. 

After this, at Signia, Marius, with eighty-five 
cohorts, challenged Sulla to battle. Now Sulla was 
very eager to have the issue settled on that day ; for 
he had seen a vision in his dreams, as follows. He 
thought he saw the elder Marius, who was long since 
dead, advising his son Marius to beware of the 
ensuing day, since it would bring him a great 
calamity. For this reason, then, Sulla was eager to 
fight a battle, and was trying to get Dolabella, who 
was encamped at some distance, to join him. But 
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devovta. Ttav oé Torepiov epia Tapéveoy Tats 
obois Kal amopparrovray OL TOU Lora, T™ poo - 

pay opevor Kal odorratobytes é exapvor" kab wos 
6u8 pos apa Tots Epyors Tr LYEVOMEVOS padrov 
éxdKMOEV AUTOUS. dev ot tafiapyot T pod LovTeEs 
TO LUANG ed€ovTo THY paxny dvaBaréa Gat, 
Seuuvivtes & Gua tovs oTpatioras épptupeévous v7r0 
KoTrov Kal T POT AVATFAVOLEVOUS Napate roils Ov- 
peois KexAtpévors. émel 5é cuvexwopnoer Giccov Kat 
TPOTTary La xkatalevéews eSwrxev, apxopevay av- 
TOY Tov xdpaxa Baddew Kal tappov dpvocery 
™ po THS otpatoredeias, emnhauve coBapas o 
Mdpuos TWpoinmevwy WS aTaKTouvs Kal teBopuBn- 
pévous Stacxeddcwp. vrata Te LwAAG THY 
Kara, TOUS Unvous poviy ) Saipov ouverénet. 
opy? yap avuTov Tots oTpATLOT ALS mapéorn, Kat 
Tava dpevol TOV épywv TOUS pep vacous Kare 
antay eri TH Tah py, oT ac dpevor dé ra Eipn Kat 
ouvarardtavres ev Xepow Hoay TOV TONE ULV. 
ot Sé€ ov TONY UméaTno av Ypovov, GANG yiveTat 
TOUS povos abtav TPATrEVTOD. Méptos dé dev- 
you els TI pawvearov 70n Tas TWUAAS EvpE KEKNEL- 
pévas: Kkarwodtouv dé avobev aeBévros évlaaas 
éauTov  dvenn pan pos TO TELXOS. éviot Oé pac, 
av Kat Dawearérdas early, aude aia bécbat THS 
pans tov Mapuov, aX é& a arypuTvL@y kal KoT wv 
UTO TKLA TLL Yapat KATAKNVEVTE TOU ouvOn- 
Paros Sobévtos evSodvat mpos Dmvov, elra, pondes 
éFeyelpecOar THs duyts yevouéevyns. ev tavTn TH 
waxy SvAXas gyno El KoouT pets povous atroBanetpy, 
amroxreivar dé TOV TONE uLeD Sic pupious xa Aa- 
Beiv fOvtas oxtaxicxyirious. Kal Tadra 5€ opoiws 
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the enemy beset the roads and hemmed Sulla in, 
and his soldiers were worn out with fighting to open 
a passage. Much rain also came upon them while 
they were at work and added to their distress. The 
tribunes therefore came to Sulla and begged him to 
defer the battle, showing him the soldiers prostrated 
with weariness and resting on their shields, which 
they had laid upon the ground. Sulla yielded 
reluctantly, and gave orders to pitch a camp, but 
just as his men were beginning to dig a trench and 
throw up the rampart before it, Marius attacked them 
confidently, riding ahead of his lines, and hoping to 
scatter his enemies while they were in disorder and 
confusion. There the Deity fulfilled the words 
which Sulla had heard in his dreams. For Sulla’s rage 
imparted itself to his soldiers, and leaving off their 
work, they planted their javelins in the trench, drew 
their swords, and with a general shout came to close 
quarters with their enemies. These did not hold 
their ground long, but took to flight, and were slain 
in great numbers. Marius fled to Preneste, but 
found the gate already closed. A rope was thrown 
down to him, however, and after fastening this 
around his waist, he was hoisted to the top of the 
wall. But there are some who say, and Fenestella 
is one of these, that Marius knew nothing of the 
battle, but was forced by loss of sleep and weariness 
to cast himself upon the ground in a shady place 
when the signal for battle was given, and there gave 
way to sleep, and was then roused with difficulty 
when the rout took place. In this battle Sulla says 
he lost only twenty-three men, but killed twenty 
thousand of the enemy, and took eight thousand 
prisoners. His other plans were carried out with like 
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evTuyetto bia TOV otparnyav, Lloumniov, Kpac- 
aov, MeréAXov, Sepoviriov. ovdeéy yap 7) pixpa 
MT pooKxpovaayTes oUToL peyaAdas ouvétpiipay duva- 
Melts TOV TOAELiWV, WoTEe TOV pdaddtoTa THY 
évavtiay atdow avvéyovtra KdpBova vixrop 
atroépavta tiv éavtovd otpatiay eis AtBunv éx- 
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1 Cf. Plutarch’s Pompey, vi.-viii. 
2 Cf. Plutarch’s Crassus, vi. 
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success by his generals, Pompey,! Crassus,? Metellus, 
and Servilius. For with few or no reverses these anni- 
hilated large forces of the enemy, so that Carbo, the 
chief supporter of the opposite faction, ran away from 
his own army by night, and sailed off to Libya. 
XXIX. In Sulla’s last struggle, however, Telesinus 
the Samnite,? like a third wrestler who sits by to 
contend with a weary victor, came near tripping and 
throwing him at the gates of Rome. For he had 
collected a large force, and was hastening, together 
with Lamponius the Lucanian, to Praeneste, in order 
to relieve Marius from the siege. But when he 
learned that Sulla to his front, and Pompey to his 
rear, were hurrying up against him, since he was 
being hemmed in before and behind, valiant and 
highly experienced soldier that he was, he broke 
camp by night, and marched with all his army 
against Rome itself. And he came within a little 
of breaking into the city in its unguarded state ; 
indeed, he was only ten furlongs from the Colline 
gate when he bivouacked against it, highly en- 
couraged and elated with hopes at the thought of 
having outgeneralled so many great commanders. 
And when, at day-break, the noblest youth of the 
city rode out against him, he overwhelmed many of 
them, including Appius Claudius, a man of high birth 
and character. There was a tumult in the city, 
naturally, and shrieking of women, and running 
hither and thither, as though the city were taken by 
storm, when Balbus, sent forward by Sulla, was first 


3 At the close of the Social war, in 89 B.c., the Samnites 
and Lucanians alone persisted in their hostility to Rome. 
The Marian party had conciliated them, but they regarded 
Sulla as their bitterest foe. 
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seen riding up at full speed with seven hundred 
horsemen. He paused just long enough to let the 
sweat of the horses dry off, and then quickly bridled 
them again and attacked the enemy. 

At this juncture, Sulla also made his appearance, 
and ordering his vanguard to take food at once, 
proceeded to form them in order of battle. 
Dolabella and Torquatus earnestly besought him 
to wait a while, and not to hazard the supreme issue 
with his men fatigued and spent; for they were to 
contend not with Carbo and Marius, but with Samnites 
and Lucanians, the most inveterate enemies of Rome, 
and the most warlike of peoples. But he put them 
by, and commanded the trumpets to sound the 
charge, though it was now getting on towards four 
o'clock in the afternoon. In the struggle which 
followed, and no other was so fierce, the right wing, 
where Crassus was posted, was brilliantly successful ; 
but the left was hard pressed and in a sorry plight, 
when Sulla came to its assistance, mounted on a 
white horse that was mettlesome and very swift. 
By this horse two of enemy recognised him, and 
poised their spears for the cast. Sulla himself, now, 
did not notice this, but his groom did, and with a 
cut of the lash succeeded in sending Sulla’s horse 
along so that the spear-heads just grazed its tail and 
fixed themselves in the ground. There is also a 
story that Sulla had a little golden image of Apollo 
from Delphi which he always carried in his bosom 
when he was in battle, but that on this occasion he 
took it out and kissed it affectionately, saying: “O 
Pythian Apollo, now that thou hast in so many 
struggles raised the fortunate Cornelius Sulla to 
glory and greatness, can it be that thou hast brought 
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him to the gates of his native city only to cast him 
down there, to perish most shamefully with his 
fellow-countrymen?” Thus invoking the god, they 
say, he entreated some of his men, threatened others, 
and laid hands on others still; but at last his left 
wing was completely shattered, and with the 
fugitives he sought refuge in his camp, after losing 
many friends and acquaintances. Not a few also of 
those who had come out of the city to see the battle 
were trodden under foot and killed, so that it was 
thought that all was over with the city, and that the 
siege of Marius in Praeneste was all but raised ; 
indeed many of the fugitives made their way thither 
and urged Lucretius Ofella, who had been appointed 
to conduct the siege, to break camp with all speed, 
since Sulla had fallen, and Rome was in the hands of 
the enemy. 

XXX. But when the night was now far advanced, 
messengers came to the camp of Sulla from Crassus, 
to fetch supper for him and his soldiers; for after 
conquering the enemy, he had pursued them into 
Antemnae, and was encamped before that city. 
When, therefore, Sulla learned this, and also that the 
greater part of the enemy had been destroyed, he 
came to Antemnae at break of day. There three 
thousand of the inhabitants sent a deputation to him 
to sue for mercy, and he promised them safety if 
they would do some mischief to the rest of his 
enemies before coming to him. So they, trusting to 
his promise, attacked the rest of the people in the 
city, and many were slain by one another’s hands. 
However, the survivors of both parties alike, to 
the number of six thousand, were collected by Sulla 
in the circus at Rome, and then the senate was 
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summoned by him to meet in the temple of Bellona,! 
and at one and the same moment he himself began 
to speak in the senate, and those assigned to the 
task began to cut to pieces the six thousand in the 
circus. The shrieks of such a multitude, who were 
being massacred in a narrow space, filled the air, of 
course, and the senators were dumbfounded ; but 
Sulla, with the calm and unmoved countenance with 
which he had begun to speak, ordered them to listen 
to his words and not concern themselves with what 
was going on outside, for it was only that some 
criminals were being admonished, by his orders. 

This gave even the dullest Roman to understand 
that, in the matter of tyranny, there had been an 
exchange, but not a deliverance. Marius the elder, 
at any rate, had been naturally harsh at the outset, 
and power had intensified, not altered, his disposition ; 
but Sulla had used his good fortune moderately, at 
first, and like a statesman, and had led men to expect 
in him a leader who was attached to the aristocracy, 
and at the same time helpful to the common people. 
Furthermore, from his youth up he had been of a 
merry temper, and easily moved to tears of pity. 
Naturally, therefore, his conduct fixed a stigma upon 
offices of great power, which were thought to work 
a change in men’s previous characters, and render 
them capricious, vain, and cruel. However, whether 
this is a change and reversal of nature, brought 
about by fortune, or rather a revelation, when a man is 
in authority, of underlying baseness, were matter for 
determination in some other treatise. 

XXXI. Sulla now busied himself with slaughter, 


1 Both the circus (Flaminius) and the temple were in the 
Campus Martius. 
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and murders without number or limit filled the city. 
Many, too, were killed to gratify private hatreds, 
although they had no relations with Sulla, but he 
gave his consent in order to gratify his adherents. 
At last one of the younger men, Caius Metellus, 
made bold to ask Sulla in the senate what end there 
was to be of these evils, and how far he would 
proceed before they might expect such doings to 
cease. “We do not ask thee,” he said, “to free 
from punishment those whom thou hast determined 
to slay, but to free from suspense those whom thou 
hast determined to save.” And when Sulla 
answered that he did not yet know whom he would 
spare, “ Well, then,” said Metellus in reply, “let us 
know whom thou intendest to punish.’’ This Sulla 
said he would do. Some, however, say that it was 
not Metellus, but Fufidius, one of Sulla’s fawning 
creatures, who made this last speech to him. Be 
that as it may, Sulla at once proscribed! eighty 
persons, without communicating with any magistrate ; 
and in spite of the general indignation, after a 
single day’s interval, he proscribed two hundred and 
twenty others, and then on the third day, as many 
more. Referring to these measures in a_ public 
harangue, he said that he was proscribing as many as 
he could remember, and those who now escaped his 
memory, he would proscribe at a future time. He 
also proscribed any one who harboured and saved a 
proscribed person, making death the punishment for 
such humanity, without exception of brother, son, 
or parents, but offering any one who slew a proscribed 


1 A list of the persons proscribed was posted in public, and 
those whose names were on the list might be killed by any 
one who chose to do it. 
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person two talents as a reward for his murderous 
deed, even though a slave should slay his master, or 
a son his father. And what seemed the greatest 
injustice of all, he took away all civil rights from the 
sons and grandsons of those who had been pro- 
scribed, and confiscated the property of all. Moreover, 
proscriptions were made not only in Rome, but also 
in every city of Italy, and neither temple of God, 
nor hearth of hospitality, nor paternal home was free 
from the stain of bloodshed, but husbands were 
butchered in the embraces of their wedded wives, 
and sons in the arms of their mothers. Those who 
fell victims to political resentment and private hatred 
were as nothing compared with those who were 
butchered for the sake of their property, nay, even 
the executioners were prompted to say that his great 
house killed this man, his garden that man, his warm 
baths another. Quintus Aurelius, a quiet and 
inoffensive man, who thought his only share in the 
general calamity was to condole with others in their 
misfortunes, came into the forum and read the list of 
the proscribed, and finding his own name there, said, 
“ Ah! woe is me! my Alban estate is prosecuting 
me.” And he had not gone far before he was 
dispatched by some one who had hunted him down. 

XXXII. Meanwhile Marius the younger, at the 
point of being captured,! slew himself; and Sulla, 
coming to Praeneste, at first gave each man there 
a separate trial before he executed him, but after- 
wards, since time failed him, gathered them all to- 
gether in one place—there were twelve thousand of 
them—and gave orders to slaughter them, his host 


1 According to Appian (Bell. Civ. i. 94), as he was trying 
to escape from Praeneste by an underground passage. 
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alone receiving immunity. But this man, with a 
noble spirit, told Sulla that he would never owe his 
safety to the slayer of his country, and joining his 
countrymen of his own accord, was cut down with 
them. But that which Lucius Catiline did was 
thought to be most monstrous of all. This man, 
namely, had killed his brother before the civil 
struggle was decided, and now asked Sulla to pro- 
scribe the man, as one still living; and he was 
proscribed. Then Catiline, returning this favour of 
Sulla’s, killed a certain Marcus Marius, one of the 
opposite faction, and brought his head to Sulla as 
he was sitting in the forum, and then going to the 
lustral water of Apollo which was near, washed the 
blood off his hands. 

XXXIII. But besides his massacres, the rest of 
Sulla’s proceedings also gave offence. For he pro- 
claimed himself dictator,! reviving this particular 
office after a lapse of a hundred and twenty years. 
Moreover, an act was passed granting him immunity 
for all his past acts, and for the future, power of life 
and death, of confiscation, of colonization, of founding 
or demolishing cities, and of taking away or bestow- 
ing kingdoms at his pleasure. He conducted the 
sales of confiscated estates in such arrogant and im- 
perious fashion, from the tribunal where he sat, that 
his gifts excited more odium than his robberies. 
He bestowed on handsome women, musicians, comic 
actors, and the lowest of freedmen, the territories 
of nations and the revenues of cities, and women 
were married against their will to some of his favour- 
ites. In the case of Pompey the Great,? at least, 

1 In 81 B.c. 


2 The title of Great was first bestowed on him by Sulla 
himself (cf. Pompey, xiii. 4). 
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wishing to establish relationship with him, he ordered 
him to divorce the wife he had, and then gave him 
in marriage Aemilia, daughter of Scaurus and his 
own wife Metella, whom he tore away from Manius 
Glabrio when she was with child by him; and the 
young woman died in childbirth at the house of 
Pompey.! Lucretius Ofella, who had reduced Marius 
by siege, gave himself out as a candidate for the con- 
sulship, and Sulla at first tried to stop him ; but when 
Ofella came down into the forum with a large and 
eager following, he sent one of the centurions in his 
retinue and slew him, himself sitting on a tribunal 
in the temple of Castor and beholding the murder 
from above. The people in the forum seized the 
centurion and brought him before the tribunal, but 
Sulla bade them cease their clamour, and said that 
he himself had ordered this deed, and commanded 
them to let the centurion go. 

XXXIV. His triumph, however, which was im- 
posing from the costliness and rarity of the royal 
spoils, had a greater ornament in the noble spectacle 
of the exiles. For the most distinguished and in- 
fluential of the citizens, crowned with garlands, fol- 
lowed in the procession, calling Sulla their saviour 
and father, since indeed it was through him that 
they were returning to their native city and bringing 
with them their wives and children. And when at 
last the whole spectacle was over, he gave an account 
of his achievements in a speech to the people, enu- 
merating the instances of his good fortune with no 
less emphasis than his deeds of valour, and finally, 
in view of these, he ordered that he receive the 
surname of Fortunate (for this is what the word 


1 Cf. Plutarch’s Pompey, ix. 2. 
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“ Felix” most nearly means). But he himself, in 
writing to the Greeks on official business, styled 
himself Epaphroditus, or Favourite of Venus,1 and 
on his trophies in our country his name is thus in- 
scribed: Lucius Cornelius Sulla Epaphroditus. Be- 
sides this, when Metella bore him twin children, he 
named the male child Faustus, and the female Fausta ; 
for the Romans call what is auspicious and joyful, 
“faustum.” And to such an extent did he put more 
confidence in his good fortunes than in his achieve- 
ments, that, although he had slain great numbers of 
the citizens, and introduced great innovations and 
changes in the government of the city,? he laid 
down his office of dictator, and put the consular 
elections in the hands of the people ; and when they 
were held, he did not go near them himself, but 
walked up and down the forum like a private man, 
exposing his person freely to all who wished to call 
him to account. Contrary to his wishes, a certain 
bold enemy of his was likely to be chosen consul, 
Marcus Lepidus, not through his own efforts, but 
owing to the success which Pompey had in soliciting 
votes for him from the people. And so, when Sulla 
saw Pompey going away from the polls delighted 
with his victory, he called him to him, and said :% 
“What a fine policy this is of thine, young man, to 
elect Lepidus in preference to Catulus, the most 
unstable instead of the best of men! Now, surely, 
it is high time for thee to be watchful, after strength- 
ening thine adversary against thyself.” And in say- 
ing this, Sulla was something of a prophet; for 

1 Cf. chapter xix. 5 and note. 

2 Sulla restored the ancient powers of the senate, and 


reduced those of the tribunate. He resigned the dictatorship 
in 79 B.C. 3 Cf. Pompey, xv. 1f. 
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Lepidus speedily waxed insolent and went to war 
with Pompey and his party.} 

XXXV. On consecrating the tenth of all his sub- 
stance to Hercules, Sulla feasted the people sumptu- 
ously, and his provision for them was so much beyond | 
what was needed that great quantities of meats were 
daily cast into the river, and wine was drunk that 
was forty years old and upwards. In the midst of 
the feasting, which lasted many days, Metella lay 
sick and dying. And since the priests forbade Sulla 
to go near her, or to have his house polluted by her 
funeral, he sent her a bill of divorce, and ordered 
her to be carried to another house while she was 
still living. In doing this, he observed the strict 
letter of the law, out of superstition; but the law 
limiting the expense of the funeral, which law he 
had himself introduced, he transgressed, and spared 
no outlays. He transgressed also his own ordinances 
limiting the cost of banquets, when he tried to as- 
suage his sorrow by drinking parties and convivial 
banquets, where extravagance and ribaldry prevailed. 

A few months afterwards there was a gladiatorial 
spectacle, and since the places for men and women 
in the theatre were not yet separated,? but still pro- 
miscuous, it chanced that there was sitting near 
Sulla a woman of great beauty and splendid birth ; 
she was a daughter of Messala, a sister of Hortensius 
the orator, and her name was Valeria, and it so hap- 
pened that she had recently been divorced from her 
husband. As she passed along behind Sulla, she 
rested her hand upon him, plucked off a bit of nap 

1 On the death of Sulla, in 78 B.c., Lepidus headed an 
insurrection, and attempted to overthrow the constitution. 


Pompey adhered to the senatorial party (Cf. Pompey, xvi.). 
2 As they were in the time of Augustus. 
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from his mantle, and then proceeded to her own 
place. When Sulla looked at her in astonishment, 
she said: “It’s nothing of importance, Dictator, 
but I too wish to partake a little in thy felicity.” 
Sulla was not displeased at hearing this, nay, it was 
at once clear that his fancy was tickled, for he secretly 
sent and asked her name, and inquired about her 
family and history. Then followed mutual glances, 
continual turnings of the face to gaze, interchanges 
of smiles, and at last a formal compact of marriage. 
All this was perhaps blameless on her part, but Sulla, 
even though she was ever so chaste and reputable, 
did not marry her from any chaste and worthy motive; 
he was led away, like a young man, by looks and 
languishing airs, through which the most disgraceful 
and shameless passions are naturally excited. 
XXXVI. However, even though he had such a 
wife at home, he consorted with actresses, harpists, 
and theatrical people, drinking with them on couches 
all day long. For these were the men who had most 
influence with him now: Roscius the comedian, Sorex 
the archmime, and Metrobius the impersonator of 
women, for whom, though past his prime, he continued 
up to the last to be passionately fond, and made no 
denial of it. By this mode of life he aggravated a 
disease which was insignificant in its beginnings, and 
for a long time he knew not that his bowels were 
ulcerated. This disease corrupted his whole flesh 
also, and converted it into worms, so that although 
many were employed day and night in removing 
them, what they took away was as nothing compared. 
with the increase upon him, but all his clothing, 


1 Cf. chapter ii. 4. 
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baths, hand-basins, and food, were infected with that 
flux of corruption, so violent was its discharge. There- 
fore he immersed himself many times a-day in water 
to cleanse and scour his person. But it was of no 
use; for the change gained upon him rapidly, and 
the swarm of vermin defied all purification. 

We are told that in very ancient times, Acastus 
the son of Pelias was thus eaten of worms and died, 
and in later times, Aleman the lyric poet, Pherecydes 
the theologian, Callisthenes of Olynthus, who was 
kept closely imprisoned, as also Mucius the jurist ; 
and if mention is to be made of men who had no 
excellence to commend them, but were notorious for 
other reasons, it is said that the runaway slave who 
headed the servile war in Sicily,! Eunus by name, 
was taken to Rome after his capture, and died there 
of this disease. 

XXXVII. Sulla not only foresaw his own death, 
but may be said to have written about it also. For 
he stopped writing the twenty-second book of his 
Memoirs two days before he died, and he there says 
that the Chaldaeans foretold him that, after an hon- 
ourable life, he was to end his days at the height of 
his good fortunes. He says also that his son, who 
had died a little while before Metella, appeared to 
him in his dreams, clad in mean attire, and besought 
his father to put an end to anxious thoughts, and 
come with him to his mother Metella, there to live 
in peace and quietness with her. However, he did not 
cease to transact the public business. For instance, 
ten days before he died, he reconciled the opposing 
factions in Dicaearchia,? and prescribed a code of 


1 B.c. 134; cf. Diodorus, xxxiv. 2, 23. 
2 An earlier name for Puteoli. 
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laws for their conduct of the city’s government; and 
one day before he died, on learning that the magis- 
trate there, Granius, refused to pay a debt he owed 
the public treasury, in expectation of his death, he 
summoned him to his room, stationed his servants 
about him, and ordered them to strangle him; but 
with the strain which he put upon his voice and body, 
he ruptured his abscess and lost a great quantity of 
blood. In consequence of this his strength failed, 
and after a night of wretchedness, he died, leaving 
two young children by Metella.! For it was after 
his death that Valeria gave birth to a daughter, who 
was called Postuma, this being the name which the 
Romans give to children who are born after their 
father’s death. 

XXXVIII. Many now joined themselves eagerly 
to Lepidus, purposing to deprive Sulla’s body of the 
usual burial honours ; but Pompey, although offended 
at Sulla (for he alone, of all his friends, was not 
mentioned in his will), diverted some from their 
purpose by his kindly influence and entreaties, and 
others by his threats, and then conveyed the body 
to Rome, and secured for it an honourable as well as 
a safe interment. And it is said that the women 
contributed such a vast quantity of spices for it, that, 
apart from what was carried on two hundred and ten 
litters, a large image of Sulla himself, and another 
image of a lictor, was moulded out of costly frank- 
incense and cinnamon. The day was cloudy in the 
morning, and the expectation was that it would rain, 
but at last, at the ninth hour,? the corpse was placed 
upon the funeral pyre. Then a strong wind smote 


1 Cf. chapter xxxiv. 3. 
4 J.e. in the middle of the afternoon, 
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the pyre, and roused a mighty flame, and there was 
just time to collect the bones for burial, while the 
pyre was smouldering and the fire was going out, 
when a heavy rain began to fall, which continued 
till night. Therefore his good fortune would seem 
to have lasted to the very end, and taken part in his 
funeral rites. At any rate, his monument stands in 
the Campus Martius, and the inscription on it, they 
say, is one which he wrote for it himself, and the 
substance of it is, that no friend ever surpassed him 
in kindness, and no enemy in mischief. 


COMPARISON OF LYSANDER AND SULLA 


I. AND now since we have completed this Life 
also, let us come at once to the Comparison. In this 
respect, then, they were alike, namely, that both were 
_ founders of their own greatness; but it was a peculiar 
virtue in Lysander that he obtained all his high offices 
with the consent of his fellow-citizens, and when 
affairs were in a sound condition; he did not force 
anything from them against their will, nor did he 
acquire any power which was contrary to the laws. 


‘‘ But in a time of sedition, the base man too is in 
honour,” ! 


and so in Rome at that time, since the people was 
corrupt and their government in a distempered state, 
men of various origin rose to power. And it was 
no wonder that Sulla held sway, when such men as 
1 A proverb in hexameter verse, attributed to Callimachus 
of Alexandria. Plutarch uses it also in the Niczas, xi. 3, and 
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Glaucia and Saturninus drove such men as Metellus 
from the city, when sons of consuls were butchered 
in assemblies, when silver and gold purchased arms 
and men to wield them, and laws were enacted with 
fire and sword in defiance of all opposition. Now I 
do not blame the man who, in such a state of affairs, 
forced his way to supreme power; but I cannot re- 
gard his becoming first man, when the city was in 
such an evil plight, as a proof that he was also the 
best man. Whereas Lysander, since Sparta was at 
the height of good government and sobriety when 
she sent him forth upon the greatest commands and 
undertakings, was virtually decided to be first of her 
first men, and best of her best. Lysander, therefore, 
though he often surrendered his power into the hands 
of his fellow-citizens, as often received it back again, 
since the honour accorded to virtue continued to 
rank highest in the state; but Sulla, when he had 
once been chosen leader of an army, remained in 
arms for ten years together, making himself now 
consul, and now dictator, but always being a usurper. 

II. It is true, indeed, that Lysander attempted, as 
I have said, to change the form of government, but 
it was by milder and more legal methods than Sulla’s; 
by persuasion, namely, not by force of arms, nor by 
subverting everything at once, as Sulla did, but by 
amending merely the appointment of the kings. 
And it seemed but natural justice, in a way, that 
the best of the best should rule in a city which had 
the leadership in Hellas by virtue of his excellence, 
and not of his noble birth. For just as a hunter looks 
for a dog, and not the whelp of a certain bitch, and 
a horseman for a horse, and not the foal of a certain 
mare (for what if the foal should prove to be a mule?), 
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so the statesman makes an utter mistake if he en- 
quires, not what sort of a man the ruler is, but from 
whom he is descended. And indeed the Spartans 
themselves deposed some of their kings, for the 
reason that they were not kingly men, but insignifi- 
cant nobodies. And if vice, even in one of ancient 
family, is dishonourable, then it must be virtue itself, 
and not good birth, that makes virtue honourable. 

Moreover, the acts of injustice which one wrought, 
were in behalf of his friends; while the other’s ex- 
tended to his friends. For it is generally agreed 
that Lysander committed the most of his transgres- 
sions for the sake of his comrades, and that most of 
his massacres were perpetrated to maintain their 
power and sovereignty; but Sulla cut down the 
number of Pompey’s soldiers out of jealousy, and 
tried to take away from Dolabella the naval command 
which he had given him, and when Lucretius Ofella 
sued for the consulship as a reward for many great 
services, ordered him to be slain before his eyes, 
causing all men to regard him with fear and horror 
because of his murdering his dearest friends. 

III. Still further, in their pursuit of riches and 
pleasures we discover that the purpose of one was 
more befitting a commander, that of the other more 
characteristic of a tyrant. For Lysander appears to 
have perpetrated no act of wantonness or youthful 
folly while he enjoyed such great authority and power, 
nay, if ever man did, he avoided the praise and re- 
proach of the proverb: “Lions at home, but foxes 
abroad ”’; so sober, Spartan, and restrained was the 
way of life which he everywhere manifested. But 
Sulla allowed neither the poverty of his youth to set 
bounds to his desires, nor the years of his old age, 
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but continued to introduce marriage and sumptuary 
laws for the citizens, while he himself was living in 
lewdness and adultery, as Sallust says. In these 
courses he so beggared and emptied the city of her 
wealth that he sold to allied and friendly cities their 
freedom and independence for money, although he 
was daily confiscating and selling at public auction 
the wealthiest and greatest estates. Nay, there was 
no measuring what he lavishly squandered and threw 
away upon his flatterers. For what calculation or 
economy could be expected in his convivial associ- 
ations and delights, when, on a public occasion, with 
the people standing about, at the sale of a large 
property, he ordered the crier to knock it down to 
one of his friends at a nominal price, and when an- 
other bidder raised the price and the crier announced 
the advance, he flew into a rage, saying: “It is a 
dreadful wrong, my dear citizens, and a piece of 
usurpation, that I cannot dispose of my own spoils 
as I wish.” But Lysander sent home for public use 
even the presents which had been given to him 
along with the rest of his spoils. Not that I commend 
what he did; for he, perhaps, by his acquisition of 
money for Sparta, injured her more than Sulla injured 
Rome by robbing her of it; but I offer this as a 
proof of the man’s indifference to riches. Moreover, 
each had a peculiar experience with his own city. 
Sulla, who knew. no restraint in his extravagance, 
tried to bring the citizens into ways of sobriety ; 
while Lysander filled his city with the passions to 
which he himself was a stranger. The former erred, 
therefore, in falling below the standard of his own 
laws ; the latter, in causing the citizens to fall below 
his own standard, since he taught Sparta to want 
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what he himself had learned not to want. Such was 
their influence as statesmen... 

IV. But as regards contests in .war, achievements 
in generalship, number of trophies, and magnitude 
of dangers encountered, Sulla is beyond compare. 
Lysander, it is true, won two victories in as many 
naval battles; and_-I will add to his exploits his siege 
of Athens, which was really not a great affair, al- 
though the reputation of it was most brilliant. What 
occurred in Boeotia and at Haliartus, was due, per- 
haps, to a certain evil fortune; but it looks as though 
he was injudicious in not waiting for the large forces 
of the king, which had all but arrived from Plataea, 
instead of allowing his resentment and ambition to 
lead him into an inopportune assault upon the walls, 
with the result that an inconsiderable and random 
body of men sallied out and overwhelmed him. For 
he received his death wound, not as Cleombrotus did, 
at Leuctra, standing firm against the enemy’s onsets, 
nor as Cyrus did, or Epaminondas, rallying his men 
and assuring the victory to them; these all died the 
death of kings and generals. But Lysander threw 
away his life ingloriously, like a common targeteer 
or skirmisher, and bore witness to the wisdom of the 
ancient Spartans in avoiding assaults on walled cities, 
where not only an ordinary man, but even a child or 
a@ woman may chance to smite and slay the mightiest 
warrior, as Achilles, they say, was slain by Paris at 
the gates. 

In Sulla’s case, at any rate, it is no easy matter 
even to enumerate the pitched battles which he won 
and the myriads of enemies whom he slew; Rome 
itself he captured twice, and he took the Piraeus of 
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Athens, not by famine, as Lysander did, but by a 
series of great battles, after he had driven Archelaiis 
from the land to the sea. It is important, too, that 
we consider the character of their antagonists. For 
I think it was the merest child’s play to win a sea- 
fight against Antiochus, Alcibiades’ pilot, or to outwit 
Philocles, the Athenian demagogue, 


“Inglorious foe, whose only weapon is a sharpened 
tongue ” ;} 


such men as these Mithridates would not have deigned 
to compare with his groom, nor Marius with his lictor. 
But of the dynasts, consuls, generals, and demagogues 
who lifted themselves against Sulla, to pass by the 
rest, who among the Romans was more formidable 
than Marius? who among the kings was more power- 
ful than Mithridates? who among the Italians was 
more warlike than Lamponius and Telesinus? And 
yet Sulla banished the first of these, subdued the 
second, and slew the others. 

V. But what is of more weight, in my opinion, 
than any thing yet mentioned, Lysander achieved 
all his successes with the co-operation of the authori- 
ties at home; whereas Sulla, though he was over- 
powered by a hostile faction, and an exile, at a time 
when his wife was being driven from home, his house 
being demolished, and his friends being slain, when 
he himself, too, was confronting countless myriads 
of enemies in Boeotia and risking his life for his 
country, set up his trophy of victory; and not even 
when Mithridates offered him an alliance and forces 
to wield against his enemies at Rome, would he make 


1 An iambic trimeter of unknown authorship (Nauck, 
Trag. Graec. Frag.* p. 921). 
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any concession whatsoever, or show him kindness 
even; nay, he would not so much as greet him or 
give him his hand, until he heard him say personally 
that he would relinquish Asia, hand over his ships, 
and restore Bithynia and Cappadocia to their rightful 
kings. No act of Sulla’s whatsoever appears more 
honourable than this, or due to a loftier spirit, because 
he set the public interests before his own, and, like 
dogs of noble breed, did not relax his bite or let go 
his hold until his adversary had yielded, and then 
only did he set out to avenge his own private wrongs. 
And besides all this, their treatment of Athens is of 
some weight in a comparison of their characters. 
Sulla, after taking the city, although it had fought 
against him to support the power and supremacy of 
Mithridates, restored her to freedom and indepen- 
dence; whereas Lysander, although she had fallen 
from such a great supremacy and empire, showed 
her no pity, but took away her democratic form of 
government, and appointed most savage and lawless 
men to be her tyrants. 

We may now consider whether we shall err very 
much from the truth in pronouncing our verdict that 
Sulla won the more successes, while Lysander had 
the fewer failings; and in giving to the one the 
preéminence in self-control and moderation, to the 
other, in generalship and valour. 
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A 


Abydos, 105, a city of Mysia, on the 
eastern shore of the Hellespont, 
nearly opposite Sestos on the 
European side. 

Acastus, 441, mythical king of 
Iolcus in Thessaly. He was one 
of the Argonauts, and took part 
in the Calydonian boar-hunt. 

Aedepsus, 409, a town on the N.W. 
coast of Euboea, nearly opposite 
Thermopylae on the mainland. 

Aegospotami, 107, a stream on the 
western side of the Hellespont, 
nearly opposite Lampsacus, with 
a town of the same name upon it. 

Agatharchus, 43, of Samos, pro- 
minent at Athens as a theatrical 
scene-painter, 460—420 B.o. 

Alcman, 441, the greatest lyric t 
of Sparta, who lived from about 
670 to about 630 B.o. He was a 
Lydian by birth, and was brought 
to Sparta as a slave. 

Alcmene, 313, wife of Amphitryon 
king of Thebes, and mother of 
Heracles by Zeus. After the 
death of Amphitryon she married 
Rhadamanthus. 

Amphictyons, 363, officers of the 
Amphictyonic League, which 
comprised the peoples whose 
common sanctuaries were the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi and 
that of Demeter at Anthela, near 
Thermopylae. 

Amphitryon, 313, mythical king of 
Thebes, and husband of Alcmene. 
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Anaxagoras, 263, of Clazomenae in 
Tonian Asia Minor, prominent at 
Athens as an advanced thinker 
from about 460—432 B.o., when 
‘tthe enemies of Pericles brought 
about his banishment. 

Anaxandrides, 281, the Delphian, 
probably of the third century 
B.C., author of a work on the 
plundered offerings of Delphi. 

Andronicus, 407, the Rhodian, head 
of the Peripatetic school of phi!- 
osophy at Rome in the middle of 
the first century B.O. 

Antemnae, 423, an ancient city of 
Latium, some three miles south 
of Rome, just below the junction 
of the Anio with the Tiber. 

Anthesterion, 373, the eighth month 
of the Attic calendar, correspond- 
ing to the latter part of February 
and first part of March. 

Antigonus Doson, 143, a grandson 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
king of Macedonia 229-221 B.C. 

Antilochus, 283, otherwise unknown. 

Antimachus, 283, of Colophon, a 
celebrated poet of Lysander’s 
time, called ‘“‘clarus poeta’’ in 
Cicero, Brutus, 51, 191. 

Antisthenes, 3, the Socratic, a 

upil of Gorgias and friend of 
ocrates. 

Antium, 149, 163, 167, 171, 181, 
215, a city of Latium, on the sea- 
coast about forty miles south of 


Rome. 
Anytus, 13, 151, an influential 
politician at Athens, afterwards 
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one of the 
Socrates, a 


rincipal accusers of 

r whose death he 
was sent into exile by the 
Athenians. 


Apellicon, 407, of Teos, a Peri- 
patetic philosopher, and a great 
collector of books by foul means 
and fair. He was obliged to fly 
from Athens to save his life, but 
returned to be prominent under 
the tyrant Aristion. He was not 
living when his library was taken 
to Rome. 

Archestratus, 43, 285, perhaps the 
choral poet mentioned in the 
Aristides, i. 4, as flourishing dur- 
ing the Peloponnesian war. 

Arginusae, 249, a group of three 
small islands between Lesbos and 
the mainland. 

Ariobarzanes, 335, 337, 399, 405, 
became king of Cappadocia in 
93 B.0., but was soon afterwards 
expelled by Tigranes, king of 
Armenia,the son-in-law of Mithri- 
dates. 

Aristion, 361, 367, 401, illegitimate 
son of an Athenian Peripatetic 
philosopher named Athenion, to 
whose property and citizenshi 
he succeeded. He also taugh 
philosophy. He was sent as an 
ambassador of Athens to Mithri- 
dates, in whose confidence he 
established himself, and on re- 
turning to Athens in 88 B.c. made 
himself tyrant of the city through 
the patronage and in the interest 
of that monarch. 

Aristophon, 43, a distinguished 
Athenian painter, brother of the 
great Polygnotus. Aglaophon, 
however, was probably the 
author of the painting here 
spoken of. 

Arsaces, 335, Arsaces IX. in the 
succession of Parthian rulers 
bearing this name. He seems to 
have asked for and obtained an 
alliance with Rome. 

Asia, 359, 397, 399, the country on 
the west coast of Asia Minor out 
of which the Romans formed the 
province of Asia in 129 B.o. 

Aspendus, 77, a city of Pamphylia 
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in southern Asia Minor, on the 
river Eurymedon. 

Aulis, 309, a town of Boeotia, on 
the strait of Euripus, nearly 
opposite Chalcis in Euboea. It 
was the rendezvous for the ex- 
pedition of the Greeks under 
Agamemnon against Troy. 


-B 


Battus, 143, Battus II., the third 
king of cyrene, on the north 
coast of Africa. His reign began 
in 588 and ended soon after 
570 B.O. 

Bola, 187, an ancient town in 
Latium, of uncertain site. : 
Bocchus, 329, 331, 333, 337, a king 
of Mauritania, who betrayed 
Jugurtha to the Romans in 
106 B.c. ; 

Bosporus, 359, the kingdom of this 
name extended along’ the 
northern shore of the Euxine sea, 
on either side of the strait be- 
tween that sea and Lake Maeotis, 
the strait called the Cimmerian 
Bosporus. 


C 


Cappadocia, 335, the eastern dis- 
trict of Asia Minor, between 
Pontus on the north and Cilicia 
on the south, and bordering on 
Armenia. 

Callisthenes, 441, of Olynthus, a 
philosopher and historian, who 
attended Alexander the Great on 
his expedition in the East until 
put to death by him in 328 B.o. 

Capua, 418, the capital city of 

ampania, finally subdued by the 
Romans in 211 B.o. 

Carbo, 397, 415, 419, 421, Cnaeus 
Papirius, one of the leaders of 
the Marian party. After his 

flight to Libya (p. 419) he was 
taken prisoner by Pompey and 
cruelly put to death (Pompey, 
chapter x.). 

Catiline, 431, Lucius Sergius, the 
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famous conspirator in the consul- 
ship of Cicero, 63B.0. (Cicero, 
chapters x.—xxii.). 

Censorinus, 3887, Caius Marcius 

rominent among the leaders of 
he Marian party and in many 
conflicts with Sulla. He was 
finally taken prisoner and put to 
death by Sulla in 82 B.0. Cicero 
speaks of him (Brutus, 67, 237) as 
well versed in Greek If{terature. 

Chalcedon, 85, 87, 89, a Greek city 

in Bithynia opposite Byzantium. 

Chalcis, 389, 391, a city in Euboea, 

on the strait of Euripus, nearly 
opposite Chalcis in Boeotia. 

Chersonese, 243, 255, 257, 263, the 

Thracian Chersonese, or penin- 
sula, on the west of the Helles- 


pont. 

Choerilus, 281, of Samos, 479-399 
B.O., author of an epic poem on 
the Persian wars. 

Cinna, 357, 397, Lucius Cornelius, 
leader of the Marian party during 
Sulla’s absence in the East (87- 
84B.0.). He was consul in 87, 
86, 85, and 84. He was slain in 
a mutiny of his soldiers at Brun- 
disium, where he hoped to pre- 
vent the landing of Sulla. 

Circeii, 185, a town of Latium, on 
the sea-coast about eighty miles 
S.E. of Rome. 

Cithaeron, Mt., 311, a range of 
mountains separating Attica and 
Boeotia. 

Clazomenae, 81, an Ionian city on 
the southern shore of the bay of 


Smyrna. 

Cleanthes, 15, of Assos, a Stoic 
philosopher, who succeeded Zeno 
as head of the school at Athens 
in 263 B.o. His Hymn to Zeus 
is still extant. 

Cleon, the Halicarnassian, 303, 305, 
& rhetorician who fiourished at 
the close of the fifth and the 
beginning of the fourth centuries 


B.O. 

Critias, 97, 113, a brilliant foliower 
of Socrates, like Alcibiades, and 
later one of the Thirty Tyrants. 
He was author of tragedies and 
elegiac poems. 
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Cyzicus, 67, 81, 83, a Greek city on 
the Propontis, in Mysia. 


D 


Datmachus, 2638, 267, perhaps the 
same person as the ‘Dalmachus of 
Plataea (Comparison of Solon and 
Publicola, iv. 1), a historian who 
flourished in the latter part of the 
fourth century B.C. 

Dionysius, 237, the Elder, tyrant of 
Syracuse from 405 to 367 B.o. 
Dodona, 305, a town in Bpirus, 
famous in earlier times for its 
oracle of Zeus, the influence of 
which among the Greek states 
was subsequently assumed by the 

oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 

Dolabella, 415, 421, 449, Cnaeus 
Cornelius, consul in 81 B.0., and 
afterwar proconsul of Mace- 
donia. In 77, he was prosecuted 
by Julius Caesar for maladmini- 
stration of his province (Caesar, 


iv. 1). 

Duris, the Samian, 93, 281, his- 
torian and for a time tyrant of 
Samos, a pupil of Theophrastus. 
He lived about 350-280 B.c. He 
was an extravagant and sensa- 
tional writer. 

Dyrrhachium, 409, a city on the 
coast of illyricum known in 
Greek history as Epidamnus. It 
was a free state, and sided with 
the Romans consistently. 


E 


Ephorus, 95, 277, 291, 305, 319, of 
Cymé, pupil of Isocrates with 
Theopompus, and author of a 
highly rhetorical history of 
Greece from earliest times down 
to 340 B.o., in which year he died. 

Epidaurus, 363, a city on the east 
coast of Argolis in Peloponnesus 
famous for its shrine and cult of 
Aesculapius. 

Eumolpus, 369, a mythical Thracian 
bard and warrior, called in to aid 
Eleusis against Athens, and slain 
by Erechtheus. 
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Evagoras, 261, king of Salamis in 
Cyprus, extravagantly praised, 
in the oration of Isocrates bearing 
his name, as a mild and just ruler. 
He was a constant friend of 
Athens from the time here men- 
tioned till his death in 374 B.c. 


F 


Fenestella, 417, a Roman historian 
who flourished during the reign 
of Augustus. 

Fidentia, 413, a town of Cisalpine 
Gaul (now northern Italy), on the 
Via Aemilia, south of the Po. 


G 


Gelo, 155, tyrant of Syracuse 485-— 
478 B.0., and victor over the 
Carthaginians at Himera in 480 


B.C, 

Glaucia, 447, Caius Servilius, prae- 
tor in 1008B.0., a partizan of 
Marius, and partner of Saturninus 
in the pop tumults of that 
year. e perished with Satur- 
ninus. Cicero compares him to 
the Athenian demagogue Hyper- 
bolus (Brutus, 62, 224). 


H 
Heraea, 295, a city of north- 
western Arcadia in Peloponnesus. 


I 


Isocrates, 27, the celebrated Attic 
orator and rhetorician, 436-338 
BO. ~ 


J 


Juba, 381, Juba II., king of Mauri- 
tania. He lived from 508B.c. to 
about 20 4.D., was educated at 
Rome, and became a learned and 
voluminous writer. Among his 
works was a History of Rome. 
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Jugurtha, 329, 331, 337, king of 
Numidia 112-106 B.c., when 
he was brought a prisoner to 
nee and starved to death in 

4. 


L 


Lamponius, the Lucanian, 419, 455, 
one of the principal leaders of the 
Italians in the war with Rome 
(90-88 B.c.). 

Lampsacus, 107, 255, a famous 
Greek city on the Asiatic side of 
ene Hellespont, opposite Aegos- 


potami. 

Larissa, 401, an important city in 
N.E. Thessaly. 

Laverna, 341, of unknown site. 

Lavicum, 187, an ancient town in 
Latium, of uncertain site. 

Lavinium, 189, an ancient town of 
Latium, near the sea-coast, about 
seventeen miles 8.E. of Rome. 

Lepidus, 435, 437, 443, Marcus 
Aemilius, father of the triumvir. 
He was driven from Italy by 
Pompey in 77B.C., and died 
shortly afterwards in Sardinia. 


M 


Maedi, 403, a powerful le in 
the west of Thrace. is 

Maeotis, Lake, 359, the modern 
ase of Azov, north of the Black 

ea. 

Malea, Cape, 359, the S.E. extremity 
of Laconia in Peloponnesus, now 
Cape St. Angelo. 

Marsi, 331, a warlike nation in 
central Italy, often victorious 
over the Romans. They were 
finally subdued soon after 89 B.c., 
and admitted to Roman citizen- 


ship. 

Metellus 341, 843, 419, Quintus 
Caecilius, surnamed Pius, consul 
with Sulla in 80 B.c., and one of 
his most successful generals. 
After Sulla’s death in 79 B.c., he 
went as proconsul to Spain to 
prosecute the war against Ser- 
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torius (Crassus, chapter vi.). It 
has been shown that Metella, the 
wife of Sulla, was not the daugh- 
ter of Metellus Pius, but of 
Metellus Dalmaticus, his uncle. 

Metellus, 447, Quintus Caecilius, 
surnamed Numidicus, consul in 
109 B.O., and conqueror of 
Jugurtha. As censor in 102 B.o., 
he attempted to expel Saturninus 
and Glaucia from the senate, but 
was prevented from doing so and 
himself expelled and driven into 
exile for a year (100-99 B.©.). 

‘Meton, 45, the astrologer, the most 
famous mathematician and astro- 
nomer of his time. In 432 B.0., 
he published a new calendar with 
a cycle of nineteen years, in- 
tended to reconcile the lunar and 
solar years. 

Mithridates, 335, 343, 351, 359, the 
sixth king of Pontus bearing this 
hame, commonly called Mithri- 
dates the Great, 120-63 B.o., the 
most formidable enemy of the 
Romans in the East. 

Mucius, 441, probably Publius 
Mucius Scaevola, consul in 133 


B.O. 

Munychion, 273, the tenth month 
in the Attic calendar, correspond- 
ing to the latter part of April and 
first part of May. 


‘N 


tee 





Niceratus of Heracleia, 288, other- 
wise unknown. 

Nicomedes, 399, 405, the third 
king of Bithynia bearing this 
name. He was reseated on his 
throne in 90 and 84B.0. by the 
Romans, and reigned ten years 
after the second restoration till 
his death in 74 B.c. 

Nola, 351, 353, an ancient and im- 

rtant town in Campania, some 
wenty miles S.E. of Capua. 

Norbanus, 411, 413, consul in 83 
B.C. After his defeats by Sulla 
and Metellus, he fled to Rhodes, 
where he put an end to his life. 
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Panactum, 33, a fortress of Attica 
on the confines of Boeotia, be- 
trayed to the Thebans in 420 B.o. 
(Thuc., v. 3, 5). 

Pedum, 187, an ancient town of 
Latium, of uncertain site. 

Fergamum, 359, 401, the chief city 
of Mysia in Asia Minor, from 363 
to 133 B.c., the seat of the Attalid 
dynasty. The last Attalid be- 
queathed his kingdom to the 
Romans. 

Pharnabazus, 67, 81-89, 111, 113 
115, 285, 287, 289, 301, satrap of 
the Persian provinces about the 
Hellespont from 412 till 393. 

Pherecydes, 441, of Syros, a writer 
on cosmogony and mythology 
who flourished about the middle 
of the sixth century B.o. 

Philippi, 403, a city of Macedonia 
on the river Strymon, formerly 
called Crenides, renamed by 
Philip the father of Alexander 
the Great. 

Phocaea, 243, the most northerly 
of the Ionian cities in Asia Minor. 

Phyle, 291, 311, a fortress on Mt. 
Parnes commanding the road from 
Athens and Eleusis to Thebes, 
some sixteen miles from Athens. 

Pompeius, Quintus, 343, 351, sur- 
named Rufus, tribune in 199, 

raetor in 91, and consul with 

ulla in 888.c. Sulla left him 
in charge of Italy on setting out 
for the East, but he was murdered 
by the soldiers of Pompeius 
Strabo who had been assigned to 
his command. 

Pontus, 305, 359, 397, the district 
extending along the S.E. shore 
of the Euxine Sea, the seat of the 
kingdom of Mithridates. 

Praeneste, 417, 499, 423, 429, an 
ancient city of Latium on a spur 
of the Apennines about twenty- 
three miles east of Rome. 

Proconnesus, 81, an island in the 
western part of the Propontis. 

Ptolemy, Lathyrus, 143, Ptolemy 
VITI,, king of Egypt 117-81 B.o., 
surnamed also Soter and Philo- 


metor 
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Rhadamanthus, 313, mythical son 
of Zeus and Europa, brother of 
Minos the king of Crete. He fied 
from Crete to Ocaleia in Boeotia, 
where he married Alemene. He 
became one of the judges in the 
lower world. 

Roscius, 439, a great actor, from 
whom Cicero learned much, and 
of whom he often speaks in high 

babes of praise (cf. pro Archia, 


3 


Ss 


Sallust, 451, 86-348.0., historian 
of the Conspiracy of Catiline, of 
the Jugurthine War (111-106 B.0o.) 
and also, in a work that is lost, 
of portions of the Civil Wars. 

Saturninus, 447, Lucius Appuleius 
a Roman noble who allied himself 
with Marius and the popular 
party, tribune in 102 and 100 B.o., 
in which year he perished at the 
hands of a mob. 

Selymbria, 87, 89, a Greek city on 
the northern shore of the Pro- 
pone: some forty miles west of 

yzantium. 

Servilius, 419, Publius Servilius 
Vatia Tsauricus, made consul by 
Sulla in 79 B.o. In the following 
year he was sent as proconsul to 
Cilicia to clear the sea of pirates. 
He was successful, and received 
the surname of Isauricus from 
one of the robber tribes which 
he subdued. 

Sestos, 107, 109, 255, 257, 269, the 
chief town of the ‘Thracian 
Chersonese, opposite Abydos on 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont. 

» 415, an ancient city of 

atium, now Segni, some thirty- 

five miles 8.E. of Rome, in the 
Volscian mountains. 

Silvium, 413, a town in the interior 
of Apulia, of uncertain site. 

Sphacteria, 35, an island stretching 
in front of the harbour of Pylos, 
on the western coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus. 
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Tarentum, 411, a great and power- 
ful city in 8.E. Italy, at the head - 
of the gulf to which it gave its 
name, 

Taureas, 43, competed with Alci- 
biades as choregus in a dithy- 
rambic contest at the Greater 
Dionysia (cf. Demosthenes, Or. 
xxi. 147). 

Tectosages, 331, a Celtic people 
dwelling at the foot of the 
Pyrenees in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Tegea, 319, an ancient and powerful 
city in southern Arcadia of 
Peloponnesus. 

Theophrastus, 25, 267, 285, 407, the 
most famous pupil of Aristotie, 
and his successor as head of the 
Peripatetic school at Athens. He 
was born at Eresosin Lesbos, and 
died at Athens in 287 B.o. at the 
age of eighty-five. 

Theopompus, 95, 277, 319, of Chios, 

a fellow-pupil of Isocrates with 
Ephorus, historian of Greece 
from 411 to 3948B.0., and of 
Philip of Macedon (360-336 B.0.). 
He is always censorious of Athens 
and her popular leaders. 

Theopompus, the comic poet, 269 
an Athenian poet of the Old an 
Middle Comedy, who wrote as 
late as 380 B.O. 

Theramenes, 3, 91, 271, a brilliant 
naval commander who co- 
operated successfully with Alci- 
biades in the closing years of the 
Peloponnesian war. He was one 
of the Thirty Tyrants and 
favoured a moderate course, but 
fell a victim to the jealousy and 
hatred of Critias. 

Thyateira, 405, a large city in the 
north of Lydia, about forty-five 
mniles 8.E. of Pergamum. 

Timon, 43, the misanthrope, an 
Athenian of the time of the 
Peloponnesian War. He is at- 
tacked by the comic poets as a 
man-hating solitary. Plutarch 
devotes chapter lxx. of his Antony 
to a sketch of the man. A dia- 
logue of Lucian bears his name. 
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Timotheus, 339, from 375 to 354 
B.C. one of the most popular and 
successful Athenian commanders. 

Tolericum, 187, an ancient town in 
Latium, of uncertain site. 

Torquatus, 421, perhaps the Man- 
lius Torquatus who was pro- 
praetor of Africa about 70 B.o. 

Troad, 403, a district in the north- 
western angle of Mysia, bordering 
on the Hellespont and the Aegean 
Sea, named from ancient Troy. 

Tyrannio, the grammarian, 407, a 
native of Amisus in Pontus. .He 


was brought as a captive to Rome 
by Lucullus in 72 B.o. (Lucullus, 
xix. 7). There he became a 
teacher, was patronized and 
praised by Cicero, and amassed 
wealth. 


Vv 
Velitrae, 145, a city of Latium, on 


the southern slope of the Alban 
hills, about thirty miles S.E. of 
Rome. 
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